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PARTY POLITICS. 
A plague of both your houses! 


HE surprise with which the elec- 
4 tions of February werereceived in 
the political world has passed away. 
The new Cabinet has settled quietly 
into the place of its predecessors,and 
the country pursues its way as if 
nothing had happened of serious 
consequence. The Minister who 
sixyears ago was brought into power 
and endowed, in an effervescence of 
apparent enthusiasm, with over- 
whelming strength, has been dis- 
missed with an emphasis of dis- 
approval as distinct as the applause 
with which he was installed ; yet no 
satisfactory explanation has been 
offered of the change of sentiment. 
No great questions were at issue 
on which opinion was divided. The 
victors have been modest in their suc- 
cess, and the vanquished have borne 
their defeat meekly ; and after the 
first shock of disappointment have 
made no angry demonstrations of in- 
tending to renew the conflict. The 
general feeling, so far as can be ob- 
served, is mere indifference, as ifin 
our hearts we were weary of 
politics, as if we desired for the pre- 
sent to hear no more of them, and 
turned instinctively to the party 
who were more disposed to leave 
us in peace. 

. And yet the phenomenon is re- 
markable : the more remarkable the 
closer it isexamined. Thereaction 
(or whatever it is to be called) is 
essentially English. Scotland and 
Ireland continue true to the Radical 
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colours. England has not only be- 
come Conservative, but is so over- 
whelmingly Conservative as to 
overbear with the most peremptory 
decisiveness the combined majori- 
ties of the sister kingdoms. The 
Press has offered its various ex- 
planations. A Cabinet which comes 
into office with unusually brilliant 
promises is like a four-in-hand 
brought round in the morning from 
the stable-yard, the horses fresh and 
in high spirits, the harness glitter- 
ingfrom the hands of the grooms, the 
carriage spotless in its paint and var- 
nish. The weather is uncertain, the 
roads are in bad repair, littered with 
stones, or deep in mud which con- 
ceals treacherous holes and pitfalls. 
The splendid equipage of the morn- 
ing reaches the end of afew stages 
bespattered from wheel to roof, the 
horses jaded and languid, perhaps 
lamed, traces broken and ill mended, 
the glory gone, the show and sparkle 
soiled with the accidents of common 
vulgarwork. Changed appearance 
is in great degree inevitable, and 
isnot necessarily discreditable. The 
favourite of themoment raises expec- 
tations which he is compelled to dis- 
appoint. He passes measures which 
are to inaugurate a millennium. 
The millennium is no nearer than 
before. Factions have combined to 
raise him to power. Each has its 
special object, demands attention to 
it, and resents neglect. Sudden 
exigencies of State have to be 
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provided for or encountered. They 
may not admit of being dealt with 
satisfactorily; yet the Minister in 
power is made responsible for what 
goes wrong. By the mere necessary 
acts of administration—if Govern- 
ment is not to be reduced to a farce, 
the weeds which are for ever grow- 
ing in the social state must be rooted 
out, and powerful interests are 
alienated in the process. Every 
step is scrutinised by jealous an- 
tagonists, and trivial mistakes are 
aggravated into deliberate injuries. 
Public writers have thus been at 
no loss to account for the fallof Mr. 
Gladstone. His Irish policy may 
bear fruit in the future. For the pre- 
sent Irish agitation refuses to abate, 
and has been encouraged only to 
make fresh demands. Many persons 
who supported him in overthrowing 
the Church Establishment already 
doubt the wisdom of a measure into 
which they were hastily betrayed. 
They may not wish the step to be 
retraced, butthey would refuse their 
consent if it was again to be done, 
and they show their remorse by 
withdrawing their confidence from 
the statesman who led the attack. 
The Washington treaty and the 
Alabama arbitration, though Mr. 
Gladstone was in strictness re- 
sponsible for neither, yet are sup- 
posed to have lowered England in 
its status asa great power. We did 
not wish to maintain a quarrel with 
Russia, yet we were sore and resent- 
ful when the treaty of Paris was 
torn to pieces and flung in our faces. 
We had no desire to meddle in the 
French and German war, yet we 
did not like to see England un- 
consulted when the map of Europe 
was remodelled. Internally the 
Ministry made enemies whether they 
did well or ill. The Irish Land Bill 
alarmed the owners of property. 
The Education Bill offended the Dis- 
senters. The abolition of purchase 
in the army, though welcome in 
itself to most reasonable persons, 
yet shocked us all, when the 
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prerogative was called in to over- 
come the resistance of Parliament. 
The Licensing Bill exasperated the 
brewer and publican. The Adultera- 
tion Bill stirred a hornet’s nest of 
cheating tradesmen in every town 
in the kingdom. The Collier and 
Ewelme scandals were made too 
much of, but they indicated a dis. 
position which Englishmen dislike 
and distrust. Mr. Gladstone him- 
self contributed the last and fatallest 
blow to his popularity by the sudden- 
ness of the Dissolution, which, how- 
ever he might explain it, resembled 
rather the coup of a Wall Street 
speculator, than the broad and open 
display of purpose and policy which 
Englishmen demand of Ministers 
in whom they are to place confi- 
dence. 

In these and other shortcom- 
ings of the late Cabinet we may 
see some explanation of the fate 
which has overtaken them. Yet 
it is not satisfactory or sufficient. 
Many of Mr. Gladstone’s crimes 
were accidents. Mr. Disraeli will 
be fortunate, should he remain 
six years in office, if he escapes 
worse mischances. The country 
shares in the responsibility for the 
Irish policy, and should blame 
itself as much as the Minister. If 
the Adulteration Bill made enemies 
of the grocers and bakers and 
milkmen, it should have secured 
the gratitude of the million con- 
sumers, whose stomachs are no 
longer poisoned, and their pockets 
emptied, by knaves and scoundrels. 
As to the manner of the Dissolution, 
the reaction was already in pro- 
gress, conspicuously visible in the 
single elections throughout the 
country, which almost without ex- 
ception were going in favour of 
Conservatives. 

It is not the purpose of the pre- 
sent paper to swell the list of con- 
jectures on the causes of the fall of 
Mr. Gladstone, but rather to offer 
a few remarks which this bloodless 
revolution has suggested, on the 
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mode in which the’ affairs of this 
country are at present carried on. 
The Liberal party, in the first 
place, ought to rejoice at their de- 
feat as making possible a continu- 
ance of the system of Government 
by party.. Mr. Gladstone, after his 
failure to carry the Irish University 
Bill, complained of the opposition 
as unconstitutional. He laid down 
as an axiom that the House of 
Commons is bound to accept mea- 
sures introduced by the adminis- 
tration, unless, in the event of those 
measures being rejected, the oppo- 
sition is prepared to undertake the 
Government. If this is a correct 
statement of the theory, the country 
must insist on giving the two parties 
alternate turns of office. If the 
House is forbidden to consider 
measures on their own merits irre- 
spective of the consequences of re- 
jecting them, there must be on both 
sides in Parliament a body of states- 
men capable of taking charge at 
any time of the management of 
public affairs ; and no such body of 
men can be trained or hold together 
unless they have their share of the 
opportunities of gaining experience, 
and of learning, where alone they 
can be learnt, the nature of the 
duties which may at any time be 
thrown upon them. The Liberals 
have held office with rare and brief 
intervals for more than forty years. 
The Conservatives must take their 
turn at the wickets, or they will 
have forgotten howto handlethe bat. 
Party Government—the crown 
and glory of the British constitution 
—is a peculiar structure, and in- 
volves a peculiar assumption. It as- 
sumes that in Great Britain, and in- 
deed everywhere, since we invite all 
mankind to copy our example, there 
are two lines of thought, two prin- 
ciples on which intelligent men 
form their judgment on political 
affairs, one or other of which 
every public man will adopt, but in 
no case will adopt both. Nature 
has created us with two eyes, but 
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in matters of state, either of neces- 
sity or deliberately, we must extin- 
guish one, We must be either hot 
or cold; Liberal or Conservative ; 
advocates of change, or advocates 
of resistance tochange. It assumes 
again that the leading representa- 
tives of these opposing principles 
shall be men, if not of equal ability, 
yet of ability of a first class order. 
There must be on either side accom- 
plished men of business, men who 
can manage the finances of the 
state, who can administer the army 
and the navy, who can take the 
reins of the imperial foreign policy, 
who can fill the highest offices of 
the law not only without discredit, 
but with honour to themselves and 
advantage to the nation and to the 
great profession to which they be- 
long; yet all the while it must be 
the business of their antagonists to 
persuade the country that the party 
on the Government benches mis- 
understand the public interests, are 
incapable of their duties, are misled 
by prejudice, tradition, or particular 
interest or ambition. Whether the 
charges against them be true or not, 
their rivals must so represent them, 
must endeavour in season and out 
of season, in Parliament and on plat- 
form, in pamphlet and leading 
article, from the day they enter 
upon office, to undermine their 
stability, and destroy the respect of 
their countrymen for them. 

Before the Whig Hejira of 1688 
the Sovereigns selected their 
Ministers from the most approved 
members of the Privy Council. 
When the Sovereigns were wise, 
they made their selection from all 
sides of opinion, They assumed 
that distinguished Englishmen, 
whatever their leanings were, agreed 
in desiring the welfare of their 
country. The battles on particular 
measures were fought out in the 
Cabinet behind closed doors, and to 
the world the administration ap- 

eared as a united and harmonious 
whole. Under the modern system 
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the choice is transferred from the 
Crown to the House of Commons. 
The two parties confront each other 
on the public arena, as rivals always, 
and in time of excitement as 
enemies. The nation is assumed to 
be wiser than its leaders. The 
leaders are to see but one side of a 
public question, the nation is to see 
both, and decide as it sees fit 
between them. 

Such a system is, to say the least 
of it, extremely artificial. Able 
statesmen can usually see further 
than the multitude. They are ex- 
ceptionally intelligent. They have 
fuller information ; they are 
specially trained for their work; and 
yet we expect them to be like the 
officers of an army, forbidden to 
have opinions in detail on the con- 
duct of the war in which they are 
engaged. They are employed by 
half the nation to beat the other 
half, and are to know no other 
obligation. 

Party Government, no doubt, has 
its conveniences. It is useful to 
have jealous rivals on the watch to 
expose jobs and to detect flagrant 
incapacity. The nation is, for the 
present, well content with it, and 
has shown by the late elections a 
determination that it shall be pre- 
served. Yet, if the Radicals are 
right, party government is near its 
end, They tell us that although 
they have been themselves defeated, 
their principles have not been de- 
feated. There is now, they say, no 
real difference between'Conservative 
and Whig. No one proposes to undo 
the past. Whoever governs Eng- 
land must govern in the same spirit 
and on the same lines of progress. 
If this be true, their victory has been 
too complete, and they have de- 
stroyed their own idol. Disagree- 
ment as to the mere rate with which 
changes shall be carried on will not 
suffice to maintain two parties in 
the House of Commons. If Radical 
principles have finally prevailed, 
they will not long be left to be ad- 
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ministered by Conservatives. The 
present Conservative leaders may 
retain an attitude of resistance 
during their own lives, but they 
will find no successors to prolong a 
hopeless struggle for a lost cause. 
Talent, energy, and ambition will 
choose the side on which a success- 
ful career is possible. The Constitu- 
tion will silently change its charac. 
ter. There will be no longer an 
opposition capable of undertaking 
the management of the country; 
and, according to Mr. Gladstone’s 
theory, the few forlorn defenders of 
the old ways will not be even 
justified in resisting in detail the 
dominant faction. Their functions 
will be over. The constituencies 
may now and then have their inter- 
vals of impatience ; the ieaders for 
the moment may be unpopular ; the 
country may again wish, as it did 
last February, for a change of men; 
but the men will not be to be 
found ; the materials for a Con- 
servative Government will no longer 
exist. 

Such a time may vome. Popular 
governments have hitherto uniformly 
glided into democracies—and de- 
mocracies as uniformly perish of 
their own excess. If they escape 
violent end by faction, they die of a 
disease which they cannot escape. 
Men are made by nature unequal. 
It is vain, therefore, to treat them 
as if they were equal. The able and 
energetic insist on gaining an out- 
ward position which shall distin- 
guish them from their fellows. 
Under democracies noble avenues 
to distinction are closed. Equality 
is too jealous to allow differences 
of rank and power. Differences 
of wealth remain. The pursuit 
of wealth becomes then the pre- 
dominant passion, degrades the 
national character, raises to eminence 
the least worthy of elevation, 
corrupts those who obtain it by 
luxury, stimulates a false and un- 
worthy ambition in those who 
aspire to it, and having inverted 
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society, lifts to the top the vulgar 
and common-place, and flings the 
worth and intellect into the dust- 
heap. Democracy itself is over- 
thrown by the nature which it has 
insisted on defying. 

To this end England may, per- 
haps, be moving. All human things 
pass away, and the British Consti- 
tution will pass away among them. 


Too well I know the day will be when 
sacred Troy will fall. 


If itis true that all possible Cabinets 
are now agreed in principle, that 
one Prime Minister must follow the 
track of another, and pursue the 
same ends, the consummation may 
be nearer than we believe. 

Let us look then at what the 
principles are to which, on this 
hypothesis, we are committed. 
The glory of modern English 
politics, we are told, is Progress: a 
good word, but somewhat vague. 
We are all progressing—up hill or 
down, growing or decaying. Pro- 
gress, however, we are told, means 
growth. We are growing, of course. 
Who can doubt it? Look at Eng- 
land before the Reform Bill, and look 
at it now; its population almost 
doubled, its commerce quadrupled ; 
every individual in the kingdom 
lifted to a higher level of comfort 
and intelligence—the speed increas- 
ing every year; the advance so 
enormous, the increase so splendid, 
that language turns to rhetoric in 
describing it. Where there is rapid 
increase of velocity it is usually a 
sign that the train has reached the 
level, or perhaps is on a slight de- 
cline. Up-hill motion is usually 
slow with more things than loco- 
motives. The question is not of the 
results of progress—good or bad— 
but of the means by which they 
are brought about. What is the 
line of action which the modern 
statesman is hereafter inevitably to 
follow ? It may be described briefly 
as what sailors used to call sawing 
through the bulkheads. Slavers 
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chased by the English cruisers cut 
through their own timbers. The 
vessel being able to work more 
freely, gained speed, and while she 
was running before the wind was 
in no particular danger. If the 
weather changed and she was met 
by a head gale, she went down, . 
crew and cargo. The great Liberal 
measures of the last forty years 
have been intended, all of them, to 
increase individual liberty, to abolish 
artificial restraint, interference of 
authority, and privilege of class or 
institution. The productive energy 
of the nation then only shows what 
it is capable of, when each person 
is left as far as possible his own 
master, free to choose his own 
career for himself, free to use his 
own faculties to his own best advan- 
tage; flung on his own resources, 
to sink or swim, and left to find the 
place for himself which belongs to 
his character and capabilities. 

Thus the work of the Liberal 
statesman has been chiefly destruc- 
tive. England in past generations 
cared for other things more than 
money, and did not believe that the 
chief end of man was the develop- 
ment of ‘ productive energy.’ The 
English Constitution had been 
directed rather towards training 
the character of the English people 
than to generating wealth. The 
powers in the State were mainly in 
the owners of the land. Trade was 
controlled by corporations and com- 
panies. The Established Church, 
after it lost the power to prohibit 
schism, was still able to punish it 
by disabilities. It was supposed 
that men were the better for being 
governed, if they were not to be 
run away with by folly and knavery. 
Landlords, however, proved unjust 
and tyrannical; trade companies 
were avaricious; the Established 
Church became indolent and cor- 
rupt. Privilege, it was said, had 
answered no end but the oppression 
of the many and the deterioration 
of the few whom it was designed to 
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favour. The power was thus trans- 
ferred to the people; privilege was 
swept away, trade and religion were 
set tree. The public service has 
been popularised ; the dependence 
of man on man has been abolished 
wherever the knife could reach to 
cut the strings. Sham governors 
have been abolished, and have gone 
the way belonging to them; and 
there has grown up a corresponding 
political philosophy that we do not 
need authority at all. The paternal 
theory has been perceived to be a 
cheat. Every man and every body 
of men, in fact, consider only their 
interests, and one therefore cannot 
be trusted with power over another. 
Birth, fortune, intellect, education 
may challenge pre-eminence, but 
they confer no real right to it. 
Where all are selfish, the sage is no 
better than the fool, and only rather 
more dangerous. The State exists 
for the equalbenefitofall. Allclasses 
best understand what is to them of 
advantage, and are best able to take 
care of themselves. Power must be 
evenly divided ; and when equality 
of power has been fairly achieved, a 
better world may be looked for 
from the free efforts of each indi- 
vidual to raise his own condition 
than from the attempts at guidance 
by the most far-sighted statesman 
that ever lived. In a perfect com- 
munity, liberty would be complete. 
Every one would do as he pleased. 
Human nature is for the present 
unequal to the realisation of the 
ideal. Ferocity and knavery sre 
not yet extinguished, and the police- 
man remains a necessity. But inter- 
ference must be limited to the 
coarser and grosser crimes. If 
Liberal Governments have consent- 
ed to protect factory children, and 
punish adulteration and false 
weights, they have consented under 
protest. In dealings between man 
and man the true maxim is caveat 
emptor. Every one should make his 
own bargain, and the less the State 
meddles with him the better. 
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Fortune, has been kind to this 
daring school of politicians. They 
have fallen on peculiar times, and 
they can claim for their system a 
certain appearance of success. 

Subjects once of paramount con- 
sequence to our future have become 
to us of little interest cr none. We 
no longer go to war for rival dynas- 
ties, and we leave doctrinal quarrels 
to the press and the pulpit. The 
decline of vitality in theology has 
turned intellect upon physical 
science, and the results have been 
mechanical discoveries which have 
multiplied suddenly a hundredfold 
the productive strength of mankind, 
Peace scarcely broken for half a 
century, has given an unprecedented 
opportunity to commerce, while 
steam ships and railways have 
opened the still unpeopled half of 
the globe to enterprise and occupa- 
tion. There has thus been elbow 


room to try new experiments. When 
wealth has been increasing faster 
than population, it may be scrambled 
for without immediately disastrous 


consequences. But the globe is a 
small place after all. Population 
treads on the heels of production, 
and soon overtakes it. Political 
troubles may again interfere with 
emigration. If no more political 
troubles come to disturb us, the 
area of soil on which the European 
races can settle profitably will be 
filled perhaps in a couple of centu- 
ries. The question rises, therefore, 
whether old problems will not re- 
turn in the old form, and whether 
the final secret for the manage- 
ment of mankind has yet been 
discovered. The labouring man 
demands equitable wages. The 
political economist answers that 
there is no such thing as equitable 
wages. Labour is worth what it 
will fetch in the market, and what 
it will fetch in the market depends 
on the supply. What would have 
become of England and Ireland on 
this principle, had steam not been 
invented, and had the New World 
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rovided no room for emigrants ? 
Left to the higgling of the market, 
with employers of all kinds looking 
in strict economic orthodoxy to 
their own pockets, what would have 
been the condition of the people? 
Wages must have fallen in the 
struggle for existence till they 
reached starvation point. If the 
principle of non-interference had 
been still adhered to, half the chil- 
dren that were born would have 
died for want of food. Liberty to 
the English and Irish workman 
would have meant liberty to choose 
between a life of abject and hopeless 
misery or an immediate end by star- 
vation. The country would have 
been in the condition in which the 
late Mr. Augustus Smith found the 
Scilly Isles when he came into pos- 
session of them forty years ago. The 
population of Scilly was tuo dense for 
the means of subsistence. Liberty 
was perfect. Untaught, ungoverned, 
the people were free as air to think 
and act at their own wills, but they 
dragged out their lives in want and 
misery. The inhabitants of Scilly 
are now better housed, better fed 
and clothed, better educated, better 
conditioned in all senses than any 
equal number of persons who can 
be found on an equal area of Bri- 
tish soil. The liberty was curtailed 
on many sides. Mr. Smith was 
strictly just, but also peremptory 
and determined. When he saw 
that certain things ought to be 
done, he gave his orders and his 
orders were obeyed. Yet strange 
to say the people did not hate Mr. 
Smith, but rather loved him. Let 
the enlightened Liberal who supposes 
that they must have lost their man- 
hood and become meanand cringeing, 
ask the captain of the ocean steamer 
for an account of the Scilly pilots, 
or read in the lifeboat reports the 
exploits of the Scilly fishermen who 
were bred in Mr. Smith’s schools. 
All England would have been 
driven back ere this to analogous 
authoritative methods, but for spe- 
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cial circumstances which are neces- 
sarily temporary. Let us look at 
another instance. If the laws of 
Political Economy are laws of nature, 
they are as true for Asia as for 
Europe. 

The population of the Indian 
Peninsula before Great Britain took 
charge of it, was kept within limits 
by wars, famines, oppression, and 
organised crime. Life had no 
sacredness in those teeming coun- 
tries, and human creatures were 
swept away in masses like weeds. 
English rule has kept the peace, 
has abolished Thugs and child- 
murder, has protected Ryots against 
the owners of the soil, has made 
existence on every side more easy. 
The 190,000,000, which at the be- 
ginning of the century occupied the 
provinces which now form our Indian 
Empire, have grown in consequence 
to 250,000,000. The native manu- 
factures have perished under British 
competition. The people depend 
entirely upon agriculture, and their 
number has reached the limit which 
the land can support even in fayour- 
able seasons. amines thus recuron 
an ever increasing scale, and we are 
confronted with an appalling pro- 
blem. The laws of nature, as they 
are called, have their own answer. 
Sufficient food is not provided, and 
the superfluous numbers must die. 
The economist will say they ought 
not to have been there. Agreed! but 
what is to prevent them? So long 
as laissez-faire is the rule, there 
they will be, and if nature is to 
rule, nature must rule altogether. 
The economist, who has the courage 
of his opinions, will say, let them 
die, and let the survivors learn 
prudence in suffering. To feed 
them at the cost of the State is to 
encourage the unthrifty at the ex- 
pense of the industrious and provi- 
dent. To do this at all is unjust, 
to do it permanently is impossible. 
A collapse must come at last, and 
it will be worse in the end than if 
we had never interfered. 
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To this humanity replies that to 
leave millions of the Queen’s sub- 
jects to die of hunger is equally 
impossible; at all risks and costs 
starving people must be fed; but 
humanity must raise its political 
philosophy, or it will never solve 
the Sphinx’s riddle. There are but 
two remedies for an excess of popu- 
lation as great as that which now 
confronts us in India. If we are 
to find food for the people in famine 
time, we must extend our authority 
and imitate Mr. Smith of Scilly, 
on an imperial scale, or we must 
look through our fingers while 
the universal Eastern practices 
come back into use; artificial 
means will be employed to prevent 
children from being born, or they 
will be destroyed deliberately as 
they have been for ages destroyed 
in China. 

What is now true of India will 
be true of all the world at no very 
distant time. The creed of laissez. 


faire is therefore no exposition of 


eternal principles, but an accident 
of the age—a bubble floating upon 
the river of time. Liberalism is 
powerful to destroy. It has not 
yet shown that it has grasped any 
true and living principle; and if 
England is irrevocably committed 
to it, so much the worse for Eng- 
land. 

Perhaps analogies may help us. 
What, let us ask, is the constitu- 
tion of an army—such an army 
as a great country can rely on 
for protection? It exists by dis- 
cipline, by strict rule and just 
gradation. The rank and file look 
to their petty officers, the petty 
officers to the regimental officers, 
the regimental officers to the colonel, 
the colonel to the general of the 
division, the general of the division 
to the commander-in-chief. Be- 
yond the limits of his work each 
man may have his small range of 
independence; but so far as duty 
reaches, he is the mere instrument 
of the will of his superiors. Is the 
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good soldier therefore discontented ? 
Does he complain when ordered 
into danger, that his particular in- 
terests have not been consulted, 
or his particular opinion not suffi- 
ciently attended to? Is he a slave, 
has he forfeited his manhood, be- 
cause he is bound to obey his superi- 
ors, and has no voice, direct or indi- 
rect, in determining what his orders 
aretobe? The more strict the dis. 
cipline, provided it is just and equal, 
the more happy, the more brave, 
the more steady is every individual 
soldier ; the better is the army itself 
for the purpose for which it is in- 
tended. Each man is free, because 
he has relinquished his freedom in 
the service of his country. He is 
free not in ‘the sense of the dema- 
gogue. He is free'in the sense that 
the Christian is free when most a 
servant of his Master in Heaven. 
Reverse the process. Introduce 
into the ranks the liberty of poli- 
ticians. Give each soldier a vote, 
let him choose his own officers; 
let the army be divided into two 
portions, each with a chief at its 
head, whose business when his 
friends are in a minority shall be to 
denounce his rival as incapable, to 
thwart his measures, to embarrass 
his administration, to persuade the 
troops that he and not the other is 
the only person who can lead them to 
victory; to tell the privates that they 
are unworthy of the name of menif 
they obey commands on which they 
have not been consulted, and which 
a majority of themselves have not 
approved,—what will ensue? In- 
fallibly mutiny and discontent will 
ensue, and utter and immediate 
ruin. Yet these same principles 
applied politically, are expected to 
generate loyalty and order, to elevate 
character and promote universal 
good-will. A nation is not an army, 
it is said—true—but it is an as- 
sociation of human beings, and it is 
at least strange that in different 
combinations of the same material 
the same methods should produce 
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results so opposite. If the analogy 
of an army is inappropriate, con- 
sider any other undertaking in 
which a number of persons are as- 
sociated. Willthe house of business 
prosper when the merchant or 
manufacturer must consult his 
clerks and his workmen, when the 
yacant places in the counting-house 
must be filled by competition, when 
he may embark in no enterprise 
until he has first laid his plans 
before his subordinates and obtained 
their consent ? Willa farm prosper 
where the labourers sit in judgment 
on the rotation of the crops, the 
qualities of the cattle, the scientific 
manures, and the capabilities of the 
soil? Willaship find its way to 
port, if, when the storm comes, the 
seamen may depose their captain 
and direct the course for the'pilot— 
if science and skill are to be over- 
borne by the combined voices of 
ignorance, and fear, and conceit ? 
The seamen themselves would not 
covet a liberty which would destroy 
them. A crew for a ship so con- 
ducted could only be found in a 
lunatic asylum. 

But the illustrations are non- 
sense, we are told impatiently. <A 
nation is no more a ship or a house 
of business than itis anarmy. No 
doubt. But, again, ships and 
houses of business imply combina- 
tions of men; and, again, the same 
necessity reveals itself for com- 
mand and obedience. But what, 
after all, according to the Liberal 
theory, isa nation? The Liberal 
answers that a nation is an aggre- 
gate of individuals, brought to- 
gether within certain local limits, 
by birth or accident, with no com- 
mon purpose and no organic rela- 
tions one to another. They have 
each their varied aims and varied 
occupations. Some move upon 
lines of their own, and are respon- 
sible only to themselves. Some 
form into professions, some hire 
themselves out for special purposes, 
and submit to rules which they 
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must obey so long as they retain 
the benefit of their engagements. 
Among themselves their interests 
are not identical; they are more 
often antagonistic. Being confined 
to the same locality, it is their com. 
mon concern to defend themselves 
against foreign enemies, to preserve 
internal peace, to prohibit violence, 
and enforce contracts. Outside 
these narrow limits each person is 
the only proper judge of his own 
concerns. Each has an indefeasible 
right to his own opinion, to the dispo- 
sal of his own time, his own talents, 
his own property, and, since some 
kind of authority cannot be wholly 
dispensed with, to a voice in the 
formation and limitation of it. 

We talk and think upon the sur- 
face. Few of us examine the ma- 
jor premises of half our conclusions. 
Yet a principle of this kind lies 
unavowed at the bottom of the 
popular political philosophy. Look 
at our colonial policy. Emigrants 
leave ourshoresannually in hundreds 
of thousands. We allow them, we 
encourage them, to go; but we are 
ostentationsly indifferent whether 
they choose their new home within 
our own dominions or pass under 
an alien flag. The word allegiance 
has lost its meaning. Our colonists 
themselves are behind the age, and 
profess an old-fashioned loyalty. 
But they are weak. They entail re- 
sponsibility, and a little trouble. 
They are in another locality, and 
locality is the only bond which is 
now understood to hold men legiti- 
mately together. We tell them, 
therefore, that we do not want their 
loyalty, and do not believe in it. 
Their duty is to themselves. We 
expect nothing of them, and in 
return we require them to expect 
nothing from us. 

The argument seems satisfactory 
so long as the conclusions are those 
at which we desire to arrive. But 
how if it is applied nearer at home ? 
If Canada has a right to independ- 
ence, why is it to be refused to 
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Ireland? Why may not Scotland 
ask for it? or Wales, or Cornwall, 
or Devonshire? We may tell them 
independence will be of no use to 
them. They may answer they are 
the best judges of that themselves. 
We may appeal to our corporate 
necessities. We may say it is not 
the interest of the majority in these 
islands to permit secession within 
their limits. But who is to judge 
of the limits within which majori- 
ties are to be counted? And if the 
corporate nationality of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland together has a 
right to coerce the separatist ten- 
_dencies of a local majority in Ire- 
land alone, why may it not, if it so 
please, interfere with freedom in 
other directions precisely as far as 
experience shows thatthe nationality 
will gain coherence by it? The 
same mass of iron may be in the 
condition of a heap of dust, each 
particle separate from the rest, and 
the whole held together in a box, 
or it may be in the condition of 
solid metal, in tenacious and inde- 
structible cohesion. In the state of 
dust it is useless for any common 
purpose. Each granule is emanci- 
pated from its fellow, gravitates 
into its place by its own tiny ten- 
dencies, and, if enjoying liberty, falls 
an easy prey to the vapours which 
are on the watch to devour it. In 
the solid state, the same iron may 
become a sword, a plough, a rifle. 
It is available for the million pur- 
poses of science and art. It will 
last as many centuries as its atoms 
would have continued for days. The 
atom before it can endure must 
part with its independence, must 
consent to be sacrificed in the fur- 
nace to the common good. It be- 
comes useful as it ceases to have 
individual aims of its own; as it 
loses the freedom of the politician 
and accepts the freedom of the 
soldier. 

It is with man as it is with the 
iron filing. It is only in permanent 
combination that human beings de- 
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velope their finest qualities. If the 
obscure and intricate existence of 
man in this planet has any meaning 
at all, he is placed here as in a 
training-school for his character ; 
and, paradox though it sound, those 
individuals become personally the 
greatest who most lose their indivi- 
duality ; who form a part of some 
noble institution, and whose personal 
nature is elevated by association 
with something greater than itself. 
Wisdom, authority, and justice, these 
three are the conditions under which 
men can live and work harmo. 
niously together, and grow each 
by himself to the highest perfection 
possible to him. Justice without 
wisdom is impossible. Authority 
without justice is most accursed of 
all things as the perversion of the 
best. In combination, they are the 
three pillars of social life, from its 
first elements in the family to the 
finished unity of an Imperial State. 
We talk, not in metaphor, of the 
body politic, and to the body politic 
alone belongs complete freedom. 
The units composing it are free 
in the freedom of the body. If 
they seek a separate freedom of 
their own, they can obtain it only 
by degradation. Goethe, coutem- 
plating somewhere the human han(, 
observes how the monads composing 
it have sacrificed themselves or beeu 
sacrificed in perfecting its organisa- 
tion. Each finger-joint, for instance, 
might conceivably have had a sepa- 
rate existence, have fluttered asa 
butterfly inuncontrolledand vagrant 
liberty. Have the monads gained 
or lost in the restraint which had 
elevated them into being the ser- 
vants of a servant, and had incor- 
porated them in this delicate instru- 
ment of human skill? Nature has 
so appointed their destiny, and the 
monads loyally acquiesce, accept 
their functions, and claim nothing 
save their share of vital sustenance 
to keep them in condition for their 
work. As the unknown force seizes, 
fashions, and subordinates the ele- 
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ments which form the body of a 
man, so the genius of the State 
gathers up the human units, co-ordi- 
nates them in villages and towns, 
educates them in schools and col- 
leges, purifies their lower instincts, 
by leading them through religion in- 
toa recognition of their higher des- 
tiny and of the obligations attaching 
to it, and then distributes them 
among the trades and professions 
which are the beaten highways of 
practical life. The tissue of the 
body perishes hourly and is hourly 
renewed. The individuals die, but 
the State has its own life indepen- 
dent of them; as one falls another 
takes its place ; the functions con- 
tinue unimpaired so long as the 
monads remain loyal. When the 
monads begin to mutiny and clamour 
for their rights and demand liberty, 
then and not till then dissolution 
begins. 
This is the ancient notion of a 
community, which regards it not as 
an aggregate of dust, but as a com- 
pact and organised being; and out 
of this notion of it grow the virtues 
which Englishmen used most to 
admire. Patriotism, loyalty, fidelity, 
self-forgetfulness, a sense of duty, 
are ever present. The sense of 
what is due to a mun’s self—his 
rights, as he calls them—is as con- 
spicuously absent. The prevailing 
sentiment is distrust of change, 
adherence to customs and ancient 
ways, reverence at all times for 
authority, the authority of persons, 
and the authority of established in- 
stitutions. Hence arises the spirit 
which we call Conservative ; and 
were institutions never degenerate, 
were persons in authority always 
those who deserved to hold autho- 
rity, were the life of man asstationary 
as the lives of animals, of which a 
thousand generations may follow 
each other, and each reproduce the 
one preceding without advance or 
change, then we should all be Con- 
servatives. While life, however, de- 
pends on organisation, all organised 
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bodies are in a state of growth and 
decay. The body of a man sickens. 
Herequires the physician, or perhaps 
the surgeon. The institutions of a 
State grow rusty, or are corrupted 
from theiroriginal purpose. Persons 
in authority abuse their station for 
their personal advantage. In the 
best of us there is a baser nature on 
the watch to betray us. Privilege 
conferred for some noble end becomes 
a great deal too often an excuse for 
tyranny, exaction, or indolence; and 
we call in the Reformer and the 
Radical. 

But let us look closer at the 
meaning of Conservatism. Two 
tendencies are for ever at work 
wherever men are found, one bind- 
ing them together, the other 
separating them. Necessity compels 
them to form into societies. Per- 
sonal ambition, personal desire, sets 
them one against the other. As 
members of society, their interest is 
co-operation; as individuals, they 
are each other’s enemies ; and if not 
enemies, at least they are com- 
petitors with each other. They 
seek the same objects, and the 
objects which they seek being 
limited in quantity, they cannot all 
possess them. But the mischiefs to 
the majority of unrestricted compe- 
tition are greater than the possible 
advantages of the few. We find 
ourselves placed in the earth in 
numbers perpetually increasing. We 
can live only by extracting out of 
the soil the means of subsistence, 
and the productiveness of work in- 
creases in a geometrical ratio with 
combination among the workers. 
The family, the unit of society, 
holds together by natural instinct. 
The animals pair for a season, and 
fling off their offspring when old 
enough to find their own food. 
Civilised men and women pair for 
life, and the mutual obligations of 
parents and children continue till 
death divides them. Blood relation- 
ship extends the circle. Where 
kindred ends convenience begins. 
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Communities form for mutual de- 
fence and assistance, and then ex- 
pand and grow into States and 
nations. But men cannot live 
together without laws. Laws re- 
quire force to make them respected, 
and force implies a government. 
Talent, industry, intellectual capa- 
bility, strength of mind and body 
are distributed unequally. There 
is a permanent idle class who hate 
work and hunger infinitely for 
pleasure. Fools work amiss, and, 
if unguided, do more harm than 
good. Idleness breeds crime, and 
for crime there must be punishment. 
If work is to be productive, the wise 
must direct and the fool must 
obey; and as the business of life 
cannot stand still till the fool is con- 
vinced of his folly by argument, 
direction must take the form of 
authority. Thus gradually the con- 
tinent of human occupation is trod- 
den into roads, which experience 
proves to lead most directly to the 
desired end. Experience teaches 
slowly, and at the cost of mistakes. 
The roads are at first rude, mere 
tracks of custom, and are im- 
proved as knowledge increases ; 
but at any given time the beaten 
track is safer for the multitude 
than any independent course which 
originality may strike out for itself; 
and if a person who fancies that he 
is not one of the multitude chooses 
to act in another direction, he is 
regarded with natural distrust. In 
one instance in a thousand he may 
be right, and if he has courage to 
persevere he will earn an excep- 
tional place for himself in the 
honour of his kind. But the pre- 
sumption is against him, and penal- 
ties are fitly imposed on eccentricity 
in proportion to the disturbance 
which it threatens. As it has been 
with practice, so it has been with 
opinion. Surrounded by invisible 
forces, their destination and their 
origin alike concealed behind a veil, 
yet liable at any moment to acci- 
dents by which their lives, their 
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fortunes, their happiness might be 
affected for good or ill, men began 
early to speculate on the nature of 
the powers which seemed to envelope 
their existence. They gave the rein 
to their fears and to their fancy, 
They filled the darkness with 
imaginary beings, which in general 
were but the projections of their 
own shadows upon the mist, in 
gigantic outlines ; and falling down 
before the creatures of their imagi- 
nation, they built temples to them, 
constituted themselves the cham- 
pions of their honour, and fought 
and destroyed each other for their 
glory. Ignorance is the dominion 
of absurdity. Fear is the parent of 
cruelty. Ignorance and fear com. 
bined have made the religions 
annals of mankind the most hideons 
chapters in their history. Lust, 
avarice, ambition, revenge, have 
added each its terrible contribution 
to the general misery. But these 
passions have their definite objects, 
and can, in some sort, be guarded 
against. The forms assumed by 
superstition are incalculable. The 
most supreme absurdity it can 
hallow into mystery. The most 
fiendish atrocity it can metamor- 
phose into the service of a god, and 
make conscience the willing slave 
of its own passions. 

Therefore on this side also it was 
soon found necessary to restrain the 
license of speculation, and the best 
conclusions which wise men could 
arrive at on these dark questions 
were early digested into form, and 
prescribed as a limit toextravagance. 
State religions, as they come down 
to us, appear childish, ridiculous, 
and often horrid. The best 
that can be said for them is that 
they are less childish and _ less 
horrid than individuals at the same 
epoch would have devised for them- 
selves. The world of outward ex- 
perience has been conquered slowly 
and with difficulty. The invisible 
world lying beyond experience, or 
where experience ceases to be tan- 
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gible, emotion and conjecture hold 
their own with exceptional tenacity, 
and intellect and observation have 
been comparatively powerless to 
check them. Something, however, 
has been done from the first, and 
something continues to be done 
without which our religious insani- 
ties would rapidly make us intoler- 
able to each other. From the 
earliest recorded times the law- 
givers have endeavoured to connect 
the service of the gods with moral 
duty as duty has been from time to 
time understood. Moral duty stand- 
ing at length on a ground of its 
own, they content themselves with 
preventing men from killing one 
another in the name of religion. 
They have established so far as the 
law can be a guide, that differences 
of opinion upon subjects on which 
all men are equally ignorant shall 
not be punished as crimes, If the 
advocates of different creeds con- 
tinue to hate each other, the law 
has compelled the more intolerant 
to confess that the hatred shall not 
he carried into act. This is called 
veligious liberty, and by some reli- 
gious indifference. It may be said 
rather that by keeping steadily be- 
fore it the principles of justice, the 
law has become the witness and the 
sanction of the highest religion yet 
attained or perhaps attainable by 
man, that the service of God is obe- 
dience to the moral commandments. 

Thus the domain of man’s activity, 
practical and speculative, has been 
mapped out through a series of ages. 
His so-called natural rights to the 
free disposition of himself have 
submitted to the restraint of rules 
which practice has proved to be 
useful. Thus the work of indivi- 
duals becomes valuable to the com- 
munity, being guided by intelligence 
and custom; and thus—a higher 
end, in which lies the true meaning 
of life—the individual character 
becomes elevated into something 
higher than itself by accepting a 
share in the larger life of the com- 
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munity to which it belongs. Broad 
directions become expressed in laws. 
Where law cannot work, custom 
begins; and customs form into in- 
stitutions. The more institutions 
any nation possesses, so long as the 
institutions are wise in themselves 
and wisely administered, the more 
healthy and vigorous such a nation 
will be, for the larger portion of 
the activity of its members will be 
protected from the erratic inclina- 
tions of selfishness and folly. All 
great nations, therefore, prize and 
foster their institutions. The surest 
sign that states are strong and grow- 
ing is when the organic and con- 
trolling fibre is pushing further and 


further, and taking stronger and 


more varied hold; just as, on the 
other hand, it is a sign of the ap- 
proaching end when institutions 
begin to disintegrate, and the 
monads recover control of their 
own motions. If the nation is to 
be great and free, the monads must 
be great and free as parts of it, not 
as independent of it. In a healthy 
community the normal spirit will 
be the spirit of conservatism, the 
spirit of order, the spirit of sub- 
mission to established rule and cus- 
tom. Another symptom, therefore, 
in all noble peoples is to admire and 
perhaps exaggerate the greatness 
of the past. Nothing is more 
curious than to observe the dif- 
ference of attitude in the Radical 
and Conservative to what is called 
‘the wisdom of our ancestors.’ The 
Conservative sees in an institution 
which has descended througha series 
of generations an organisation which 
has borne the test of time, which 
has taken root and grown, and by 
living and working has proved its 
suitableness to the exigencies of 
society, The theoretic critic may 
detect mischief in it. He may assure 
himself that it ought to create only 
evil. Facts may be wiser than he. 
If any long existing institution had 
not been really useful, it would not 
have forced its way into being; 
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aud though the critic may measure 
the consequences of its presence, he 
cannot tell what will happen when 
it is gone. The life of the nation 
may, for all that he knows, be 
bound up in the life of its institu- 
tions. A limb may be diseased, but 
a wise physician will not cut it off 
till he has tried whether it cannot 
be restored to vigour by improving 
the general health. The patient 
may die undez the operation ; if he 
survive it, he is thenceforward but 
half his former self, or his constitu- 
tion may be irreparably injured. 
What the limbs are to the body 
institutions are to the body politic, 
and ought to be meddled with only 
at the last extremity, when it has 
been proved beyond possibility of 
doubt that unless they are removed 
the State must die. Men look on 
the State as a machine with which 
they may try experiments. If the 
experiments fail, they suppose that 
they can replace things as they 
were. An institution which has 
been brought to maturity in a thou- 
sand years may be cut down by a 
quack in a single session of Parlia- 
ment, but he can no more restore it 
than the woodman can replace the 
fallen oak. It seems a fine thing, 
a great achievement, to cut down a 
tree—a small effort produces a vast 
effect, and surrounding fools clamour 
and applaud. For the moment a 
few strokes of the axe seem an opera- 
tion as admirable as the action of 
the organic forces which out of a 
smallacorn, working silently through 
a series of ages, produced the tree 
and set it in its place. Should it 
be found afterwards that the mis- 
chief charged against it continued, 
and was due to another cause, 
should other evils undreamt of ap- 
pear when it is gone to have been 
created by its removal, the glory of 
the destroyer, whether woodman or 
reforming Radical, will be as short- 
lived as it has been cheaply gained. 
‘Our fathers that had more wit 
and wisdom than we’ was a com- 
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mon saying in England in the era 
of Shakespeare. Antiquitas seculi 
juventus mundi is the favourite 
expression now. ‘The argument 
from antiquity is reviled as the ab. 
surdest of fallacies; the further back 
an opinion or a custom can be traced 
the clearer is said to be the proof 
that it originated in the infancy of 
knowledge. The length of its dura. 
tion is itself a proof of its unsuit- 
ableness for modern necessities, 
Our fathers were very well in their 
time. Had they possessed our ad. 
vantages they might have been 
as good as ourselves. But each 
generation, from the fresh accumula- 
tion of experience and the fresh 
development ofscience, is necessarily 
superior to its predecessor. It 
would be ridiculous affectation in us 
to pretend to think ourselves inferior 
to the English of Elizabeth or Crom. 
well. ‘The present age,’ said the 
most distinguished of the Tracta. 
rians, unconscious that he was the 
mouthpiece of the spirit which he 
most dreaded and most despised, 
‘requires something deeper and 
truer than satisfied the last century.’ 
Old things are passing away; 
opinions, habits, practices, modes of 
action and modes of thought, all are 
to be made new. When the nation 
has been chopped in pieces and flung 
into the cauldron, the revolutionary 
enchantress will mutter a spell over 
it from the Gospel of Progress, and 
it is to spring to life again in the 
elasticity of recovered youth. So 
the Radical prophesies. In _ his 
heart he sees in the traditions of the 
past the relics of a barfarous age 
when the strong tyrannised over the 
weak and shaped the Constitution of 
their country to enable them to 
maintain for ever a rule of injustice. 
The few, he considers, then shared 
the wealth and power among them- 
selves, and left the many to toil and 
hunger. The laws were contrived 
to perpetuate inequality of rank 
and along with it inequality of hap- 
piness. Every political institution 
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was invented or perverted to benefit 
the privileged orders at the poor 
man’s cost, while the Church, which 
should have been his champion, 
made a league with his oppressors, 
promised him relief in another world, 
and bade him be content for the 
present in the state of life to which 
God had called him. The higher 
classes might be called rulers: they 
ruled by a code from which justice 
had been obliterated. The poor 
man would continue to be trodden 
upon till the monopolists of the 
earth were made to fear him, and 
therefore it was necessary to take 
their power from them and give a 
share of it to the enslaved millions. 
They might keep their wealth and 
continue, if they pleased, to live in 
idleness and luxury ; but others, not 
they, must have charge of the laws, 
and the people be restored to the 
natural independence which had 
been filched from them. 

So in all ages the advocates of 
popular rights have declaimed 
against authoritative government, 
and, unfortunately, very often with 
the truth essentially on their side. 
Rulers who are not responsible 
to the people are terribly apt to 
forget that they have duties to- 
wards them ; unless they are men 
of piety, unless they really be- 
lieve that they have to answer to 
God Almighty, if not to man, they 
always will forget it ; and when re- 
ligion degenerates into a creed or 
a ritual, they have never long re- 
sisted the temptation to abuse 
power. Men born to great place, 
and surrounded from their cradle 
with luxury and splendour, come 
soon to believe that they are made 
of other clay than the common herd 
—that they are appointed by nature 
to enjoyment, while others are ap- 
pointed to toil, and that it is fitand 
right to administer the affairs of 
mankind on these principles. Ra- 
dical reformers are indispensable 
persons—some one must be found 
to tell these high persons unpalat- 
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able truths—to tell them that, on 
this hypothesis, they are a burden 
upon the earth, and had better take 
themselves away. Power they 
might have had and kept had they 
used it for the common good; but 
if the common good is forgotten, 
and wealth, office, dignity are to 
be made the appanage of great 
families,and their dependents and 
kindred, then they are the drones 
of the hive, fit only to be led in 
custody to the doors; to be there 
turned adrift, and told to return at 
their peril. The misfortune is that 
it has been left so generally to ene- 
mies to remind rulers of truths 
which they should have been the 
first to remember for themselves. 
The State is splitin two. Parties 
form which have an interest of their 
own beyond the interest of the 
community. The Conservatives, to 
prevent the alienation of their 
friends, defend the indefensible, and 
cling obstivately to the abuses which 
they ought to abhor; while the 
Radicals invent new theories of 
Government, and fly passionately 
at principles which lie at the root 
of social organisation. The more 
sober-minded on either side rely on 
their antagonists to correct the ex- 
cesses of their own extravagance, 
and, instead of acting as a check, 
each section, by its one-sidedness, 
excites and justifies the violence of 
the other.~ he result is a waste of 
power in a perpetual battle ; the 
practical ability of statesmen is neu- 
tralised for all purposes of guidance 
and authority by their mutual 
antagonism, the State itself mean- 
while drifting before the prevailing 
wind, 

Growth, it must be repeated, is 
slow, destruction rapid. Destruction 
long continued finds nothing more 
to destroy, and the nation and its 
Radical champions come toan end to- 
gether. Conservatism is the very 
genius of life; but Conservatism is 
only possible when the vital forces, 
as in animals and plants, provide in 
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themselves for the continual removal 
of decaying or vitiated substances, 
and with perpetual effort revive and 
renew their organicenergy. In the 
oblivion by ruling powers ofhalf their 
obligations or the deliberate transfer 
of them to their Radical antagonists 
lies the secret of national decrepitude. 
Kings lost their power when they 
tired of being ministers of the law, 
and aspired to be its masters. The 
Guilds fell when the rules of trade 
were no longer safe in their hands, 
The Catholic Church fell when its 
sacred ordinances were prostituted 
to fill the pockets of monks and 
bishops. The Peerage will fall, 
and the system of landed inherit- 
ance will fall; property itself will 
fall, and all else which has given 
England coherence and stability, if 
the inheritors of great names and 
the owners of enormous wealth 
suppose that these high privileges 
have been awarded them that they 
may have palaces in town and 
country, and lounge out their ex- 
istence among pleasures which, 
from their abundance, have lost the 
power to please. Institutions can- 
not be maintained which fulfil no 
wholesome purpose. Great persons 
may choose between luxury and 
power. Both they cannot have. 
The English aristocracy might re- 
cover their ascendency to-morrow 
were they to become Spartan in 
their privaie habits. 

In England, before the Long Par- 
liament, political liberty in_ its 
modern sense was unknown. The 
virtual rulers of the people were the 
nobility and. gentry, yet a gentry 
and a nobility who were scarcely 
more distinguished in their personal 
habits of life from their servants 
and dependents than their ancestors 
in the German forests who were the 
admiration of the Roman historian.! 
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The Earl and Countess of North. 
umberland, in Henry the Seventh’s 
time, breakfasted, at six in the morn- 
ing, on ahunch of bread, a.cold round 
of salt beef, and ablack jack of claret. 
In Elizabeth’s time the furniture of 
the Earl of Essex’s room, at Cam. 
bridge, consisted of .a table with a 
green baize cover, a chair or two, a 
basin, and a truckle bed. There 
are more appliances for easy living 
in the housekeeper’s room in a 
modern English mansion than 
Elizabeth herself ever saw, or 
would have cared to see. As 
political inequalities have been filled 
in, the social gulf has widened. The 
more the people were admitted to 
share in the power of the State, the 
better, we were assured, would 
become the feeling between classes. 
In the fifteenth century Eng. 
land was torn in pieces by a furious 
civil war. The cause of it was a 
division among the nobles as to the 
sovereign to whom their loyalty was 
due. The armies on both sides 
were the tenants and serfs of the 
nobles themselves. To them it sig- 
nified not the breadth of a hair 
whether they were reigned over by 
an Edward or a Henry; yet they 
went willingly into that desperate 
and bloody confict from no other 
motive than personal devotion to 
their chiefs. We may congratulate 
ourselves that we have escaped the 
possibility of another edition of the 
Wars of the Roses. The Durham 
colliers or the Staffordshire iron- 
workers would scarcely take the 
field at the invitation of Lord Lon- 
donderry or Lord Dudley. The mill- 
owners of Manchester do not. expect 
the factory hands even to touch their 
hats to them in the streets. The 
agricultural labourers, finding that 
they might wait for justice _ till 
doomsday if they trusted to their 





? In domo omnes sordidi ac nudi, in hos artus in hee corpora que miramur excrescunt. 


Sua quemque mater uberibus alit nec ancillis et nutricibus delegantur. 
servum nullis educationis <deliciis agnoscas. 


Dominum ac 
Inter eadem pecora in eadem humo degunt 
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landlords, have shaken themselves 
clear of the traditions of depend- 
ence. The change may be good in 
itself, but it does not indicate an 
increasing attachment between class 
and class ; and the ease with which 
those who, when they are dis- 
satisfied with their progressat home, 
transfer their allegiance to America, 
and the acquiescence and approba- 
tion with which the abandonment 
of their nationality is regarded, in- 
dicate as little an increased attach- 
ment to their country in the consti- 
tuents of the British Empire. 

The grounds for dissatisfaction 

with the existing management of 
things were, forty years ago,so many 
and so serious that a period of 
reform was inevitable, and the Eng- 
lish people, naturally enough, took 
the reformers at their word, and 
really believed that a new era was 
opening upon them. For some 
time symptoms have appeared of a 
change of feeling,—a doubt whether 
the progress of which they hear so 
much is progress in asafe direction. 
They have desired, at all events, to 
stand still for a while and survey 
their situation. The Liberal camp 
were showing signs, in 1867, of seri- 
ous disorganisation. Mr. Gladstone 
discerned in the Irish Church a last 
0 means of re-uniting his followers, 
e and the measures for the pacification 
e of Ireland having been duly passed, 
le and the misgivings of the country 
m having been rather increased than 
diminished by the result, Mr. Glad- 
stone has been dismissed ; his party 
has collapsed, and the Conserva- 
tives, after a practical eclipse of 
almost half & century, have been 
entrusted, once more, with the 
charge of the State. 

Is it but a pause in the down-hill 
road from mere passing weariness ? 
Is it that the English have begun 
again to understand that there 
are two kinds of liberty,—the 
liberty of anarchy, which is death, 
and the true liberty, which alone is 
worth a wise man’s caring for, the 
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liberty which is made possible by 
obedience to rational authority ? In 
either case the attack will be re- 
newed, and the respite will be brief. 
If the reaction has honest purpose 
in it, we shall see no more attempts 
at tinkering the Constitution. Con- 
stitutions are but means to ends. 
The people of England have asked 
for better food, better clothes, better 
houses, better education, a fairer 
share of the wealth which they have- 
helped to produce. Our cunning 
millionaires have replied, ‘ We can- 
not give you what you calla fair 
share ofour profits. We will give 
you votes instead, votes which will 
cost us nothing, and which we know 
very well bow to control.’ This is 
not a reform to which a Conserva- 
tive minister should condescend. 
Counterfeit coin of this kind he may 
well leave to the opposite party. His 
chief business at present is reform 
of another kind,—a reform of his 
own followers. If he can carry the 
aristocracy with him in passing 
measures for the general advantage, 
which shall have some relish in 
them of self-sacrifice ; if he can 
persuade them that in return for 
their splendid inheritances they owe 
a debt to the people which they are 
ready to recognise and pay, the 
House of Lords may again become 
a reality, and wrest from its rival 
some share of the power which has 
passed away from it. 

If this be impossible, if men of 
wealth and rank, continue to accept 
one side of the political economist’s 
creed, attend exclusively to their 
own interests, and do as they 
will with their own ; if their sublime 
function is to fritter themselves 
away in magnificent indolence, as 
Mr. Disraeli describes them in 
Lothair, then the present return to 
Conservatism is but an eddy in the 
stream. There is no conserving 
what does not deserve to be con- 
served. From the noble Lords, if 
from any one, we have a right to 
expect a noble example. If it be 
C2 
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vain to expect that in any class high 
motives can be looked to as a 
motive force in the community, then, 
indeed, we must resign ourselves to 
the democraticcurrent. Each human 
being among us will then set him- 
self with an undivided heart to make 
money and spend it as he pleases. 
All of us being on the same moral 
level, all have equal rights, all 
will obtain an equal share in 
political power, and in a little while, 
distinctions of wealth being the 
most odious of all distinctions, the 
great estates will follow with the 
rest. The Democratic majority will 
then be supreme. There will be but 
one political party who will carry 
out their dissolving programme, till 
the State is reduced finally to the 
congregation of self-seeking atoms, 
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which they declare to be its natural 
state. The Americans are before 
us on the same road. Our English 
Colonies are treading on the heels 
of the Americans. The sametemper 
seems to have infected, more or less, 
all the Western nations; and we 
may expect that the type of charac. 
ter of which the half-educated 
middle-class Anglo-Saxon is the best 
existing representative, will enter 
before long into complete possession 
of the inheritance of this planet. 
I have every respect for my kindred 
in the New World as well as the 
Old; but if this is the meaning 
of ‘the progress,’ the praise of 
which is trumpeted out so loudly, 
the epic of human history will be 
wound up with the dreariest of 
farces. 
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PARIS VEHICLES. 


E will only go back as far as the 
year 1853, at which time we 
find the number of carriages circu- 
lating in Paris was little over 4,000, 
or less than half the number in the 
present year. Up to this time the 
street carriages were of the most 
mixed and heterogeneous descrip- 
tion, and belonged to a variety of 
masters, whose speculations were 
only limited by the heavy tax im- 
posed on them by the Government. 
To this restriction we may attribute 
the fact that between the years 1815 
and 1853, a period of nearly forty 
years, only twelve carriages had 
been added to their number. 

In the year 1855 it had become 
evident that these conveyances did 
not suffice for the accommodation of 
the public, and an attempt was 
made to unite the whole of the 
street carriages under one general 
management. To this end the 
Compagnie Impériale, under the 
special regulation of the Préfecture, 
was instituted, and the proprietors 
of hackney carriages were invited 
to co-operate: there was, however, 
no compulsion, and nearly two 
thousand declined the offer ; neither 
did the Company derive so much 
advantage as it had expected, for 
the various taxes, conditions, and 
impositions with which it was en- 
cumbered by the Government were 
found materially to interfere with 
the profits. 

On the 25th of March, 1866, 
a sudden and complete change 
took place, and all tendency to a 
monopoly was replaced by an entire 
liberty in the traffic of street car- 
riages, the Government having 
issued a decree by which it was 
thrown open to all competitors. 

In the year 1873 the number of 
hackney carriages numbered and 
plying in the streets of Paris 
(exclusive of omnibuses) was as 
follows : 


Carriages holding 2 persons . 


” 


5,856 


” ” 


3 
1,513 


7;372 


1,500 


Total . 8,872 


Of these, the Compagnie Générale 
owns—of the former class, 3,200; 
of the latter, 200. The voitures de 
grande remise comprise every variety 
of carriage, destined to be hired by 
the year, season, or longer or shorter 
period. 

As for the outward and visible 
appearance and style of a Paris 
fiacre, though certainly a long 
way behind the street carriage of 
Vienna in lightness, elegance, and 
general finish, it yet tells most 
advantageously in contrast with 
the stiff, angular, coarsely-paint- 
ed, roughly-lined, hard-cushioned, 
straw-strewn, greasy, odorous, jolt- 
ing, rattling ‘four-wheeler’ of 
London. 

The fiacre of the Parisian public 
is always clean both within and 
without; the panels are polished, 
the brass is bright, the sides are 
softly padded, and the seats have 
springs, the glasses are shining, the 
movement is easy, and there is. 
about half as much room again in. 
it as in one of ours intended to ac- 
commodate the same number. For 
summer use, the close fiacre is ex- 
changed for a light open carriage 
called a panier, provided with a 
hood, which can be raised or lowered. 
at pleasure. It is during the last 
week in March. or the first week in. 
April, according to the temperature. 
of the season, that the change is 
made. Ina single day, the streets 
have assumed quite a new aspect ; 
and with the exception of a small 
proportion left in use for the re- 
quirements of crotchety or invalided 
individuals or for night service, all 


” ” 4 ” 


To these we may add voitures 
de grande remise ° 
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the winter stock has gone into the 
ateliers to be re-painted. 

The superiority the Company has 
attained over the other proprietors 
of fiacres is due entirely to the 
wisdom of its regulations, but it is 
not without continual vigilance, and 
therefore continual expense, that 
their complete and accurate system 
of management is maintained. Its 
system is absolutely its own, and 
begins from the very beginning ; 
nothing, in fact, can be more com- 
plete, every carriage it owns being 
built on its own premises and under 
the most minute supervision. 

Up to the end of December 1872 
it had two ateliers de construction— 
one in the Rue du Chemin Vert, the 
other attached to the central dépét 
in the Rue Stanislas; but the latter 
of these having, in the beginning of 
1872, suffered severely by fire, the 
Company resolved to unite the 
two in one extensive building yard 
on their premises at La Villette, 
where since the beginning of 1873 
all the work has been carried on. 
Of the number of hands and the 
amount of machinery employed, we 
may judge from the fact that the 
Company annually turns out from 
four to five hundred fiacres,and from 
twenty-five to thirty voitures de 
grande remise. Of the former class 
the average cost is estimated at 
$38 fr. (say 341.) each, of the latter 
at 1,325 fr. (say 53/.) each. For 
the smaller repairs that are con- 
tinually being required by the 
Company’ carriages, there are aie- 
liers attached to seven of the seven- 
teen dépéts to which the carriages, 
when once finished, are severally 
allotted. Carriages belonging to 
dépéts which do not possess these 
ateliers are sent to the one nearest 
to their dépét. 

From ten to twelve years is con- 
sidered to be the life’s length of 
these vehicles, and during that time 
the repairs they require are, includ- 
ing the harness belonging to them, 
calculated at 2 fr. 27 c. a day for 
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each. However solidly built, they 
are heavily worked, and besides fair 
wear and tear, are liable to destruc. 
tive accidents and sudden cata. 
strophes; these, however, are, it 
appears, wonderfully rare consider. 
ing the vast amount of traffic and 
the crowded state of the Paris 
streets. 

The various materials employed 
in the more visible, as well as the 
minuter details, are all acquired by 
the Company in the raw state, and 
are stored, manipulated, and em- 
ployed on the premises. Here they 
duly pass through every form until 
finally turned out of hand, in more 
or less shapely and elegant combi- 
nation, a vehicle ready each in its 
turn for the use of every class of 
the Parisian public—destined to 
contribute its quota to the ceaseless 
and deafening grind of wheels which 
tells the busy and intricate history 
of Paris life without any pauses 
between its chapters. 

If there be bustle, noise, activity, 
enough and to spare within the 
ateliers of La Villette, there is also 
exercised there a wonderful modi- 
fying power of method, order, 
arrangement, and discipline regulat- 
ing all its movements and giving to 
each its proper office and due 
importance. It is divided into two 
distinct compartments; the first 
comprising the stores, the second 
the workshops. As for the contents 
of the former, it is only when we 
see and examine the component 
items that we realise to ourselves 
the variety and number of arti- 
cles called into requisition in the 
fabrication of one of these vehicles. 
So numerous are the operatives 
employed that the carriages seem 
literally to grow beneath their 
fingers. In the general type of 
the voiture de place there is not 
much variety; little opportunity 
therefore for the display of taste, 
but there is always a charm in the 
first bloom of its youthful fresh- 
ness and brightness. The first 
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process the infant vehicle under- 
goes on the threshold of existence, 
m conformity with official regula- 
tion, is that which determines its 
distinct personal identity; only in 
place of a name, it receives a 
number. It is then treated as a 
member of the Company’s family, 
and an account is opened in the 
books in its name. All its earnin 
are entered on one side, and all dis- 
bursements on its account on the 
other ; including, besides casual ex- 
penses, the cost of painting twice a 
year. 

Before quitting the subject of 
street fiacres, we must mention a 
circumstance in connection with 
them which must inevitably strike 
a foreigner, especially if of a specu- 
lative mind—the utter insufficiency 
not only of these, but of every de- 
scription of public conveyance in 
Paris on Sundays and holidays, also 
on wet days, and on fine days and 
onalluccasions generally on which 
there is any additional pressure. 
On our mentioning it to the 
manager of one of the dépdts, he 
replied that the question had been 
considered and discussed by the 
Committee of the Compagnie Géné- 
rale, but they had arrived at the 
conclusion that it was better there 
should be an occasional deficiency 
than that they should be burdened 
with these extra carriages, for which 
they would have no use on ordinary 
days. Our own observation, how- 
ever, would have led us to think 
that the accommodation—if public 
convenience were studied—was at 
all times considerably below the 
average. 

If Paris has improved in no other 
respect since the late sweeping 
disasters, their horrors, strange to 
say, have wrought a marvellous 
amelioration in the condition of the 
cab-horses. The cause, as soon as 
we enquire into it, appears before 
us clear and simple. During the 
siege the demand for horses resulted 
in the appropriation, on the part of 
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the authorities for the time being, 
of every horse that could be secured. 
Among these the cab-horses were, 
of course, taken; the best being 
employed for recruiting the cavalry, 
and the worst turned into beef for 
the table ! 

As for the Compagnie Générale, 
they admit that they made a very 
good thing of it; they disposed of 
their entire stock at a very fair 
price, and replenished their stables 
from the proceeds with new blood, 
to the great advantage of the public 
as well as of their shareholders. 
Anyone visiting Paris since that 
time can testify to the fact. 

The Londoner has long had to 
blush for the inferiority of the public 
carriages that disgrace his metro- 
polis, and, of a truth, he does not 
do much to improve the circum- 
stances of the miserable brutes who 
draw them. Yet there might surely 
be some effort made on their behalf, 
especially among people avowedly 
of superior skill in the management 
of horses. 

We find that at the end of Feb- 
ruary 1871, owing to the excep- 
tional cause we have stated above, 
the number of the Company’s work- 
ing horses was reduced to between 
five and six hundred ; by December 
31 of the same year, however, so dili- 
gently had they recruited their 
forces, that they had very nearly 
returned to their normal condition. 
They had necessarily been obliged 
to have recourse to foreign sources, 
but had managed their purchases so 
skilfully that in the course of ten 
months their staff amounted to 
9,000 horses for their fiacres and 
250 for what is called the grande 
remise, 9,250 in all, without in any 
way drawing on their shareholders. 

It was desirable to ascertain 
whether these horses, imported 
principally from foreign markets 
under the pressure of immediate 
need, would prove suited to the 
work and amenable to the difference 
of climate; also whether they would 
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be able to resist the fatigues of the 
Paris service. In the course of the 
first few months the trial proved 
most satisfactory, and, as time went 
on, there appeared no reason to 
doubt the issue: the infirmary ex- 
penses, indeed, were much smaller 
than usual. The discovery thus prac- 
tically established by the Company 
that there were certainforeign breeds 
of horses not only as well, but even 
better, suited to their requirements, 
than the indigenous cattle they had 
hitherto employed, is of great im- 
portance, their dealings being neces- 
sarily on a very extensive scale, for 
their annual reinforcements amount 
to from 1,500 to 2,000 head. It is 
evident that at a time when a 
general recruitment has become 
necessary, it would have been—if 
possible at all—only at an enor- 
mous sacrifice they could have ob- 
tained within the country so large 
a supply as they then needed. Not 
only had the terrible reverses expe- 
rienced by the nation suspended the 
commerce as well as the breeding 
of horses, but every individual indus- 
try employing horses also required 

be simultaneously restocked. 
The Company has always been 
extremely cautious—nay, we may 
say, fastidious—in the selection of 
its four-footed assistants, and only 
purchases them after severe and 
scrutinising trial. Up to the period 
of this new and exceptional occa- 


sion, which will make an epoch - 


in the annals of the Company, 
they had been accustomed to sup- 
ply their ranks from a stout little 
breed of horses, strongly built, 
powerful, and capable of great 
endurance, from Brittany, and on 
this source becoming exhausted, 
from Normandy, where a very simi- 
lar breed was to be found. The 
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environs of Cherbourg supplied 
them copiously, and the larger 
horses were obtained from Perche 
and Limousin; still, they were ready 
to secure any horses combining the 
qualities that fitted them for the 
fatigues of the Paris service, and 
how exhausting these are, may be 
judged from the fact that, according 
to the Company’s statistics, the 
vigour of a cheval de fiacre can only 
be counted upon for a period of from 
three to five years.' After this, 
the Company does not care to 
retain them, and they are pur- 
chased by small fiacre owners, whose 
‘turn-out’ always presents a very 
different appearance from those of 
the Compagnie Générale. 

As soon as a horse has become 
the property of the Company he is 
marked on the hoof, and a special 
sheet is assigned to him in their 
books by a distinct registration, 
which comprises his age and descrip- 
tion, his qualities and defects, as 
much of his antecedent history as 
can be gathered, his value, the 
name of the vendor, and the date of 
his entrance into the service. An 
account is, of course, also kept of 
his earnings and expenses. 

In order to spare the horses as 
much as possible, every one-horse 
carriage belonging to the Company 
has a relay of cue horse ; every two- 
horse carriage, of two ; so that every 
horse employed either rests entirely 
every alternate day or shares the 
day’s work with his substitute ; and 
besides this surplusage there is a 
sufficient reserve distributed over 
the stables of the various dépéts to 
fall back upon in case of accident or 
illness. 

It is necessarily a work of time 
to train these horses to the severe 
duties and the arduous conditions 


'In the Times of August 21 last we note a paragraph relating to ‘a pair of light 
carriage horses bought by the Vicar of Gringley on the Hill, Yorkshire, in 1863-4, at 
three years off, without shoes and with long tails, who between that time and the present 
have had regular daily work and have run considerably over 30,000 miles, and have 
worn out five sets of wheels ; they are still running every day as if they were not more 
than six years old. One is three-quarter bred, the other thorough; both 15 hands high.’ 
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of their calling, to enable them to 
undergo exposure to the weather at 
all hours and during all seasons, 
irregular exercise, irregular feeding, 
bearing for many consecutive hours 
the unintermittent friction of the 
harness and the constant weight of 
the shafts, remaining standing in 
the swampy streets after being 
thoroughly soaked, &c. To bear 
all this with physical indifference 
of course requires a laborious educa- 
tion, still it is carefully and judi- 
ciously provided for, and the results 
are correspondingly satisfactory. 
The plan adopted is to begin 
gently, and on a system of progres- 
sive exertion: at first the work is 
limited to a quarter of a day; it is 
then increased toa half, and finally, 
assoon as the probationer has proved 
himself capable of further efforts, 
to the entire day—from 7 a.m. till 
midnight. Still, this is not the 
absolutely normal rule, as there are 
various regulations for allowing re- 
pose when needed, and changing 
the horse with his relay in the 
course of the day. These educa- 
tionary precautions have proved 
by experience highly valuable 
in bringing the animal gradually 
into good working condition, in 
which it is then another work of 
patience and attention to maintain 


In September 1873, the Com- 
pagnie Générale owned 9,000 horses 
for voitures de place, of the average 
value of 800 francs (32/.) each, and 
of the finer class of horses for 
voitures de grande remise 250, of the 
average value of 1,700 francs (681.) 
each, 
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The keep of the horse forms an- 
other of the Company’s preoccupa- 
tions, and it wisely sees and studies 
its own interest in contributing as 
much as possible to the health and 
comfort of the cattle which work for 
it. The total cost of consumption for 
the year ending December 31, 1872, 
was 5,854,378 francs—being, say, 
5 francs 50 cents for each carriage.” 
Neither oats nor hay are spared, 
and where required variations of diet 
are allowed in barley, beans, and 
carrots. So much for ‘board ;’ 
we now come to the matter of 
‘lodging.’ 

As may be supposed, the extent of 
premises required for the accommo- 
dation of all these horses and the 
corresponding number of carriages 
owned by the Company is consider- 
able, and we are therefore not sur- 
prised to find that, apart from its 8 
stations de grande remise, its staff is 
distributed over 17 dépéts covering 
174,000 square metres of ground. 
The aggregate value of the whole 
of the Company’s immeubles or dead 
stock comprised in these various 
dépéis is estimated at 24,001,225 
francs. 

These figures supply some idea of 
the scale on which their transactions 
are based, and of the responsibilities 
attaching to the various depart- 
ments. As for the personnel, the 
staff employed by the Company in 
all departments amounts to 6,150 
individuals of all classes. Of these, 
130 are occupied in the bureauz ; 
120 act as superintendents; S00 
are workmen in the various ateliers 
de construction; 180 blacksmiths ; 
550 washers and cleaners, 100 


* The rations allowed daily are as follow: 2 kilog. 600 gr. of hay, 3 kilog. 400 gr. 


of straw, 6 kilog. 200 gr. varying to 7 kilog. of oats, according to circumstances of 
season, weather, extra work, or medical opinion (the horses of the grande remise depart- 
ment get an additional kilog. of oats), 500 to 800 gr. of ground or broken beaus. 

* The London General Omnibus Company’s horses have for some time past been fed 
entirely on a mixture consisting of bruised maize and chaff, 17 lbs. of the former added 
to 10 lbs. of the latter forming their daily allowance. This diet does not seem to be 


known in France; nevertheless, it has answered admirably here, and has been found not 
only highly beneficial to the horses, but extremely economical to the Company, while it 
protects both effectually from the dishonesty whether of the chandler or the groom. 
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greasers; 250 grooms or ostlers; 
4,000 drivers. 

For the drivers the regulations 
are as follow: When a driver takes 
up a@ fare at the stand or on the 
public highway, he is bound to 
enter in his book the hour, the 
spot from which he starts, that at 
which he stops, and the time at 
which he sets down ; before leaving 
the stand he submits this entry to 
the inspector. At night, when he 
returns to the dépét at which he 
took up his fiacre in the morning, 
he has to give up his fewille de 
retour, containing all the entries of 
the day’s work and also of the day's 
earnings, out of which he receives 
his wages of 3 fr. 50 c. per diem. 
His pourboires he, of course, reserves.4 
He then goes his way to his own 
home, which, if unmarried, is gene- 
rally a small hired garret, au 
premier (c’est-d-dire, en descendant 
du ciel). 

The washers then take charge of 
the carriage, covered as it may be, 
according to circumstances, with 
dust or with mud; they douche it 
with clean water, brush the panels 
and the wheels, and after polishing 
it up and brightening the lamps 
and the handles, they roll it a 
into its numbered place in the yard. 
Meantime the ostlers have possessed 
themselves of the horse or horses; 
they proceed to cleanse, black, and 
brighten the harness, wash, brush, 
curry and clean the horses, and 
dismiss them, each finding his way 
to the drinking trough, and thence 
to his own manger, which he never 
mistakes. In his stablea fresh litter 
is spread for him, and he is left to 
his well-earned repose. 

Next morning the stable-yard is 
astir betimes, and those who are 
curious in such details may witness 
a scene of much interest by resort- 
ing to one of these seventeen dépéts 
at half-past six o’clock. At or about 
this hour the drivers appear to claim 
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their vehicles: each finds his horse 
fed, cleaned, rested, and put to: his 
harness shines with cleanliness, his 
carriage is purified within and 
without: all he has to do is to 
mount his box and—provided with 
his feuille in blank—to drive to any 
stand he pleases, there to await the 
untried chances of the day ; and no 
doubt—whether consciously or not 
—he plays a part in many a romance 
of real life. 

If the horse, the driver, and the 
carriage are thus cared for, neither 
is the public, for whose use the 
whole machinery is put in motion, 
forgotten. Accordingly a measure, 
preliminary to the arrival of the 
drivers, is regularly observed. 
First appears the wheelwright, 
who passes systematically in review 
every individual carriage, tries every 
bolt, examines every screw, turns 
each wheel, strikes upon the axles, 
looks to the springs, draws up the 
glasses, and tests the locks and 
hinges of the doors. Meanwhile 
the veterinary surgeon has visited 
the horse, and the blacksmith has 
lifted each foot and examined the 
state of his shoes, and the buckles 
of the harness. 

Before starting in the morning 
each driver receives the rations 
allotted to his horse; and we were 
told, in answer to enquiry, that, as 
a rule, the drivers are extremely 
scrupulous in administering it; that, 
with few exceptions, they treat 
their cattle humanely and kindly, 
and have even been known to buy 
them forage when they have found 
they could consume more than the 
allowance. 

We now traverse a second yard 
of smaller dimensions, but likewise 
surrounded by stables, and pene- 
trate into a vast atelier appropriated 
to the repairing of vehicles damaged 
whether by wear or accident. 

Beyond this infirmary is a long 
walled space, which goes by the 


* The amount of these is estimated at an average of not more than 2 fr. per day. 
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expressive appellation of the ‘ Sor- 
bonne des Cochers,’ for here it is 
that a candidate for the honours of 
the box must pass his examination 
and take his degree. The simple 
assertion of capability is altogether 
inadmissible. He must begin by 
proving his ability to hold the 
reins and wield the whip; to 
manoeuvre up and down hill, through 
narrow and tortuous lanes ; to drive 
up to a door; to take a long sweep 
or a sharp turn. And this is not 
all; far from it. He must prove 
his intimate acquaintance with the 
devious and intricate old city; he 
must know his way by all the 
shortest cuts from one end of it to 
the other; he must be able to cer- 
tify his acquaintance withits crooked 
passages and labyrinthine lanes and 
courts as well as with its broad 
squares and open thoroughfares ; 
and he must prove himself possessed 
of an active and observing intelli- 
gence in notiug the ceaseless changes 
of names to which every political 
movement has always subjected all 
quarters of the variable and bizarre 
eapital. Should his knowledge prove 
satisfactory, he may be considered 
halfway towards his diploma, and 
receives the preliminary degree of 
‘cocher adjoint.’ This entitles him, 
on depositing a sum of 200 francs 
caution money to insure the pay- 
ment of any fines he may chance 
to incur, to mount the driving- 
seat and enter on his functions, 
but only in the form of a six 
months’ trial; if during that time 
—as a French writer on this 
subject puts it—he has not been 
more abusive, more quarrelsome, 
more dishonest towards his fares 
and towards the Company—not 
more rapacious in detaining pro- 
perty left in his carriage—has not 
been more often drunk, nor in more 
scrapes with the police, than a 
thorough cocher ought, he receives 
his certificate, and rises at once 
to the rank of qualified coachman, 
and dons the Company’s ‘ uniform.’ 
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It consists of a dark blue coat with 
bright buttons, scarlet waistcoat, 
hazel trousers, and glazed hat. In 
winter, as the Company does not 
provide any outer integument, it 
wisely winks at the introduction of 
a great-coat or rug. 

Of the vices to which the cocher 
de fiaere is addicted, intoxication 
is decidedly the most general. It 
is a curious fact that the cocher 
de fiacre, like the ‘piou-piou,’ though 
recruited from every grade of society, 
when once installed, seems to lose 
his previous characteristics and to 
constitute a distinct and separate 
class ; acquiring at once, as if by © 
intuition, the habits, the idiomatic 
language, the vices, and indeed all 
the traditionary idiosyncrasies of 
the body into which he has become 
incorporated. 

Who and what are these Paris 
cab-drivers? and can it really be 
true that there are concealed among 
their numbers, and disguised under 
the Company’s livery, members of 
families whose names are not only 
familiarly but honourably known, 
whether within or beyond their own 
country ? Our own enquiries, first 
of the police authorities, and then 
of the Company’s superior officials, 
enable us to state that. the belief is 
well founded, and that there is no 
class of French society that has not 
contributed to the fraternity. 

Among them, then, we find a con- 
siderable number of men, formerly 
gentlemen’s servants, who have 
lost their situations through mis- 
conduct or misfortune, or who pre- 
fer the greater freedom of the pub- 
lic service; of course there is a 
large proportion of country lads, 
who have desultorily or adventur- 
ously come to the capital to seek 
their fortune. Many of the cochers 
de fiacre, we learn, have once been 
artillery soldiers, many have begun 
life as waiters in provincial cafés, or 
as barbers, water-carriers, itinerant 
tinkers, &c.; but we also discover 
that bankrupt tradesmen, photogra- 
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phers, disgraced schoolmasters and 
ushers, notaries and clerks, and oc- 
casionally doctors, have taken 
refuge in the ranks of this call- 
ing, which likewise conceals a 
number of refractory and unfrocked 
priests. Moreover, it is confidently 
asserted that among them are to be 
found near relations, and in some 
instances sons, of distinguished 
families and of men who have held 
ministerial appointments in some 
of the Governments of France. 

We know of one observer, who 
found the greatest amusement 
in guessing at the previous calling 
and occupation of every cocher he 
passed. Once when walking out 
with a friend, M. fixed his eye on 
the driver of a vehicle jogging 
sleepily along the Boulevard ; then 
turning to his friend, he said : 

‘Gageons que voili un ancien 
prétre.’ 

‘ Pas 
other. 

*Si fait,’ said M., and he called 
loudly after him—‘ Auriga !’ 

The coachman started, but re- 
covered himself in an instant, and 
drove on as if he had not heard. 

‘ Auriga!’ repeated the other in 
a louder tone, and somewhat au- 
thoritatively. 

On this the cocher, as if provoked 
into a reply, turned round, and 
drawing up, said : 

*‘Loquere, Domine, 
servus tuus.’ 

‘What did I tell you ?’ remarked 
M. exultingly to his companion ; 
‘he answers in Bible-Latin. I will 
talk to him in his own tongue.’ 
Then addressing the man, he con- 
tinued: ‘Duc me ad dirigendum 
pedes meos in viam pacis, tibi dabo 
viginti asses ad bibendum.’ 

The man said not a word, but 
got down and opened the door of 
his vehicle. The two friends mount- 
ed, and found he was duly driving 
in the direction of the Rue de la 
Paix. Arrived there, he halted. 
M. alighted, paid his fare, gave 
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him his twenty sous pourboire as 
promised, and said to him in 
French : 

‘Is it not true that your original 
avocation was conducting souls, 
and not fares?’ 

‘ You think, then, monsieur,’ said 
he of the whip, evading the ques- 
tion, ‘that fares have no souls?’ 
and he closed the colloquy with a 
hearty laugh. 

Unfortunately the cocher de fiacre, 
whether coming into his occupa- 
tion in the regular course of events 
or migrating into it from any ille- 
gitimate source, is not always so 
harmless as the individual our friend 
happened to light upon; under 
these circumstances it becomes a 
matter of public importance that 
the population should be protected 
from this very mixed fraternity. 

The cocher de fiacre is thoroughly 
under the surveillance of the police, 
and no one can exercise the func- 
tions it imposes without a special 
authorisation from the Préfecture. 

No sooner has the candidate ap- 
plied for the necessary permission, 
than he becomes the subject of the 
most scrutinising investigation, and 
must trace back his history to the 
day on which he was born and 
registered ; the successive events of 
his life must be recorded, and every 
detail required must be supplied, 
not only of himself, but of the persons 
he was originally known to, and of 
those who have taken part in his sub- 
sequent career, who arethen likewise 
tracked by the police: according to 
the nature of the replies and of the 
results of the enquiriesinstituted, the 
solicited permission is granted or 
refused. If the former, he is duly 
entered in the police register, and a 
number is assigned him by which 
he is always afterwards known, and 
all retrospective particulars ascer- 
tained respecting him are entered 
under that number. (This number, 
it may be observed, has nothing in 
common with the number on his 
carriage.) On the opposite side the 
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ge is left in blank, to be inscribed 
with all the details, as they occur, of 
his future career, often destined to 
exhibit a melancholy chapter of hu- 
man frailty and disastrous failure. 

One of the chief temptations, and 
therefore of the chief offences, to 
which the cocher de fiucre is liable, 
is dishonesty towards his employers ; 
and ingenious as are the methods 
which have been devised by the 
Company to protect itself from these 
petty—but, in the aggregate, heavy 
—depredations, no system has yet 
been found efficient in obviating the 
possibility of their occurrence. The 
compteur, an old institution in the 
Paris fiacre system, and which has 
received many improvements; the 
local bureaux attached severally to 
each of the 156 stations distributed 
over Paris, the supervision of am- 
bulant inspectors always oscillating 
between them; and last, but not 
least, that of which the cocher is 
most afraid, because its mechanism 
is a mystery to him, the system of 
secret agencies, only very partially 
protect the Company. 

The special brigade of secret 
agency—the members of which, as 
may be supposed, are not persons of 
the highest character—consists of 
not fewer than sixty or seventy per- 
sons, who may be of either sex, and 
who place themselves under the 
orders of an officer belonging to 
the police. The inducement to per- 
form the work of a spy is the pro- 
mise of a considerable share in the 
fine levied on the culprit—rs5 fr. out 
of the 30 fr. the cocher is compelled 
to pay when caught, over and above 
the restitution of the overcharge to 
the party he has cheated. Besides 
these invisible detectors, the cocher 
is never free, whether in broad day- 
light or during the dark hours of 
the night (which offer a chance of 
immunity to every other description 
of criminal), from the surveillance of 
the 3,600 sergens de ville who prowl 
about the streets of ‘ Paris et sa ban- 
lieue,’ and he is obliged, at the 
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command of any one of them, in- 
stantaneously to produce his papers, 
and to submit to their inspection 
his feuille du jour: the Company is 
therefore not without its auxiliaries. 

The fearful fate of a gentleman who 
ventured to expose an imposition 
of the usual nature on the part of a 
Paris cocher is too striking not to be 
well remembered. This gentleman, 
whose name was M. Juge, held an 
official position at Douay as super- 
intendentand manager of the Normal 
Schools, and, happening during the 
vacation to be at Paris, was, with his 
wife, in the Place de la Concorde on 
September 16, 1865, when he called 
a fiacre and desired to be driven to 
the Bois de Boulogne. On alighting, 
he paid the fare, which the driver 
(whose name was Colignon) com- 
plained was not the correct amount, 
and demanded a further payment of 
twenty sous, which M. Juge paid 
him, but reported the circumstance 
the next day at the Préfecture. The 
consequence was that on September 
22 Colignon received a summons to 
attend at the Fourriére, and on ap- 
pearing there was reprimanded, and 
required to make direct restitution 
of the amount extorted to M. Juge, 
whose address was supplied to him. 

Colignon unquestionably belonged 
to the worst ‘category’ of drivers. 
He went straight home, taking with 
him a brocanteur, to whom he sold 
off his furniture and effects. He 
then purchased a brace of pistols, 
loaded them, and, putting one in 
each pocket, proceeded to No. 85 
Rue d’Enfer, where M. Juge was 
staying. Having asked for that 
gentleman, he was shown into a 
room on the ground floor, where he 
was sitting. He stated his business 
and put downthe money. M. Juge 
made no observation, but, taking up 
a pen, was about to sign the receipt, 
when Colignon drew the pistol 
from his right-hand trousers pocket, 
pointed it at the head of his 
victim, and blew out his brains. 
Madame Juge was in the act of 
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entering the room by a door of 
communication, and rushed forward 
on hearing the report and seeing 
her husband fall, when the assassin 
cocked the second pistol and aimed 
it at her, but it missed fire. He then 
threw down the weapon, leaped out 
of the window, and was hastening 
to escape, when he was seized by 
aman named Proudhon, and given 
in charge. 

His trial took place at the Cour 
d’Assises on November 12, when 
he was condemned to death; but 
although his execution on Decem- 
ber 12 gave him time to reflect on 
his crime, ho maintained a dogged 
demeanour, and seemed perfectly 
hardened in what he had done. 

This tragic event naturally sug- 
gested a modification in the system 
of retribution hitherto prrsued, and 
it was thenceforward decreed that 
complaints of this nature should 
be made and received in privacy, 
and that when an extortion had 
been proved, the sum unfairly ob- 
tained should be deposited by the 
offending driver at the Préfecture, 
where the complainant might call 
for it on receiving due notice, and 
that if, as often happened, he did 
ndt care to take it up, it should be 
devoted to the funds of the Bureau 
de Bienfaisance at the expiration of 
the year. 

According to the statistics of the 
Préfecture, we may estimate at an 
average of 180 monthly the com- 
plaints officially made by the public; 
of these it appears that about 60 
entail punishment beyond the mere 
restitution. It is noteworthy, es- 
pecially by Englishmen, that the 
plaintiff in such cases is treated 
with justice and fair consideration, 
and is not persecuted with those 
annoyances which render the expo- 
sure of dishonesty almost an im- 
possibility in our own country. 

The driver of a fiacre is bound to 
hand to the hirer his ticket, show- 
ing his number and the tariff regu- 
lations, &c., of the Company. Since 
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January this ‘ticket’ has taken 
the form of a cover to a little book, 
containing, besides an almanack for 
the month, a variety of useful in. 
formation respecting public places 
of amusement, postal regulations, 
&c. The Company, no doubt, 
make the publication pay, as the 
intervening spaces are filled up with 
advertisements. 

In Paris two modes of seeking 
redress against cab extortions or 
insolence on the part of drivers 
are open to the public. The ag. 
grieved party can either apply to 
the Préfet de Police, by whom a 
report of the case is then made to 
the chef de bureau, who is sufficiently 
acquainted with all the cochers under 
his surveillance to know the degree 
of importance which should be at- 
tached to the complaint, or he can 
have recourse to the chef de station 
to which the fiacre belongs, who 
inscribes the particulars in the spe- 
cial register deposited there, whence 
it is copied by the surveillant, and 
by him communicated to the chef de 
bureau. 


In either case the particulars are 
drawn up by the Contrdleur de la 
Fourriére (who holds his authority 
direct from the Préfetde Police), and 
the accused is summoned thither, 
where the deposition is read over to 


him. If he should deny or dispute 
any of the statements, and then 
only, the plaintiff is called, and the 
two are confronted. The Contrdleur 
then becomes arbitrator between 
the parties, who are respectively in- 
formed of the result of his delibera- 
tions, officially forwarded from the 
Préfecture de Police. The punish- 
ment inflicted in case of extortion 
is, as we have said, restitution 
to the wronged party, and a fine; 
for insolence or insubordination, it 
is the mise a pied, or sequestration 
from his occupation and imprison- 
ment for a longer or shorter period. 

The cocher, however, cannot com- 
plain of his lot: he is never punished 
unless he deserves it; whereas 
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there are rewards, which he has 
only to exert himself to obtain, for 
ood conduct on his part. The 

Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals offers certain premiums 
upon humanity which it is in the 

wer of all drivers to obtain, while 
the Préfecture de Police sets apart 
an annual sum of 1,500 francs for 
prizes offered to the competition of 
cochers, and awarded in considera- 
tion of probity, civility, and hu- 
manity. The Company is very 
properly severe on _ incorrigible 
offenders, and when once a cocher 
has disgraced himself sufficiently 
to deserve rustication, he is never 
readmitted into its service. This 
final measure, however, must be 
with the participation of the Pré- 
fecture de Police. 

There is a constant and uniform 
co-operation between the Préfecture 
and the Company, whose rules are 
all supported and enforced—as they 
are in the first instance sanctioned— 
by police authority. That relating 
to public property is very stringent, 
and ordains that every driver shall 
after a fare has alighted immedi- 
ately search his carriage, and should 
he find any article has been inad- 
vertently forgotten, be shall, without 
regard to its value, carry it with as 
little delay as possible to the Pré- 
fecture. 


We now come to a_ separate 
branch of the Company’s undertak- 
ing: that which provides ‘ pseudo- 
private’ carriages of every descrip- 
tion, comprising the supplementary 
detail of horses and harness, ser- 
vants and liveries, and all decorative 
accessories suited to every possible 
occasion—the whole, for hire by the 
year, season, month, week or even 
day, on terms to be regulated by 
private arrangement. 

Those who desire the addition of 
their cipher, arms, crest, or coronet 
on the panels or any other part of 
the equipage, can be accommodated 
even in this caprice. 
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As the grande remise is appro- 
priated entirely to équwipages de luxe 
and all that appertains thereto, its 
principal dépét has been: not inap- 
propriately located in the centre of 
a neighbourhood devoted to fashion. 

A lofty arched porte cochére in 
the Rue Basse des Remparts an- 
nounces the establishment in ques- 
tion, and there is a second of these 
dépéts in the Avenue Duquesne. 
The gates are open: descending 
the broad paved road about fifty 
yards we find ourselves in a large 
courtyard of about 1,000 métres 
square, paved and roofed with glass, 
enclosed by a quadrangular building 
consisting of stables, coach-houses, 
ateliers or workshops and dependen- 
cies: the bureau is at the entrance 
on the left; here we were met by 
the manager, a very intelligent and 
communicative as well as obliging 
man, who conducted us over every 
department. He frequently goes 
over to England to purchase horses, 
and said many flattering things 
about our country. A large portion 
of the yard, we observed, was 
covered with carriages evidently in 
habitual use, and just now in the 
hands of several stablemen, who 
were busily cleaning and washing 
them; afterwards polishing them 
up with care and very satisfactory 
results. 

On the lower storey of three sides 
ofthe quadrangular building which 
encloses the yard, are the stables, 
constructed with strict regard to 
ventilation and drainage, and in 
splendid order. The stalls areroomy, 
and each side is capable of accom- 
modating 100 horses; at present 
there are only 250; the number not 
having yet been fully made up again 
since the war. The value—or rather 
the cost—of these horses averages 
1,750 franes (about 70/.) each. 

No private stable even in England 
could be more scrupulously clean, 
neat, and orderly. The mangers are 
replenished at regularintervals from 
the enormous granaries and stores 
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above, by means of two colossal 
square-mouthed funnels, through 
one of which the oats already win- 
nowed are poured, from the other 
the bundles of hay are distributed. 
In a second court, into which we 
pass from the first, are the work- 
shops and smithy for repairing and 
restoring all vehicles belonging to 
the grande remise; the latter also 
for shoeing the horses and replacing 
such portions of the harness as are 
damaged or worn out, &c. On the 
opposite side is the infirmary, under 
the care of a resident veterinary 
surgeon and his assistant. It is 
constructed with great forethought; 
it is supplied with loose boxes, and 
is provided with all kinds of medical 
machinery. 

Immediately over the stables are 
situated what are termed the ‘ gal- 
leries,’ meaning in fact an extensive 
coach-house: this floor is reached by 
a gradually sloping ascent, up and 
down which the carriages are made 
to pass by a windlass. Here stand 
the various carriages offered for 
hire, at the present time amount- 
ing to about 200.5 Carriages of 
every calibre and every style are 
here displayed. Imposing family 
caléches a huwit ressorts, graceful, 
easy-going barouches, ponderous 
landaus, cosy coupés, elegant 
d’Orsays, smart phaetons, stylish 
cabriolets, and coquettish little 
pony-chaises, stand there invitingly 
shining in their new varnish : varied 
are they in colour, and are got 
up on a graduated scale of cost- 
liness to suit all tastes and accom- 
modate all pockets. At the ex- 
tremity of the building we find a 
room containing a correspondingly 
liberal choice of harness and capari- 
sons; in sbort, all needful as well as 
more luxurious accessories. No 
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sooner has the Paris season begun 
to dawn, than hither resort those 
among the votaries of amusement 
and of fashion who either cannot 
afford or do not care to pay the 
cost of keeping a carriage of their 
own—to select an equipage suited 
to the position they are entitled to 
illustrate, or to that they are ambi. 
tious of representing. The choice is 
ample here; they may humour their 
caprice, gratify their taste if they 
have any, or borrow that of the 
foremanif they havenone. Aclient 
need only possess the means—or 
the talent of making the purveyor 
think he possesses it—to figure on 
the high-road of fashion in the most 
dazzling turn-out of the day. 

Everything that vanity can sug. 
gest or luxury supply in the way 
of external show, is to be had here 
at the cost of its hire, and on the 
shortest notice ; so that the enriched 
grocer who is starting in fashionable 
life may bewilder the aristocratic 
habitués of the ‘ Bois’ by driving 
among them in a caléche as elegant, 
with armorial bearings as ancient, 
harness as splendid, and horses as 
high-stepping, as their own. 

Of the numerous chevaliers, 
barons, counts, marquises, dukes 
and princes, male and female, real 
and sham, whom we meet on the 
drive; who shall say how much of 
their gold is tinsel; how much of 
their diamonds, paste; of their titles, 
self-conferred ; of their scutcheons, 
Faux blason; and how much of their 
splendour has been simply hired of 
the Compagnie Générale ? 

We descend the Grand Avenue; 
it is the height of the season—there 
is a crush of carriages—we are 
obliged to make way for a splendid 
landau drawn by a pair of richly 
harnessed, irreproachable, self-con- 


5 The voitures de grande remise, being intended to pass for private carriages, do not 
carry their number ostensibly; still, as they are virtually hired carriages rm amenable 
to certain rules and regulations imposed by the Préfecture, it is necessary they should 
carry 8 number. This number is stamped or branded on the seat immediately below the 


cushion. 
No. 4,201 and No. 5,000. 


The numbers of the Company’s woitures de grande remise range between 
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scious bays—bays are the rage just 
now—how proudly they step! how 
they nod their heads and seem to be 
communicating some satisfactory 
thought to each other !—how their 
skins shine, and how the gilt en- 
richments of their trappings glitter 
inthe sun! The portly coachman, 
gorgeously liveried, sits compla- 
cently enthroned on his box; the 
footmen who stand behind are ad- 
mirably matched, their hair is duly 
powdered—why not? there is a 
dressing-room at the grande remise 
where all addenda are provided, and 
can be adapted to the lacquey, or 
a lacquey may be selected and be 
adapted to them. 

The whole of this turn-out, which 
represents the establishment of a 
prince, may be obtained—should 
the hirer have any purpose in view 
which requires such a display—for 
asingle month ; and ata sacrifice of 
not more than 5ol. or 6ol. he may 
purchase the reputation of a mil- 
lionaire. 

If a carriage be required to cut a 
dash at the races, all the orthodox 
paraphernalia are on the premises 
ready to be supplied ; if for a wed- 
ding, the very bouquets for the ser- 
vants’ button-holes are not forgot- 
ten; gala occasions of every kind are 
provided for ; rosettes of every shade 
and colour, horse-nets of all sizes 
and patterns, and trimmed with 
streamers of every hue, silver bells, 
gilt bells, postilions’ jackets, tassels, 
whip-handles, and heaven knows 
what besides. 

The carriage waits; jump in, 
young man; the gaping public 
stands aside, and, however demo- 
cratic its politics, somehow or other 
is always ready to make way for 
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whosoever belongs or appears to be- 
long toa higher grade than its own 
in the social scale. And so now 
they taxe you for a nobleman, and 
exclaim: ‘That prince must be worth 
at least five and twenty thousand 
francs a month!’ And so you are, 
perhaps; but they don’t know it is 
only for one month. 

Personages of all ranks have re- 
posed on those cushions: ministers, 
ambassadors, foreigners of import- 
ance passing through Paris, wealthy 
bankers, capitalists, or those as- 
piring to become such, as well as 
sham aristos, elegant swindlers, and 
plausible adventurers; indeed, so 
numerous are those of the latter 
denominations who present them- 
selves at the Company’s bureaua, 
that its officials have found it ne- 
cessary to adopt a certain system of 
reserve with unrecommended, unre- 
cognised, or too well recognised, 
applicants. They are informed that 
the regulations of the Company re- 
quire a deposit of the value of the 
equipage, and the amount of the 
hire paid in advance, and it gene- 
rally happens that theso terms ‘do 
not suit.’ 

The Company has recently orga- 
nised a new category of carriages, 
distinguished as voitwres d volonté ; 
they can be bespoke and hired for 
any single occasion, or can be taken 
by the day, or for several days, or 
for a certain number of hours per 
day. This novel branch of the 
service is destined chiefly for the 
accommodation of visitors to the 
capital, whose time is limited, 
and who may therefore find it 
valuable to have a carriage always 
at their orders on very moderate 
terms. 
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FIJI. 
By a Recent Resripent. 


HE possibility of Fiji becoming 
a British Colony naturally 
directs attention to this interest- 
ing group of islands in the South 
Pacific Ocean, which are destined, 
under any circumstances, to be 
of considerable importance. Lying 
to the north-east of Austra- 
lasia, 1,700 miles distant from 
Sydney, and 1,100 miles from 
Auckland, they have been for some 
time of great interest to the colon- 
ists of Australia and New Zealand. 
Fiji comprises a group of islands 
upwards of two hundred in number, 
and of which more than sixty are 
inhabited. The more important, 
however, only number about a 
dozen. They are named Viti Levu, 
Vanua Levu, Taviuni, Kandavu, 
Koro, Loma Loma, Lakemba, Man- 
go, Rambi, Ngau, Batiki, and 
Ovalau. On the eastern shores of 
the last mentioned, the town of 
Levuka has sprung into existence, 
which is the capital of the group. 
Occupying the central portion of 
Western Polynesia, midway between 
the Tonga Islands and the French 
Colony of New Caledonia, Fiji ex- 
tends across the Pacific Ocean three 
hundred miles from east to west, 
and two hundred miles from north 
to south. The superficial area of 
the group equals that of Wales, and 
the two largest islands are Viti 
Levu and Vanua Levu, each of 
which is more than two hundred 
miles in circumference. The Dutch 
navigator Tasman first discovered 
Fiji in 1643, yet little was known 
of the islands until Commodore 
Wilkes, of the United States Ex- 
ploring Expedition, wrote an in- 
teresting account of them more 
than thirty years ago. Situate 
between the meridians of 176° east 
and 178° west longitude, and the 
parallels of 15° and 20° south lati- 
tude, the climate is tropical, but, as 
such, is by no means unhealthy. 


The face of the country usually 
presents an irregular outline of 
hill and dale, and the diversified 
scenery with its evergreen vegeta- 
tion exhibits a variety of pictures 
of great natural beauty. Hills rise 
with a varied ascent and reach an 
elevation of from one to two thou- 
sand feet, whilst in Viti Levu they 
attain an altitude of more than four 
thousand feet. These attract the 
clouds, and the annual rainfall in 
such districts is considerably over 
two hundred inches. Rivers are 
therefore numerous, and some are 
of greater dimensions than strangers 
would anticipate. The Rewa, Ba, 
Singotoka, Nadi, and other useful 
streams are met with in Viti Levu, 
and the first named, in its windings, 
is more than 100 miles in length; 
whilst in Vanua Levu the Ndreketi 
is of considerable importance to the 
settlers. The sources of some of 
these have never been explored, as 
the interior of the former island is 
still in the possession of cannibals, 
who have hitherto effectually pre- 
vented the white man from pene. 
trating into their territories. The 
rivers, however, are usually shallow, 
and therefore not of that commer- 
cial value which their width would 
seem to indicate. The hills are 
well timbered, but none of the local 
kinds of wood has, as yet, assumed 
any mercantile importance ; the im- 
portation of kauri from New Zea- 
land supplying the wants of the 
white community. More than two 
hundred varieties of fern abound, 
and as the climate is never below 
60 degrees, plants grow with unsur- 
passed rapidity. Being south of the 
equator, the seasons are the opposite 
to those of Great Britain, the coolest 
months being July and August, 
whilst in February and March the 
heat is intense. For the last nine 
months of the year no great atmo- 
spheric disturbances are experi- 
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enced, but January, February, and 
March are locally designated ‘the 
hurricane months.’ In the early 
part of the year the probabilities 
of ‘a hurricane’ occurring is the 
leading topic of conversation, and 
its destructiveness in former years 
dilated on. Such violent storms, 
however, do not recur annually, for 
nine consecutive years have passed 
without any, nor did they occur in 
*72 and ’73; but in February last a 
heavy gale passed over some por- 
tions of the group. And after all, 
hurricanes in Fiji do not equal in 
severity the gales which usually 
visit the English shores during the 
winter months. Nevertheless the 
wind blows with sufficient force to 
blow down the houses of the na- 
tives, uproot cotton, snap asunder 
cocoa-nut trees, destroy banana 
plantations, and generally damage 
the growing crops. Shipping dis- 
asters, with loss of life, are common 
during a hurricane, but such casual- 
ties might, in many instances, be 
avoided by the adoption of the most 
ordinary precautions. 

The extreme range of the ther- 
mometer is about 30 degrees, the 
highest reading not being more 
than 97 degrees ; but the enervating 
influences of the climate will be ap- 
parent when it is remembered that 
the nights are only a few degrees 
cooler than the hottest portion of 
the day. Thus Fiji is an exhausting 
zone, and although fairly well 
adapted to white men of sound con- 
stitution is by no means a suitable 
country for women and children. 
As the annual rainfall averages up- 
wards of one hundred and fifty 
inches the evaporation constantly 
going on is extensive, and thus the 
air is ever charged with more or 
less moisture, which assumes the 
form of a vapour bath. No endemic 
diseases prevail, and notwithstand- 
ing the wearing out nature of the 
clime, ordinary health, with care, 
may be enjoyed. The exhilarating 
effects, however, produced in cooler 
countries are never experienced by 
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the white settler in Fiji; on the 
contrary, he frequently feels languid 
and depressed, and unwilling to 
make the slightest exertion. Medi- 
cal theorists, in their ignorance, 
have sent consumptive patients to 
Fiji; but no greater mistake could 
be made, and the speedy death of 
such invalids is the inevitable result. 
Those suffering from tubercular af- 
fections need a dry and mild climate, 
and not the heat and moisture of 
tropical islands in the South Pacific 
Ocean. 

The native inhabitants, with their 
scanty attire and brown skins, pre- 
sent evidences of their Papuan 
origin. They number about one 
lndred thousand, and more than a 
tenth of them are cannibals. These 
latter are a finer race than the so- 
called Christians, and the men fre- 
quently reach a height of six feet 
and upwards. Commonly, no cloth- 
ing whatever is used by either sex 
among these savages. Many hor- 
rible tales have been related with 
assiduity concerning the atrocities 
of Fijian cannibals, and some of 
these tales are true. 

But it:is a well-known fact 
that white men in Fiji have com- 
mitted atrocities equalling in enor- 
mity anything which can be ad- 
duced against the cannibals. This 
has been the case from the early 
part of this century down to the 
present time. The savages have 
no means of setting forth their case 
to the world, and in tbe general 
ignorance which prevails as to their 
true condition, the measures which 
are adopted for their extirpation 
meet with approval. It may be 
asked, however, who are the greatest 
savages—the white men who were 
taught good things in their child- 
hood, or the Fijian native who has 
had no teaching other than that 
which he derives from nature? The 
answer is obvious ; but we turn from 
that in order to state that useful 
Jaws for the regulation of industries 
and social relations are in force 
in native towns, and the m»jority 
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of them equal in excellence any 
enactments passed by the most 
highly civilised nations, A curious 
custom prevails in regard to their 
connubial relations. On the birth 
of an infant the husband lives apart 
from his wife for the next two or 
three years, and the advantages 
accruing to the children by such a 
rule are obvious ; although it is the 
cause of Fijians never having large 
families. 

Land tenure in Fiji is a vexed 
question of lasting prominence ; 
and although the white settlers 
have obtained possession of some 
valuable tracts, yet the tactics 
pursued in their alleged purchases 
are not such as_ will command 
general approval. In regard to the 
native ownership of land, that ex- 
cellent authority the late Mr. 
Consul Pritchard states : 


Every inch of land in Fiji has an owner. 
Every parcel or tract of land has a name, 
and the boundaries are defined and well 
known. The proprietorship rests in fami- 
lies, the heads of families being representa- 
tives of the title. Every member of a 
family can use the land attaching to the 
family. Thus the heads of families are the 
nominal owners, the whole family are the 
actual occupiers. The family land main- 
tains the whole family, and the members 
maintain the head of the family. A chief 
holds his lands under precisely the same 
tenure as head of his family, and his per- 
sonal rights obtain only to the land per- 
taining to his family, in which right every 
member of his family shares, so far as to 
use any portion of the land. But the chief 
is also head of his tribe, and as such, certain 
rights to the whole land of the tribe 
appertain tohim. The tribe is the family, 
and the chief is the head of the family. 
The families of a tribe maintain the chief. 
In war they give him their services, and 
follow him to the fight. In peace they 
supply him with food. In this way the 
whole tribe attains a certain collective 
interest in all the lands held by each family, 
and every parcel of land alienated contracts 
the source from which the collective tribal 
support is drawn. From this complicated 
tenure it is clear that the alienation of land, 
however large or small the tract, can be 
made valid only by the collective act of the 
whole tribe in the persons of the ruling 
chief and the heads of families, 

In 
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from the native owners white men 
have systematically disregarded the 
united rights, and in making ques- 
tionable purchases from individuals 
have thus been the means of creating 
endless disputes. This has been 
the primary cause of many lament. 
able outrages, and in cases whero 
overt acts of violence have not yet 
occurred, the bitterness arising out 
of such unfair transactions is still 
fresh in the native mind, and 
may, in the future, be manifested by 
bloody reprisals. Wars of spolia- 
tion against unoffending Fijians 
have been organised and undertaken 
by the settlers for the avowed pur- 
pose of obtaining, through such 
violence, the land and inheritance 
of the native residents; and after 
the acquisition of ‘freehold land’ 
by the prosecution of such success- 
ful raids, the new occupiers main- 
tain their position by firing on all 
natives whenever they may appear 
within range. This applies to 
women and children as well as the 
men—the rule is universal—for the 
existence of a Fijian in any form 
is regarded as detrimental to the 
best interest of the white foreign 
population. It is held that the 
native owners must be blotted out, 
in order that their lands may fall 
into the hands of the white man, 
and any means whereby such a 
consummation may be attained is 
regarded with general satisfaction. 

Early.in this century a party of 
escaped English convicts from New 
South Wales reached Fiji, and they 
were the first white men to settle in 
the group. The Alsatia which they 
thus formed has ever since been an 
attractive retreat for malefactors 
from the Australasian Colonies, 
and these ‘civilised’ settlers have 
unhappily won for the islands 
an unenviable notoriety. Having 
transgressed the laws of other lands, 
it is not surprising that on their 
arrival in Fiji they should continue 
their evil practices, and it is 
lamentable that the influences of 
such a class should be dominant. 
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Some of them are known as ‘ beach 
combers,’ men of the vagrant type, 
who will stop at nothing in the 
form of vice or violence, and whose 
abandoned practices are only ter- 
minated by death, which usually 
takes place under horrifying cir- 
cumstances. It was also not un- 
common for men who had failed in 
commerce in other lands to com- 
mence anew in Fiji, and, being as 
aspiring as they were unscrupulous, 
some of these won their way to 
an ephemeral local reputation. It 
was from the last-named sources 
that the government movement of 
1871 emanated, which has been 
described as having ‘sprung from 
the soil.’ The use of such a 
phrase, however, does not convey 
a right impression as to the 


men who banded themselves to- 
gether in that organisation for 
their own aggrandisement at the 
expense of truth and justice. Gain- 
ing the ear of a Fijian Chief named 
Thakombau, it was suddenly an- 
nounced three years ago that a 


Constitutional Government had 
been formed in his name, who was 
henceforth styled ‘King;’ while 
‘Ministers’ who formed his 
‘Cabinet,’ with the prefix of 
‘Honourable’ before their names, 
were created with equal readiness. 
Locally this step was designated 
a coup d'état, and from its first 
appearance met with considerable 
opposition. Thakombau’s advisers, 
however, declared that they had 
a right to create a kingdom after 
the model of Hawaii, putting 
forward this very questionable 
precedent for the unlooked for 
development of affairs in Fiji. Those 
who took a prominent share in the 
movement were British subjects, 
and as their proceedings were 
clearly illegal, the Colonial Secre- 
tary of New South Wales, Sir 
James Martin, ably pointed out 
this in a despatch to the Colonial 
Office, in which it was made clear 
that the establishment of autho- 
rity on such a basis must be 
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followed by mischievous results. 
Similar views had been antici- 
pated by Mr. Consul March in his 
admirable representations to the 
Foreign Office, who had the advan- 
tage of being on the spot, and thus 
a personal knowledge of those who 
shared in the initiatory measures of 
the so-called government. His re- 
ports ably set forth the unhappy 
condition of affairs, the local oppo- 
sition to the movement, and the 
certainty of its leading to anarchy . 
and commercial depression if per- 
mitted to remain in force. Not- 
withstanding the moderation and 
clearness with which such trust- 
worthy men recorded their un- 
biassed opinions in regard to Fijian 
affairs, the new government was 
recognised by Mr. Gladstone’s ad- 
ministration, which unwisely con- 
ceded to it the right of exercising 
authority within the group. Matters 
of fact appear to have been wholly 
disregarded, fallacious representa- 
tions gained the ascendancy, and 
Thakombau’s officials took advan- 
tage of their success, and carried 
out their administration in the 
most intolerant spirit. This des- 
potic sway, in combination with 
the greatest recklessness, intensified 
the prevailing opposition, which 
spread among tho natives as well as 
the white settlers. The Fjians, 
however, were unable in their in- 
cohesiveness to orgazise any impor- 
tant resistance; but the settlers 
acted in concert, and their unity 
becoming formidable, more than 
once threatened to overthrow Tha- 
kombau’srule. Fifteen months ago 
the Government forces at the Ba 
surrendered at discretion to the 
settlers, but such success was 
short lived, as the British naval 
authorities in Fijian waters nullified 
that advantage by removing, as 
prisoners, two leaders of the move- 
ment, and intimated that the Fijian 
authorities must be obeyed. These 
prisoners were detained for a fort- 
night, when they were uncondition- 
ally released without any charges 
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whatever being preferred against 
them. Were it not for the mud- 
dling and illegal interference of 
British naval officers in affairs 
ashore, the Fijian Government 
would not have outlived the first 
year of its life; but instead of pur- 
suing a policy of non-interference, 
the naval power was utilized for the 
purpose of maintaining in authority 
that iniquitous combination. One 
of the results of the Government 
movement is that a debt of more 
than 80,000/. has been created, and 
there are neither any public works 
to show how such an amount 
might have been disbursed, nor is 
any information forthcoming as to 
the manner in which that sum has 
been expended. This expenditure 
is in addition to the revenue which 
has been raised, and which has 
been estimated to reach the sum 
of 40,0001. 

In 1859 the question of the an- 
nexation of the Fiji Islands by 
Great Britain was first mooted, 
and the Duke of Newcastle des- 
patched Colonel Smythe, R.A., as 
a Special Commissioner, to make 
inquiries on the spot. Several 
influential chiefs had then signed 
an offer of cession, but in the 
result the proposition was de- 
clined. The scattered settlers, how- 
ever, never forgot the annexation 
movement; and four years ago a 
numerously signed petition in its 
favour was deposited by them with 
Mr. Consul March for transmission 
to the Foreign Office. That de- 
partment took no official notice of 
the document, and Mr. MacArthur, 
in his place in the House of Com- 
mons, brought forward a reso- 
lution in favour of annexation in 
1872. This was rejected by Par- 
liament; but on its renewal last 
year, Mr. Gladstone admitted that 
the state of things in Fiji demanded 
an alteration. Accordingly Com- 
modore Goodenough and Mr. Consul 
Layard were instructed to inquire 
into the state of affairs, and com- 
mencing their labours in Janu- 
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ary, brought them to a close in 
March. Thakombau, Maafu, Tui 
Cakau, and other chiefs, have de- 
clared in favour of British rule; 
but the terms certainly cannot meet 
with the concurrence of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. In Thakom- 
bau’s formal notification of his 
acquiescence in such a change, in- 
terested parties have inserted a 
stipulation that the annual payment 
of 3,0001. be allowed him, with 
reversion to his eldest son. It 
is evident that the agreement 
in question will not be ratified 
by the British Government unless 
a modification of such conditions 
takes place, and England may 
for a second time decline to 
annex the Fiji Islands. In that 
case a feeling of profound disap- 
pointment would prevail throughout 
Australia and New Zealand, as Fiji 
is of much interest to the colonists 
of those countries, and more espe- 
cially to the mercantile commu- 
nity of Sydney, Melbourne, and 
Auckland. 

There are no indigenous quadru- 
peds in Fiji, and their absence has 
given rise to the theory that in 
consequence of the natives being 
without animal food, they took to 
cannibalism. This, however, is 
untenable, as the Fijians are sur- 
rounded with an abundance of fish, 
as well as of vegetables and fruits ; 
and these are the favourite articles 
of food among Polynesian natives. 
Pigs are now numerous in most 
parts, and often form a repast among 
the native race when roasted whole. 
No noxious reptiles are encountered 
in any direction, and this is sur- 
prising enough when the climate 
is remembered, and their increas- 
ing numbers throughout the Aus- 
tralian continent. Varieties of 
lizards are seen in considerable 
numbers, and some are of large size 
and singular beauty, but they are 
quite harmless. Centipedes are 
troublesome, and sometimes bite 
those with whom they come in con- 
tact; but as the only result is a 
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slight local inflammation, no alarm 
is felt at their presence. Sharks 
are plentiful in Fijian waters, and 
many horrible tales are told of their 
voracity. In some parts handsome 
sea snakes are very numerous, and 
they frequently crawl up the moor- 
ing chains, and thus get on board 
of ships. They grow a length of 
from four to six feet, and are prettily 
marked ; but as they are inoffensive 
creatures, they are rather petted 
than otherwise. 

Birds of many descriptions are 
very plentiful in the hills, but they 
show their sagacity by avoiding 
the haunts of man, and remaining.in 
the seclusion of the primeval forest. 
Magnificent pigeons, and a variety 
of birds of the parrot-tribe, abound 
in the woods, whilst manifold species 
of waterfowl are plentifully met 
with on the rivers, affording much 
diversion to the sportsman. No 
birds are to be seen in the air 
at Levuka, and their presence is 
missed by anyone who remembers 
England and its abundance of 
feathered life. 

The numerous coral-reefs and 
abundance of submarine growths 
of manifold colours are full of 
interest to the naturalist. The 
reef belt is commonly irregular 
in its width and course, fringing 
the shores at varying distances 
of one or two miles; but there 
is a striking uniformity in its 
relation to the level of the sea. 
Wherever a line of reefs exists, they 
form an effectual breakwater to the 
huge rollers of the open sea, and at 
low tides are partially left high 
and dry; thus within their boun- 
daries natural harbours are formed 
of great depth and security. But 
why openings should exist here and 
there of divers widths (by which 
means ships of all sizes reach safe 
anchorages) remains to be satis- 
factorily explained. The protec- 
tion which is thus afforded by 
the reefs is of great advantage to 
shipping, although on the other 
hand it frequently renders the 
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navigation both tortuous and 
dangerous. 

Few places of greater interest to 
conchologists can be named than 
Fiji, and the lover of marine shells 
can easily collect a variety of rare 
and beautiful specimens. The conch 
shell is used by the natives as a 
kind of trumpet, and a blast from 
it by an experienced performer can 
be heard at considerable distances. 
Many descriptions of excellent fish 
abound along the coast as well as 
the fresh-water rivers; and num- 
bers of them, of more or less deli- 
cacy, can easily be secured, enough 
to satisfy the wants of a large popu- 
lation. 

Ten years ago the only articles 
of export produced by the settlers 
were cocoa-nut oil, cotton, biche de 
mer, tortoiseshell, and fibre, of an 
annual value of 20,000l.; whereas 
at the present time, in addition to 
the foregoing, the products for ex- 
portation are maize, copra, cocoa- 
nuts, pea-nuts, and occasionally 
oranges and bananas; reaching a 
yearly value of upwards of 120,000l. 
A few years ago considerable excite- 
ment prevailed throughoutthe group 
in regard to the alleged success 
in the cultivation of cotton, the 
news of which reaching Sydney 
and Auckland fired the imagination 
of many ata period of depression 
in the Australasian Colonies. The 
unexpected popularity thus arising 
for the enterprise of cotton planting 
was based on fallacious reasoning ; 
still no one doubted that the 
most sanguine expectations of the 
settlers would be realized. This 
caused an influx of strangers who 
were eager to embark in the culture 
of cotton, and many, without the 
slightest knowledge of the subject, 
or even of the cultivation of the soil, 
hurriedly risked all their means in 
such undertakings. After a trial of 
several years those who became 
cotton planters have learned their 
mistake. Cotton is grown, butata 
loss; and the general embarrassment 
is such that every planter is, more 
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or less, in monetary difficulties. 
Individually, however, they are in 
the possession of valuab!e tracts of 
land; and as the sugar cane grows 
with great luxuriance. it is contend- 
ed that by the erection of suitable 
machinery for sugar-making a 
prosperous era will ere long dawn 
upon the settlers. Capitalists are 
unwilling to invest their money 
in Fijian securities in the absence 
of a government inspiring confi- 
dence, and without the establish- 
ment of a stable administration the 
impecuniosity of the settlers will 
become even more apparent. To- 
bacco arrives at maturity in ten 
weeks, and four crops of maize and 
three of cotton can be raised in a 
year. Sugar cane becomes ripe 
fifteen months after planting, and 
in consequence of the uniform rain- 
fall a satisfactory moisture is notice- 
able on turning up the soil at any 
season of the year. Thus the growth 
of vegetation never receives any 
check. Rice, nutmegs, pepper, 
coffee, india rubber, indigo, turme- 
ric, arrowroot, sago, tapioca, cinna- 
mon, and other useful products 
.could be advantageously cultivated 
and prepared for the home markets. 
In many districts the land is unsur- 
passed for its fertility, and ordinary 
qualities are also to be met with; 
but in the absence of its systematic 
and intelligent cultivation no state- 
ments of its actual value have, as yet, 
been satisfactorily set forth. Bread 
fruit, yams, taro, pine apples, ban- 
anas, limes, oranges, with other 
vegetables and fruits, grow in pro- 
fusion, and afford a means of sub- 
sistence both to the native and 
foreign population. No mineral 
riches have, as yet, been developed, 
although there can be no doubt of 
the existence of valuable metal- 
liferous beds in Viti Levu. 

Three years ago the white settlers 
numbered more than two thousand, 
but in consequence of the obnoxious 
measures of the Fijian Government 
one-half of the white population left 
the group for the Australasian 
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Colonies. In the event, however, of 
Fiji becoming a British Colony, 
the numbers of arrivals will be un- 
precedented ; and in that case the 
white population would speedily 
reach several thousands. It appears 
that the present offer of Fiji to 
England remains open for a year, 
and pending the decision of Her 
Majesty’s Government in the matter 
the administration of the country 
has been placed in the hands of the 
British Consul. 

There is only one Episcopalian 
minister in Fiji—the Rev. W. Floyd, 
who had the courage to take up his 
abode at Levuka upwards of three 
years ago with the approval of the 
Bishop of Melbourne. His advent 
was regarded with considerable jea- 
lousy by the Wesleyan missionaries, 
who, as extensive owners of land 
in the town named, prevented him 
for some time from obtaining a suit- 
able site fora church. By justifi- 
able stratagem, however, the Wes- 
leyans were ultimately checkmated ; 
as a friend of the Church of England 
obtained from them a long lease of 
an excellent piece of land within 
the town for no specific purpose, 
and on gaining possession he gener- 
ously made an offer of the same to 
Mr. Floyd, which was accepted. A 
pretty church was soon erected, and 
Mr. Floyd’s self-denial as well as his 
zealous and useful ministrations 
have deservedly rendered him very 
popular. Catholic missionaries have 
been located in the group nearly 
thirty years, and the Wesleyans 
about the same time. Father Bre- 
heret, who is the principal of the 
former, was among the first arrivals, 
and his unselfish labours have been 
of great usefulness to the natives. 

By the extended cultivation of 
the soil, although in a primitive 
form, a demand was created for 
labourers ; and the introduction of 
Polynesian immigrants for that pur- 
pose, from surrounding groups of 
islands, came into practice. In the 
absence of a suitable supervision by 
plantation visitation and the useful 
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restraints of wholesome laws, those 
who shared in this traffic were guilty 
of the most inhuman acts against 
unoffending Polynesians. ‘Thou- 
sands were wrongfully removed from 
their island homes by persons navi- 
gating British and other vessels, 
and in carrying out such atrocities 
many lives were violently sacrificed. 
White men in the South Pacific 
Ocean openly say to strangers to 
such regions, that ‘killing niggers 
is quite as good sport as shooting 
partridges in England, Attention 
has, in many ways, been directed 
to this abominable system; but 
in spite of the promises of amend- 
ment it is evident that no effectual 
means have, as yet, been adopted 
for the prevention of such fearful 
outrages. Moreover those, respect- 
ing whose capture faithful particu- 
lars have been duly published, still 
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remain on Fijian plantations in a 
state of slavery. Without labour, 
it istrue, commerce cannot exist, 
but it is a recognised fact that suit- 
able plantation hands could be intro- 
duced into Fiji and abuses prevented 
withoutimperilling progressive agri- 
cultural and mercantile interests. 
Such a beneficial change, however, 
will never be realised unless authori- 
tative measures are taken to place 
the labour traffic on a legitimate 
footing, and under vigilant official 
supervision. 

There can be no doubt that under 
any ordinarily fair administration 
the natural resources of Fiji would 
be largely developed; with the 
known productiveness of its soil 
new enterprises would spring into 
life, and no small degree of lasting 
and general prosperity might be 
confidently looked forward to. 


W. C. M. 
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ATHEISM, POETRY, AND MUSIC. 


AVING heard much of 
Strauss’s last work entitled 
The Old Faith and the New, a Con- 
fession, I felt inclined to look into 
it. My attention was first called to 
that book by Mr. Gladstone’s al- 
lusion to it at Liverpool. I rather 
questioned the soundness of judg- 
ment which led that impulsive 
speaker to unfold to a juvenile 
auditory the uncompromising and 
startling conclusions to which the 
German sceptic had at last arrived. 
Perhaps he thought that the naked 
announcement of those conclusions 
would be so revolting to his young 
hearers as to deter rather than to 
impel to a perusal. It is always 
rather hazardous to exhibit a thing 
which you believe to be evil—be it 
a picture, a person, a book, or a 
sentiment—hoping that the result- 
ing influence will be against, not 
for. Such a process may tend to 
brace strong and good minds, but it 
may be too trying for weak ones, or 
for those in whom Virtue is not 
firmly and triumphantly established 
on her throne. 

For myself I determined to read 
it, and I present in this paper the 
first fruits of my thoughts upon 
it. They relate only to one inciden- 
tal topic, and that quite apart from 
‘the main haunt and region’ of the 
argument, ut still extremely 
curious in itself as a psychological 
wonder, when viewed in relation to 
the scope and tendency of the whole 
treatise. 

I first glanced at the Table of 
Contents : 

‘1. Are we still Christians ?’ 

‘2. Have we still a Religion ?’ 

‘3. What is our Conception of 
the Universe ?’ 

‘4. What is our Rule of Life ?’ 

These subjects I was prepared for. 
All these embraced questions of 
necessary consideration. It was 
the topics handled in the Appendix 


which startled me. The whole 
volume contains only 439 pages, 
and 92 of these are devoted to an 
appendix in two chapters—the first, 
‘Of our Great Poets ;’ the second, 
‘Of our Great Composers.’ Or, in 
other words, a fifth of the book sud- 
denly, and to me startlingly, intro- 
duced the subject of Music and 
Poetry. . 

I was quite at a loss to under. 
stand the correlation of these latter 
topics with the conclusions arrived 
at in the main body of the treatise. 
Here was a moral and mental 
phenomenon which arrested my 
attention and challenged examina- 
tion. Here, thought I to myself, are 
music and poetry presented to me 
in an entirely new combination, and 
in rather strange company, not, one 
would think, very congenial to their 
nature. Is this, I asked myself, a 
natural or an unnatural alliance? 
Music and poetry had hitherto ap- 
peared to be the natural allies of 
faith—at least, faith in the existence 
of Deity and heavenly powers, and 
of man’s immortality in an unseen 
and eternal world. They had ap- 
peared as streams of inspiration, the 
source of which was most likely to 
be found ‘ fast by the oracle of God,’ 
and not in the neighbourhood of de- 
molished temples and ruined shrines. 
They were streams, I thought, liable 
to be chilled and frozen by the first 
cold breath of doubt. How, then, 
could I help asking myself, Are 
these powers naturally and legit! 
mately invoked by an utter un- 
believer like Strauss? Does he 
understand their nature and com- 
prehend their message when he so 
invokes them, and avows his con- 
tinued delight in them? or are 
they charged with any message at 
all tohumanity ? Itwill beadmitted 
that this, at all events, is an interest- 
ing question. 

But it is necessary, in the first 
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place, to state the conclusions ar- 
rived at by Strauss in this his last 
work—his final bequest to a too 
believing world. These conclusions 
will be nakedly stated, and without 
any attempt to combat them. 

His answer to the question, ‘ Are 
we still Christians ?’ is an absolute 
negative—the we, of course, only 
applying to the author himself and 
his co-negationists. I need not 
dwell upon this denial, as my argu- 
ment, when I come to speak of 
Strauss’s relation or attitude 
towards music and poetry, will rest 
on wider grounds than even Chris- 
tianity can supply, and will be co- 
extensive with humanity in its 
ultimate religious beliefs and aspi- 
rations, though it can be historically 
shown that the higher and nobler 
creed is favourable to the produc- 
tin of the grandest music and 
the divinest poetry. 

I will then at once pass on to the 
second question, ‘Have we still a 
Religion?’ and see what answers 
are returned to this. He utterly 
rejects the belief of a personal and 
conscious Deity—the Author of 
nature, and instead thereof he en- 
thrones the impersonal, unconscious 
Cosmos. Throughout this chapter 
Strauss is endeavouring to discover 
‘whether our standpoint, whose 
highest idea is the law-governed 
Cosmos, full of life and reason, can 
still be called a religious one.’ His 
reply to this is doubtful, and 
evidently unsatisfactory even to 
himself, for he says, ‘ Finally, there- 
fore, if we are asked whether we 
still have a religion, our answer will 
not be as roundly negative as in the 
former case, but we shall say Yes or 
No, according to the spirit of the 
enquiry.’ Let the reader remark 
that ‘the life and reason,’ of which 
the Cosmos is full, exists only in 
parts of it, ic. in animals and 
human beings, not in any author or 
governor of it, leaving us to marvel 
how it is that the Cosmos is ‘law- 
governed,’ seeing that it is itself 
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unconscious, impersonal, undesign- 
ing, without author, designer, or 
law-giver. I need not say that 
prayer is rejected as an utter illusion 
and absurdity. 

Such, then, is Strauss’s indeter- 
minate and see-saw attitude in re- 
gard to the question, ‘Have we 
stilla Religion?’ He cannot pro- 
nounce definitely one way or the 
other, though he still ‘ demands the 
same piety for our Cosmos that the 
devout of old demanded for his 
God.’ 

Herein he comes very short of 
the boldness of Schopenhauer, with 
whom he has travelled in complete 
and harmonious fellowship until this 
last question occurs. Strauss can- 
not pronounce positively Yes or No, 
while Schopenhauer hesitates not 
to return a bold and ringing nega- 
tive. He delivers it as his opinion 
that the Cosmos is something which 
had much better not have existed. 
Another great light (E. Von Hart- 
mann, author of The Philosophy 
of the Unconscious) says with still 
sharper point, that ‘the existing 
universe or Cosmos is miserable 
throughout, and worse than no 
universe at all.’ 

It may really be doubted whether 
Schopenhauer’s intrepid ultimatum 
be not the legitimate outcome of 
Strauss’s reasonings. The latter 
philosopher is evidently regarded 
with much contempt by the former, 
for ‘ according to Schopenhauer the 
fundamental distinction between all 
religions and systems of philosophy 
consists in this optimist or pessi- 
mist character; and, moreover, he 
regards optimism throughout as 
the stand-point of dullness and 
triviality, while all the more pro- 
found and distinguished spirits 
occupy, like himself, the stand-point 
of pessimism.’ By this we see that 


to cherish exalted hopes through 
life, to view life itself as a solemn 
trust, and as the opening scene of 
an endless career, and therefore to 
have a great sense of oneself, and 
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to feel thankful for the gift of 
existence as entailing glorious pro- 
spects, when we look within and 
find what infinite capacities of action 
and enjoyment, of virtue and pro- 
gression, exist within us now in the 
germ, and may all hereafter be un- 
folded in some higher sphere—all 
this, it appears, is the sign of a 
trivial mind, and of a degraded in- 
telligence. True intellect is shown 
in quenching all aspiration, in re- 
fusing to hope or to be comforted, 
and in contemplating annihilation. 
A great man said of old, ‘ Magni est 
animi semper sperare.’ We must 
now change the word, and read— 
such is the new faith—‘ desperare.’ 
From this we see that there is a 
final leap into the darkness of 
the abyss from which Strauss 
recoiled, while he stood shivering 
on the brink, and not able to say 
whether he had still a religion or 
no, or whether the very name of it 
was not to be rejected as a folly, as 
Schopenhauer has so resolutely set 
him the example. The latter de- 
clares that ‘it would be better if 
no life had arisen on the earth any 
more than on the moon.’ Accord- 
ing to him, the Cosmos deserves to 
be cursed, not venerated. All this 
is very shocking to Strauss, who 
remarks, ‘ If the universe is a thing 
which had better not have existed, 
then surely the speculation of the 
philosopher, as forming part of this 
universe, is a speculation which he 
had betternot havespeculated.’ This 
is after all but a feeble and pitiful 
answer to what very fairly results 
from Strauss’s own principles. But 
we shall see this better when I an- 
nounce the conclusions arrived at in 
the third and fourth chapters. 
Strauss utterly rejects the old 
religious conception of the universe 
as the work of a self-conscious 
Creator, though he still speaks of a 
purpose in the universe, and of an 
* object of the terrene development.’ 
But in so speaking, he declares 
that he does so only in a ‘sub- 
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jective sense.’ Nevertheless, he 
sees an expansion of life from the 
original mollusca and crustacea, 
which exclusively occupied the 
primeval earth, and even higher 
manifestations of existence. ll 
this looks like an undeniable pur- 
pose. But absolutely denying all 
consciousness and design, his mind 
is in a state of confusion, and un- 
able to say whether he has a reli- 
gion or no. This feeling must be 
increased by his belief that although 
there is development in some parts 
of the Cosmos, yet that ‘the all’ 
is in no succeeding moment more 
perfect than in the preceding one, 
nor vice versd: there exists in it, 
in fact, no such distinction of sooner 
or later, because all gradations and 
stages of contraction and expansion, 
ascent and decline, becoming and 
perishing, exist side by side in it, 
mutually supplementing each other 
to infinity. 

Such is his doctrine in regard to 
‘the All or Plenum,’ but in regard 
to the earth—and man he conceives 
entirely belongs to this earth, has 
no existence apart from it, for each 
individual becomes extinct at death 
—his beliefs or apprehensivns are 
of the most melancholy kind. He 
says, ‘It is probable that a time 
will come in the distant future, 
when the earth will grow yet colder 
drier, and more sterile than she is 
at present ’—‘a time must come 
when the earth will be no ionger 
inhabited,—nay, when she will have 
ceased to exist as a planet. Then 
all that which, in the course of her 
development, was produced and in 
a manner accomplished by her— 
all living and rational beings, and 
all their productions, all political 
organisations, all works of art and 
science—will not only dave neces- 
sarily vanished from existence with- 
out a trace, but even the memory 
of them will survive in no mind, as 
the history of the earth must natu- 
rally finish with her.’ 

Surely this is the frigid zone 
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of human thought—its extremest 
desolation—the outer darkness of 
the human spirit. We shall pre- 
sently enquire whether music and 
poetry can exist in such an atmo- 
sphere, whether they are creatures 
of such a clime. Yet Strauss is 
unwilling to part with either of 
these radiant existences, just as he 
is unwilling to part company finally 
with the idea of ‘piety,’ which he 
thinks is still due to the unconscious 
Plenum, though it never designed 
either being or benefit to anybody. 
He reproaches the more logical 
Schopenhauer for his rude speeches 
about the Plenum, and even calls 
it ‘blasphemy.’ He finds it hard 
indeed to abdicate all relationship 
to piety—to disown all sympathy 
or communion with music and 
poetry—for these three he instinc- 
tively feels to be the most beautiful 
and exalted moods of mind. Yet 
he finds himself at a loss how to 
find a place for them in his system, 
and scarcely knows whether they 
deserve to be retained or not. It 
is not every thinker who has nerve 
enough to be a Schopenhauer, and 
resolutely to doff and cast to the 
winds the last rag of his hamanity— 
its hopes, its fears, its tastes, and 
its affections. 

It must, indeed, be difficult to 
say ‘What is our Rule of Life’ 
under such a conception of the 
universe ; but this Strauss attempts 
in his fourth chapter. It is a model 
of sobriety, good sense, and good 
feeling compared with the preceding 
ones. He acknowledges that the 
sense of forlornness and desolation 
experienced by one on first arriving 
at his stand-point is awful indeed. 
He feels alone in the universe, with 
no Higher Intelligence to protect 
and care for him, with no hope be- 
yond the grave, and meanwhile he 
feels the cruelindifference of Nature. 
Like Milton’s Adam— 


The sun, 
All unconcerned with our unrest, b-gins 
His rosy progress smiling. 
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Whatever be our woes or wretched- 
ness, the wheels of nature must 
revolve; no matter how many 
millions of sensitive creatures are 
crushed beneath their furious and 
incessant play, man can only look 
up in mute terror at their inexor- 
able whirl. He is under the iron 
sway of necessity, and he must do 
what he can to cheer his short 
abode in this, world, which is his 
only dwelling and concern. And 
Strauss brightens his existence in 
a way which might be expected 
from his highly cultivated intelli- 
gence and amiable nature. He 
greatly extols patriotism, and felt 
a vivid interest in the late struggles 
and glorious victories of Father- 
land. He calls patriotism ‘the 
sole ascent to humanitarianism. 
The nations, with their peculiarities, 
are the Divinely ordained, namely, 
the natural forms through which 
mankind manifests itself.’ No 
sooner does Strauss use the phrase 
‘ Divinely ordained’ than he hastens 
to correct himself by explaining it 
to mean nothing. He had before 
said that man is the workmanship 
of no God, but ‘ springs out of the 
depths’ of unconscious, insensate 
nature, and returns to it, and re- 
lapses into nothingness. 
Throughout this chapter on the 
‘Rule of Life’ we constantly remark 
this inconsistency both of language 
and feeling. Thus he says, ‘ Ever 
remember that thou art human, not 
merely a natural production ’— 
‘ever remember that thou, and 
everything thou beholdest within 
and around thee, all that befalls thee 
and others, is no disjointed fragment, 
no wild chaos of atoms or casualties, 
but that it all springs, according to 
eternal laws, from the one primal 
source of all life, all reason, and all 
good; this is the essence of all 
religion.’ ‘Eternal laws,’ but no 
lawgiver! ‘a primal source of life 
and reason and goodness,’ but 
that primal source dead matter, 
whether it be in a solid form or 
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that of a universally diffused hot 
gas, but which has potentially in- 
cluded in itself, most unaccountably, 
with no external cause and no 
designer, life, and law, and order, 
and reason, and goodness, and joy, 
and music, and poetry! One would 
have thought, Chaos having accom- 
plished so much, it would be logical 
to refuse to set any limits to man’s 
future progress. For surely the 
emergence of sensation, and life, 
and thought, and conscience, out of 
the depths of brute, insensate, 
unorganised matter, by its un- 
accountable and inscrutable work- 
ings, is a less difficulty than further 
progress when the ascent has once 
commenced. We know that a ca- 
terpillar emerges into a butterfly : 
why deem man’s further ascent im- 
possible? When no-life, and no- 
reason, and no-design have accom- 
plished such marvels, why deem 
further developments irrational ? 
Negatives have hitherto been won- 
derfully prolific. Why should living 
objects avd present realities be 
treated as necessarily barren? But 
Strauss resolutely puts a bar to all 
hope in the individual; he has 
determined that natural death is 
extinction, and will not listen to 
any suggestions of hope. 

We have now seen enough of his 
system, for it was not my purpose 
to confute, but only to explain it; 
and we shall be prepared to ad- 
vance to a consideration of the two 
chapters on music and poetry, which 
are so unexpectedly interpolated in 
this sceptical volume. We shall 
enquire whether these two great 
gifts of Strauss can be accounted 
for on the system—whether they 
are charged with any message to 
mankind, whether they have any 
serious import or dignity, or whether 
they are only airy delusions. 

I have said that the appendix 
deals with subjects which seem 
quite foreign to the purpose of the 
treatise — which seem, to speak 
bluntly, thrust by the head and 
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shoulders into a most uncongenial 
sphere. But the introduction of 
these ethereal faculties in immediate 
sequence to a declaration of the 
author’s repulsive creed—binding 
together, as it appears to me, the 
living with the dead in a most 
Mercutian embrace—is less ex- 
traordinary when we know what 
accounts for it. The author felt 
forlorn, as well he might, and as he 
himselfacknowledges, on contempla- 
tion of his situation in this unin- 
telligible world, and especially in 
the prospect of death— sickness 
and pain before, only darkness and 
annihilation beyond. And he na- 
turally cast about for some com- 
pensation in this dreary look out, 
and he thinks he has found it in 
music and poetry. We will now 
examine with what truth and con- 
sistency he has done so, and whether 
his creed—no God and no here- 
after for man—and ‘these exalted 
faculties can work harmoniously 
together. 

If these powers have no corre- 
sponding realities somewhere in 
the universe to which we may 
hereafter attain, then are they not 
only unaccountable in their origin, 
but they are glittering delusions, 
beguiling the soul by false promises 
—not indeed promises to Strauss 
and his co-non-religionists, for he 
knows beforehand that they exist 
only as fireworks exist, and leave no 
more trace behind. Still he values 
them as a momentary intoxication, 
exerting an influence like opium, 
inducing gorgeous dreams. But 
neither can he escape the penalty of 
the opium eater, a sense of a 
chilling contrast when the brief rap- 
ture is over, and a feeling of desola- 
tion more oppressive than ever. 
According to him, these powers— 
for powers they certainly are, albeit 
only mocking powers, standing out 
in utter contrast to all the realities 
of nature and the universe, hither- 
to falsely deemed ethereal and 
divine; the latter they cannot be, 
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for nothing is divine—have only the 
dignity or permanence of some 
delicacy of the season or other 
production of the culinary art—a 
basin of turtle soup, or a pdté de 
foie gras de Périgord—or rather the 
condiments and flavourings of these 
—they tickle the senses for the 
moment, and then all is over ; their 
mission is fulfilled. 

The first appendix is ‘Of our 
Great Poets,’ whom he pronounces 
to be Goethe, Schiller, and Lessing, 
and the entire chapter is devoted to 
a consideration of their merits and 
a comparison of their claims to 
greatness. With this I have nothing 
now to do, even were I competent 
to discuss it. I have now only to 
do with poetry itself, andthe place 
assigned to it by Strauss in his 
system. He views it and values it 
as a kind of compensation for the 
loss of religious faith—as a momen- 
tary beguilement of the mind under 
its sense of forlornness and isolation 
produced by the absence of the 
hopes and supports of what he calls 
‘the old faith’—his own being 
‘the new,’ and this ‘new faith’ 
being only a faith in our utter 
extinction at death. This new 
faith is indeed what Lycophron 
calls a bachelor’s wife, wWuyxpor 
rapaykaduopa, ‘ a cold armful.’ 

It became him, therefore, to have 
preceded his discussion of the genius 
and works of these three great 
writers, by considering the nature 
of poetry itself—how it came to 
exist, what was its genesis, or, in 
other words, what accounts for it. 
It is a power which stands out in 
total contrast to ordinary life and 
its pursuits, itisa thing apart. The 
word ‘inspiration’ is specially ap- 
plied to it. We do not hear of it 
in the market or the streets, in par- 
liaments or courts of justice, nor 
much in the daily life of the toiling 
masses, in this weary, work-a-day 
world. Strangely, however, Strauss 
assumes its existence at once, and 
without further preface proceeds to 
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deal with the works of its highest 
German exemplars. 

It is thus he commences the ap- 
pendix which is to unfold his pro- 
posed compensation for the loss of 
all belief except in our rapidly ap- 
proaching return to nothingness: 
‘Inasmuch as the gift of poetry 
belongs to the common endowment 
of human nature, a poetic literature 
existing at least among all civilised 
nations,’ &c. &c. This is all that 
concerns our purpose, for he at once 
dives into the question of German 
poetry, and the exquisite adaptation 
of the German language to the 
work of poetical translation, and 
how ‘it is the only one of the 
living languages that possesses the 
capacity of rendering the poetic 
productions of the various nations 
of ancient and modern times in 
their original metres,’ so that ‘ we 
Germans can read in translations 
all that has been produced since 
nearly three thousand years from 
the Ganges to the Tagus—transla- 
tions which make us not only sensi- 
ble to the spirit and matter, but to 
the linguistic and’ metrical form, in 
its most delicate shades.’ 

I have quoted this passage to 
show the literary ardour and attain- 
ments of Strauss, which he had 
before his exchange of the old faith 
for the new—how he delighted in 
these things, and continues to culti- 
vate them even from his new stand- 
point. 

But still he ought to have afforded 
us some explanation of the origin 
and existence of poetry, in the same 
manner that he has treated the 
other powers and faculties of man. 
Thus he has in his second chapter 
discussed the origin of Religion, and 
sought to explain its first develop- 
ment. He thinks that ‘ the Epicu- 
rean derivation of piety from fear 
has incontestably a good deal of 
truth in it;’ and that ‘mankind 
have originally been led to religion, 
not by the disinterested desire of 
knowledge and truth, but by the 
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selfish craving for material welfare.’ 
Very good: he thought himself 
bound to account for it, and this he 
has done—to his own satisfaction. 

He has also traced the first 
development of moral qualities, 
as he has traced in his own manner 
the original conception of God. 
He has traced the descent of man 
from the ape according to the Dar- 
winian process, and he has traced 
the metamorphosis of the animal 
into the man. He has traced the 
genesis of reason and conscience. 
He has also explained the genesis 
of the soul, believing that as motion 
is transformed into heat, so under 
other conditions it may be trans- 
formed into sensation and even into 
thought. 

Was he not also bound to explain 
the genesis of music and poetry ? 
These he declares to be ‘ the common 
endowment of human nature,’ and 
then at once passes on to a discus- 
sion of the chef-d’wuvres of each. 
But surely these are Powers so 
strange and so peculiar, so exalted 
above the ordinary sphere of hu- 
manity, so much out of keeping or 
proportion to the common tenor 
of human life and the general cur- 
rent of human affairs, that he was 
the more bound to account for them, 
and to show that a Handel or a 
Shakespeare are, after all, only na- 
tural derivations from the monkey. 
He should have shown that these 
two gifts are nothing more than 
very conceivable emanations of a 
brute. 

It will be easy to show—nay, the 
proof is included in the very de- 
scription and definition of these 
faculties—that music and poetry are 
attributes of a higher sphere than 
that which owns a merely animal 
origin. These are purely ideal 
faculties. The poet may be said to 
move in a world where the elements 
are so fine as to be plastic to the 
volitions of the mind. He sees a 
‘light that never was on sea or 
land.’ He has a vision denied to 
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common mortals, but still one 
which other minds can receive, 
though they could not create it, 
And if they cannot receive the 
whole vision, as indeed they cannot 
in all its original strength and 
majesty, yet they can appropriate at 
least a portion of it, and enter 
partly at least into the joy and 
rapture. Hence Strauss is quite 
right in calling poetry ‘the common 
endowment of human nature.’ Just 
as music is; for the human ear is 
more or less musical, there being 
scarcely anyone who is_ utterly 
destitute of musical sensibility. 
And when any one is so, the defect 
depends on causes not mental, but 
organic. 

But poetry also subjects ‘the 
shows of things to the desires of the 
mind’ by seeing actual things in a 
new and more impressive aspect, 
which of course is owing to the 
greater sensibility and deeper in- 
sight of the seer. But it is not 
physical sight which causes this, 
The superior insight is wholly that 
of the spirit. A more luminons 
spirit here uses the fleshly organs, 
and pours its own warmth and 
radiance over the outward scene. 
As Goethe well says in Wilheli 
Meister, ‘even the rich man cannot 
discern such costliness in his idol 
grandeurs, as when they are pre- 
sented to him shining in the splen- 
dour of the poet’s spirit.’ 

In both ways alike we may 
safely defy Strauss to trace the 
genesis of poetry to the gradual un- 
folding and expansion of physical 
powers. He was, however, bound 
to make the attempt, as he has 
already done in the case of language 
and reason and conscience. It is 
not @ priori so reasonable and natural 
that a baboon should emerge into 
an Alschylus or a Pindar, a Dante, 
a Shakespeare, or a Goethe, that he 
was warranted in not even attempt- 
ing to solve the problem—which 
attempt he could only in common 
consistency decline on the ground 
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that the transition and exaltation in 
question was so easy and natural 
that it might be safely left to the 
discernment of the reader, and 
therefore passed over without ex- 
planation. 

Nor is the difficulty of this de- 
velopment lessened by imagining 
‘ periods of immeasurable duration.’ 
This is the common device for over- 
coming an inconceivable difficulty, 
by Darwin, Strauss, and Co. They 
seem to suy—‘take a hundred 
thousand years’—if you still find 
it inconceivable, they are generous 
and will give you ‘half a million 
years.’ But this only adds in an- 
other way to the inconceivability 
of such metamorphoses. For the 
greater the number of ages the brute 
nature remained in one groove, the 
more hopeless would it appear that 
it should ever emerge from that 
low condition and ascend to a 
higher rank and a quite different 
order of creation. We hear much 
of ‘inherited habits.’ But the 
longer the lineage—the greater 
number of ages these habits have 
prevailed, the more pressure would 
they exert, the more fixity would 
they acquire, so that our natural 
expectation would be to find them 
absolutely indelible ; and the condi- 
tion and powers of all the living 
creatures we know confirm this. 
If the poet truly says of custom 
that it lies on us with a weight 


Heary as frost and deep almost as life, 


what are we to think of the ‘in- 
herited habits’ of myriads of ages ? 
No animal has ever been so 
honoured, so carefully tended and 
so prized by man, as the horse. He 
has been for many ages the com- 
panion and darling of man. Yet, 
is the horse of to-day more exalted 
than the horse of Job, and Homer, 
and Virgil? Do we notice him to be 
in a course of transition to a higher 
state of being, accompanied with 
some change of form, and with a 
manifest enlargement of capacity ? 
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We notice nothing of the kind, and 
moreover expect nothing of the 
kind. We confidently expect him 
to remain a horse, he and his de- 
scendants, tothe last chapter of this 
world’s history. Neither the ant 
nor the bee is a whit more saga- 
cious than they were in the days of 
Solomon or Virgil. They are not 
in course of transition to a higher 
platform—they are absolutely sta- 
tionary—their organs no way either 
improved or multiplied. 

The genesis of poetry involves 
an entirely new development, and 
one of a different order from even 
those of the moral qualities; still 
more from those which have respect 
to physical or material ends. The 
latter group relates to the adapta- 
tion of means to physical ends or 
wants; but the improvement of 
these faculties does not in the least 
help us to the acquisition of poetry 
as the ‘common endowment’ of 
humanity. Poetry has nothing to 
do with the improvement of me- 
chanical genius. It has altogether 
a different, almost a foreign, domain. 

Nor does Strauss by his supposed 
development of moral qualities in 
man from the one fountain of soci- 
ability in his breast at all explain 
the phenomenon. Half-bestial man, 
the offshoot of the primeval ape, 
may have acquired a sense of the 
value of courage, of justice, and 
even of some restraint on lawless 
sexual desire—he may have ac- 
quired some degree of prudence. 
but poetry is different from all 
these earthborn qualities; it is an 
ethereal sense, rather at war with 
prudence and all the qualities 
founded on selfishness, than emanat- 
ing from them. It isnot an exten- 
sion of the same faculties, but be- 
longs wholly to another region of 
mind. It belongs not to the pre- 
sent material existence, with its 
wants and necessities and stern 
limitations, bunt to an ideal sphere. 
There is a great gulf fixed between 
the two worlds, and Strauss does 
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not afford the slightest hint how 
this gulf has been overpassed. A 
gradual expanding of the physical 
instincts would never conduct the 
mere animal into this sphere of 
idealism and enchantment. Strauss 
ought not to have given this ap- 
pendix to his work unless he had 
been prepared to exhibit, at least to 
-his own satisfaction, the derivation 
of music and poetry, just as he has 
exhibited, in his own opinion, the 
genesis of language and reason and 
conscience. Neither ‘sexual selec- 
tion’ nor ‘ inherited habits’ will 
account for this. Mere animality 
would never develop into adora- 
tion, ideal delight, wonder and 
transport, and these are the consti- 
tuents of poetry. 

If Strauss had attempted to bridge 
over this interval, he would pro- 
bably have argued that poets are es- 
pecially sensitive to the glories of the 
material universe—that they are 
especially averse to abstractions, and 
that this shows that their so-called 
Divine art begins and terminates in 
matter, and is sufficiently accounted 
for on the same principles as the 
less ecstatic or non-ecstatic and 
non-imaginative faculties. Butthis 
would be to misconceive the very 
attitude of the poetical mind in con- 
templating the universe. It is in 
quest of no object of utility or con- 
venience, of no increase of safety or 
comfort, of no low terrestrial aim 
whatsoever. It is not even in 
search of knowledge. Reasoning 
it is generally averse to. Nothing 
connected with labour or mechanism 
engages it. It does not care even 
to understand the processes of 
nature, still less to turn them to 
account. What Wordsworth says 
of himself equally applies to all 
poets. He is ‘contented to enjoy 
the things which others understand.’ 
And how is this supreme and 
ecstatic enjoyment attained by him? 
By the light of ideas. What trans- 
ports him in the sight of the 
universe is the discovery of love, 
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beauty, tenderness, pity, purity, 
joy, power, and will, and all these 
as connected with an hereafter by 
faith and hope. He does not care 
for explanations ; he seeks rather to 
wonder and enjoy. Science looks 
at the universe with a cold gaze, 
necessarily and properly a cold 
gaze, because otherwise it could 
neither observe in minute detail, 
which is so necessary, nor reason 
upon observed phenomena. The 
least breath of passion would de- 
range and frustrate all the processes 
of the scientific mind. But poetry 
surveys the universe with im- 
passioned gaze, and sees it wholly 
under moralor rather Divineaspects. 
Science is satisfied when it can 
discover a law, but poetry is im- 
patient of abstractions, and sees all 
under the light of personality, and 
these personal affections readily 
pass into devotion. The habit of 
the one mind is calmness, caution, 
patience ; whereas the poet, to use 
the words of Aristotle, is pavedc, 
éxararnoc, transported out of him- 
self with an enthusiasm allied to 
madness. 

The truth is that there are three 
degrees of altitude in man. The 
first and lowest degree is the cun- 
ning or wisdom of the animal, 
and its power to adapt means to 
proximate and individual ends for 
comfort, safety, or usefulness to 
itself, 

The second degree is intellectual 
and moral. In this is opened a 
larger and wider power, informed 
by conscience and actuated by a 
spirit of beneficence. Not only 
individual but general ends are 
here regarded, and reaching as far 
as the mind can penetrate into or 
imagine of futurity. 

The third degree of altitude is 
that which may be described as 
spiritual, or perhaps more properly 
celestial. In this degree the soul 
or spirit works in another fashion. 
It abjures reasonings and is guided 
by the finest and deepest intuitions. 
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The great works of music and poetry 
belong to this region. Such works 
are not produced by an extension 
or improvement of the lower and 
less inspired faculties, but by a dif- 
ferent power, different altogether in 
its mode of working, and producing 
results which no time and no endea- 
your and no rewards could produce 
—even if the latter extended to the 
giving of crowns and kingdoms. 
Such a work is the Macbeth of 
Shakespeare—such a work is the 
Messiah of Handel, the labour or 
inspiration of twenty-three days! 
You cannot account for such works 
by any principle of continuity from 
the lower faculties, they are emana- 
tions from a higher sphere of mind, 
that which gives a fiery and seraphic 
insight into things, and fixes its 
conceptions in forms more durable 
than the mountains or the rocks. 

These three degrees of altitude in 
the mind are not continuous but 
discrete degrees. Reason and con- 
science do not develop into music 
and poetry. All are willing to 
allow to the lower tribes the first 
degree. Strauss, Darwin, and their 
followers believe they can explain 
the genesis of the second degree by 
eontinuity and expansion from the 
first ; but Strauss does not attempt 
any explanation of the rise of the 
third, though he highly values its 
great’ achievements, and calls them 
a compensation for the loss of all 
hope or expectation of an hereafter. 

I shall presently show, when I 
come to speak more specially of 
music, that they are no compensa- 
tion at all, but rather constitute an 
aggravation of the gloom. They 
are false lights which blaze and 
sparkle for a moment, but which, 
by their contrast with the hopeless 
realities of his condition, leave a 
man in worse darkness than before. 
When the splendour is past, the 
darkness is intensified. 

There is a great difference of tone 
and feeling about these things be- 
tween Strauss and the bulk of Dar- 
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winians. Strauss honours music 
and poetry, and clings to them asa 
dulce lenimen of his fate, and as a 
refuge from utter forlornness. But 
the Darwinians generally feel a 
scorn for such things—they feel 
most truly and logically too that 
they are ill in keeping with man’s 
purely animal origin. Man being 
a mere animal both in origin and 
destiny, is it not better that he 
should make the middle of his career 
consistent with its origin and its 
end? Why encourage such fan- 
tastic though brilliant vanities? As 
man is only of the earth, let him 
cleave to the earth, and look no 
higher. One who knows them well 
thus writes : ‘Genuine evolutionists 
appear to have no interest in any 
subject except natural history and 
anthropology. They repudiate all 
enquiries that have no direct or 
perceptible bearing on these central 
objects of pursuit. The greatest 
poets—Homer, Virgil, Dante, and 
Shakespeare—are passed by as mere 
‘fiddlers,’ while metaphysicians 
and theologians are denounced as 
word-jugglers dealing inidle abstrac- 
tions and fictitious entities. Asa 
rule, the evolutionists have little or 
no knowledge of literature, philo- 
sophy or history.’ 

Knowing this fact, the subject- 
matter of the appendix to Strauss’ 
work struck me the more. It is, 
however, easy to account for this 
great difference of feeling between 
our author, though a most thorough- 
paced and obsequious Darwinian, 
and the rest of the sect. He had 
loved and studied the chefé d’ cewvre of 
the great poets and composers long 
before he imbibed the Darwinian 
philosophy, and he could not for the 
life of him discard them and disown 
all sympathy with them. Itis a hard 
thing to part with all that gives dig- 
nity and glory to man, so he still re- 
sorted to them asmomentary solaces; 
but as he well knew that they are 
lying vanities, there being no coun- 
terpart realities to them anywhere in 
E2 
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the universe, at least for man, he 
could not make it appear that all 
the pleasure derived from the best 
of them ought to be rated other- 
wise than that given by a glass 
of gin or the fumes of opium or 
tobacco. The main body of the 
hardier and younger neophytes re- 
ject them altogether as things 
utterly delusive, and which ill ac- 
cord with the whole spirit and 
bearing of their philosophy. And 
this we shall see more clearly when 
we consider the case of music. 

Strauss commences the second 
part of his appendix, ‘Of our 
Great Composers,’ with this re- 
mark, ‘ Next to poetry, no art is 
so profoundly important for the 
inner life of man as music.’ With- 
out going so far as to say that, ac- 
cording to the author’s creed, as 
declared in this work, man has no 
inner life—being no more than an 
improved and developed animal, 
soon to return to the ground and 
wholly perish in it—yet we may 
say confidently that man as con- 
templated by Strauss has no in- 
ner life and no future prospects 
at all corresponding to the aspira- 
tions and feelings excited by music. 
Let us develop this statement a 
little, and see whether it be not 
true. 

Man under the Straussian point 
of view can have no inner life re- 
sponsive to the strains of the highest 
sacred music. What do those strains 
breathe but the fervour of faith and 
the intensity of loving adoration ? 
Faith assuredly not in any definite 
dogmas, for music does not deal 
with defined and discriminated 
ideas—that is the province of lan- 
guage—but with that which lies 
deeper than conscious or logical 
thought—with the emotions, with 
heartfelt intuitions and beliefs, 
with man’s hopes and loves and in- 
felt destiny. Take away a personal 
God and substitute an unconscious 
Plenum—to which, however, we 
have no relation, for we live, expire, 
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and are extinguished on this obscure 
corner of space—and any reference 
to things or persons unseen, remote, 
or future, is to us a mere imperti- 
nence, a cold and foreign calculation. 
Take away an hereafter, and the 
glowing hope of ascent to higher 
spheres, and what becomes of the 
grandest music? It is a cruel 
mockery of our misery, for we know 
better than to believe its tales. It 
is a magnificent delusion. It wafts 
us for a moment on high, only to 
make us feel the nakedness and the 
indigence of our nature the more 
cruelly when its first effects are 
over. It is an intoxicating potion; 
an opiate beguiling the soul and 
misleading its imaginations. It is 
a fervent appeal to powers which 
do not exist; it is an utterance of 
hope for which there is no ground— 
of trust when there is none to re- 
ward it; of prayer when there is 
none to hear or to regard; of a 
bright hereafter when we know full 
well that weare hastening onward to 
the goal, and that the dark earth 
will soon entomb us and all our 
hopes. Would it not be wiser, then, 
altogether to forego such fantastic 
delights, which while we listen to 
them must induce the chilling re- 
flection, ‘ How unreal is all this!’ 
Is not the recovery from this en- 
chantment, and the inevitable recoil 
on surveying our real destiny—not 
brightening to a great and glorious 
future, but declining, when life’s 
brief day draws near the gloaming, 
to\both mental and. bodily eclipse, 
soon to be followed by total extinc- 
tion—more painful than the preced- 
ing pleasure is worth? Should we 
not rather feel inclined to agree 
with Dryden’s homely philosophy— 


Rising above our nature does no good; 
We must full back on our old flesh and 
blood ? 


If music does not correspond and 
testify to a reality somewhere, then 
it is nothing more than a transient 
titillation of the acoustic nerves. It 
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has no greater meaning or dignity 
than any product of the confec- 
tioner’s art, and has no right to rank 
above it, although, it is true, no 
reasonable account can be given how 
it came into existence, and no one 
can trace its genesis: Strauss, as 
we have seen, does not so much as 
attempt it. 

Nay, so sensible is he of all this, 
that he even makes the following 
melancholy confession, which is 
evidently wrung from him when he 
considers the case of the ‘ kind 
reader who may, although he has 
felt impelled, cn the whole, to place 
himself on our standpoint, still har- 
bour many scruples which trouble 
him at times, and of which he 
would gladly have taken occasion 
to get rid. 

‘Yea, verily, in the ether to 
which our great poets transport us, 
in the ocean of harmony in which 
we are enisled by our great com- 
posers, all earthly woe vanishes and 
dissolves, and, as if by magic, we 
see all those stains removed which 
otherwise, with all ovr labour, we 
cannot wipe away.’ Listen, O 
reader, to the intensely sad but 
true words which follow: ‘ But this 
is only effected for some fleeting 
moments ; it happens and counts only 
in the realms of phantasy; as svon 
as we return to rude reality and the 
cramping confines of actual life, we 
are again on all sides assailed by 
the old cares.’ Exactly so; and no- 
thing follows to blunt the force of 
this humbling confession. 

And now some questions recur. 
Could music or poetry ever have been 
composed on the unbelieving stand- 
point? Would not that have been 
a frost, a killing frost, to all that 
enthusiasm which is the soul of 
art? Those great creators and 
artists may not all have been be- 
lievers in definite dogmas, but 
assuredly they were believers in 
the ultimate realisation of those 
visions of sublimity and beauty 
which they first felt in their own 
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souls, and then communicated to 
the world. 

And the next question is, Would 
it not be better to keep on the low 
level of actual fact, than to soar on 
high for a few fleeting moments, 
only to be plunged lower than ever, 
when the last strain is over, the 
last vision disappears? And this 
seems the conviction and probably 
the habit of most of the tribe. But 
Strauss—who was a lover of music 
before he was an unbeliever—we 
do not mean in Christianity, but in 
our primal instincts and intuitions, 
to doubt which, as Lucretius says, 


Est violare fidem primam, ct convellere tota 
Fundamenta quibus nitatur vita salusque—- 


Strauss cannot do this, though, as 
we have seen, he acknowledges that 
music and poetry are both delusive 
arts, and ‘count only in the realms 
of phantasy.’ They have no real 
basisin the convictions of the follow- 
ers of Strauss or Darwin, and want- 
ing this, their power of enchantment 
is dissolved. Sundry of those fol- 
lowers may continue the cultivation 
of them, after having renounced 
all faith in them as prophecies and 
earnests of a future inheritance, but 
it can only be in a faint and sickly 
manner as momentary anodynes. 
And if there can be but few cul- 
tivators with this unbelief, much 
more may we feel confident that 
there can be no inventors at all. 
To faith and hope the artist, 
whether musical or poetical, may 
indeed say, ‘Ye are my wings,’ for 
without them he can never soar to 
the brightest heaven of invention. 
Even with our author’s strong 
desire to brighten his dwindling and 
hopeless days with music, we still 
see how maimed and curtailed his 
sympathies had become. He turns 
very coldly and briefly to some of 
the noblest composers. It is thus 
that he speaks of Handel and Sebas- 
tian Bach: ‘ They belong, after all, 
with their whole manner of conceiv- 
ing and feeling, to a time intowhich 
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for once we may let ourselves be 
transported, but with which we 
have no longer any positive affinity.’ 
A most true but most mournful 
confession, marking most strongly 
because undesignedly the declension 
from a higher to a meaner state of 
feeling—the final settlement of the 
soul on a lower level. To find in 
oneself no affinity with Handel’s 
music, what is it but to find no 
affinity with the fervour and majesty 
of religious feeling—no echo in one’s 
heart to the highest sublimity of 
adoration and thanksgiving : ? The 
uncorrupted heart of man every- 
where responds to it. To find no 
response to it in our hearts is to 
acknowledge the departure of all 
the higher sentiments—to have no 
awe and no reverence—no exulta- 
tion and no joy. And what can be 
more profoundly melancholy than to 
perceive in oneself this moral de- 
cline, the sentiment of a man who 
was once better, and who feels that 
he is sinking in the moral scale, and 
outliving all that ennobles life and 
fills it with glory? From being a 
man as he once conceived of man- 
hood, as the heir of immortal hopes, 
to dwindle into an animal, and from 
an animal—to nothing. 

No, indeed; Handel’s music has 
no affinity with Darwinian doc- 
trines ; but the point which I in- 
sist on is that one cannot account 
for it, nor explain its existence on 
that system. Grand music is the 
utterance of emotions for which lan- 
guage is too slow, too cold, and too 
contined. It is itself the earnest of 
a higher existence, when we shall be 
emancipated from material ligatures, 
and when our sensuous part shall 
not weigh down and obstruct, but 
minister to and exalt, the spiritual. 
It is the prophecy of a glorified 
existence, as well as a proof that 
such glories are already and have 
always been existing in other regions 
of creation. We are militant here, 
and struggling after the light and a 
brighter day; but music, like poetry, 
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being a permanent power, shows 
that there is a counterpart exist- 
ence not troubled and panting, but 
secure and triumphant, elsewhere ; 
while .to him who believes in no 
such existence, the whole thing is 
an inexplicable enigma, better left 
alone, and only tantalising the mind 
with unreal shows of things and 
glories non-existent. It is ‘the dream 
of a shadow.’ But such music can- 
not be enjoyed or appropriated, still 
less created, unless it is received as 
the vision of a reality—of an endur- 
ing substance and a certain heritage. 

Now if in Beethoven there is not 
the same bright assurance of faith, 
there is an utterance of the stormy 
and boundless emotions, wrestlings, 
and strugglings of the soul equally 
inexplicable on the ground of the 
Darwinian origin and powers of 
man, Darwin knows and feels the 
inexplicability. Hence he has no 
sympathy with art in any of its 
forms. He acknowledges in his 
work Cn Expression that he found 
nothing tothe purpose inthe greatest 
works of painters or sculptors. How 
utterly, then, would he have found 
himself at sea in the still higher 
and more spiritual region of music 
and poetry! He has showed himself 


intent on diving down into the 
lowest depths of our being, and 
remaining there, not on ascend- 
ing to the heights. Nay; he 
denies that there are any such 


heights; treating all the purer and 
finer emotions as ‘conventional,’ 
unreal, and acknowledging only 
animal propensities, or what is 
plainly derived from merely animal 
life. So base is his idea of music 
that he believes it even in its most 
remote and complicated and sublime 
developments to be derived from the 
amorous cries of wild beasts, and 
this though the art of music has 
its laws as much founded in nature 
as those of the constitution of the 
air or the ether, as certain as any of 
the truths of geometry. 

The influence of music is, indeed, 
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a mystery; but it could have no 
such influence on the shallow, down- 
ward tending animal nature; it 
must derive its magic influence 
from the affinity of the hearer’s 
soul with a higher state. Neither 
its origin nor its extension nor 
its permanence can be explained 
except on that basis. Dr. Newman 
may well ask whether such magic 
sounds are not the echoes of some 
higher sphere, and of more than 
material harmonies? ‘Can it be,’ 
he exclaims, ‘ that those mysterious 
stirrings of hes art and keen emotions, 
and strangey earnings after we know 
not what, and awful impressions 
from we know not whence, should 
be wrought in us by what is unsub- 
stantial, and comes and goes, and 
begins and ends in itself? It is not 
so; it cannot be. No, they have 
escaped from some higher sphere ; 
they are the outpourings of eternal 
harmony in the medium of created 
sound; they are echoes from our 
home; they are the voice of angels, 
or the Magnificat of saints, or the 
living laws of Divine governance, 
or the Divine attributes ; something 
are they, besides themselves, which 
we cannot compass, which we can- 
not utter, though a mortal man, 
and he, perhaps, not otherwise dis- 
tinguished above his fellows, has the 
gift of eliciting them.’ If music 
does not answer to realities, then is 
it an unmeaning ratile, delighting 
the ear, but misleading the mind by 
filling ‘it with high thoughts and 
yearnings for which there is no 
foundation either in man’s nature 
or destination. Explain it in the 
sense of the eloquent words which 
I have quoted, then is it not only a 
present delight, but an earnest of 
the promised inheritance. 

The philosophic and beautifully 
minded author of the Religio Medici 
sees something mysterious and di- 
vine in music even of the lower 
kind, for he says, ‘ Even that vulgar 
and tavern-music which makes one 
man merry, another mad, strikes 
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in me a deep fit of devotion, and a 
profound contemplation of the first 
composer ’—by the ‘ first composer 
evidently meaning the Creator 
Himself. 

And then, continues Sir Thomas 
Browne, ‘there is something in it 
of divinity more than the ear dis- 
covers: it is an hieroglyphical and 
shadowed lesson of the whole world 
and creatures of God, such a melody 
to the ear as the whole world, well 
understood, would afford the under- 
standing. In brief, it isa sensible 
fit of that harmony which intellec- 
tually sounds in the ears of God. I 
will not say, with Plato, the soul is 
an harmony, but harmonical, and 
hath its nearest sympathy unto 
music.’ 

Strauss, who feels coldly towards 
Handel, Bach, and Beethoven, yet 
delights in Haydn and quite revels 
in his admiration and enjoyment ef 
Mozart. And yet with his creed 
it seems dearly purchased at the 
expense of the unavoidable pang 
produced by the thought, How fine 
and entrancing is this, but how 
hollow ! Is it worth while that music 
should take the soul and ‘ lap it in 
Elysium’ only while the sounds 
last, and then leave it to awaken 
to the blank daylight of real life, 
with the doleful conviction that 
there is nothing beyond it and no 
external reality anywhere which 
answers to these strains? What 
have these airy and delicious 
sounds to do with a world of care 
of sadness, of toil, and constant 
disappointment? They seem the 
voice of another sphere, where it 
is as natural to live as here it is to 
die, where love is satisfied, where 
enjoyment is without check and 
without remorse, where gross matter 
is unknown with its hindrances and 
humiliations. Why be tantalised 
with the shadows of such things 
when we have renounced all faith 
in the reality ? 

Such are the thoughts which arose 
in my mind when considering this 
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strange appendix to Strauss’s latest 
work, Since then the death of the 
author has been announced. But 
as my treatment of him throughout 
was respectful and even kindly, I 
have not had to change a single 
word, or recast a single sentence on 
that account. I never doubted his 
honesty, though I deplored his 
doctrines as proclaimed in this work. 
The holding of such doctrines is 
their own Nemesis. If I may re- 


cur to that grand passage of the 
Roman satirist in which he says 
that he would desire no direr pun- 
ishment for the tyrants and oppres- 
sors of nations than just this— 


Virtutem videant, intabescantque relicta— 


so in regard to those who have re- 
nounced all belief in the Divine 


Atheism, Poetry, and Music. 
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origin and dignity of man, and who 
also labour to uproot all belief in it 
from the hearts of their fellow-men 
and all expectation of an hereafter, 
I would only say this, that their 
worst punishment is to hold such 
doctrines and to labour in such a 
cause. And a notable sign of 
such self-inflicted degradation may 
be found in the fact that the two 
Divine faculties of which we have 
spoken are regarded by them as 
charged with no message to man- 
kind—as having no intrinsic dignity 
or value, being only momentary 
solaces and illusions, instead of see- 
ing in them the witnesses of a 
higher existence in the upper spheres 
of creation, and of the fruition of 
which they are even now the pledges 
and prelibations. 
G. D. Havenron. 
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T is a mistake to think that iron 
working is the hardest of all 
the crafts invented by Tubal Cain. 
Antiquaries talk of the Stone age 
first, then the Bronze age, and then 
(when men had grown quite skilful 
in metallurgy) the Iron age. No 
doubt they find bronze implements 
in graves much older than those in 
which iron tools and weapons are 
preserved. But have not some of the 
antiquaries forgotten the action of 
the weather? Iron rusts, bronze does 
not; and the things in older graves 
have far less protection in the way 
of vases and other coverings than 
those buried afterwards, 

Dr. Percy, of the School of Mines, 
has shown conclusively (what a 
moment’s thought might have 
taught anyone who knew anything 
about the matter) that, whereas to 
make bronze you must be able not 
only to smelt copper and tin, but 
also to make mouldings and cast- 
ings, there is nothing easier than to 
get good malleable iron directly 
from ores, such as red or brown 
hematite, which are found abun- 
dantly in many parts of the world. 
They do it in India, they do it in 
Africa, with appliances so rough 
and simple that it is not very com- 
plimentary to our British forefathers- 
to suppose they could not have done 
itas well. The hillman of the Western 
Ghauts, with his clay furnace about 
as big as a back-parlour fireplace, 
and his bellows, like an old Greek 
bottle, just a goat-skin with legs 
stitched up, a bamboo nozzle 
through the neck, and a broad 
slit behind to let the air in,’ 
is surely not in advance of 
the men whom Cesar describes as 
using iron ring-money and war 
chariots with scythes fastened to 
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the axles, but of whom he specially 
says, ‘their bronze they get from 
abroad.’ Mungo Park, again, de- 
scribes a clay furnace ten feet high, 
also worked with goat-skin bellows, 
such as I can quite fancy existing 
in the Sussex Weald long before 
any Roman landed in our island. 
The very same process has been in 
use from time immemorial in the 
Pyrenees—the ‘Catalan forge’ 
differs only from the Indian in size 
(and charcoal-burners often find old 
ones not more than 2 feet high), 
and in the use of water-power, 
where it can be obtained, for work- 
ing the bellows. 

ff you ever go to Bagnéres de 
Luchon you may see several of these 
old forges; indeed, the Depart- 
ment of the Arriége is full of them, 
and the remains in Navarre and Bis- 
cay are of much the same character. 

It comes to this, then: either the 
old Britons knew nothing of work- 
ing in metals, and got their bronze 
from those very useful but some- 
what shadowy beings the Pheeni- 
cians, or else they hud at least as 
much skill as a West African, and 
were able to make their own spear- 
heads and war-scythes and spades, 
which said tools and weapons have 
in most cases rusted away so effec- 
tually that ‘Dryasdust’ fancies 
they never existed. Iron tires, and 
other chariot fittings, are found in 
the Yorkshire barrows. I dare say 
they liked bronze best; it would 
take quite as good an edge as their 
imperfect iron, and it would not 
get spoiled with weather. In a far 
finer climate, at Nineveh, Mr. 
Layard and others have found re- 
mains, at least 2,800 years old, con- 
sisting of cores of iron, rownd which 
bronze had been cast, evidently with 


‘In Orissa they have a much cleverer invention—a double bellows worked with the 
foot, ‘perhaps,’ says Dr. Percy, ‘as economical of human labour as any form of bellows.’ 
They also have hard-wood cylinders, with pistons ‘packed’ with feathers, 
other hand, some Indian bellows are wholly made of leaves. 
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the view of economising the dearer 
metal and protecting the cheaper 
from decay. I am quite prepared to 
believe that the Chaldwans smelted 
iron long before they made bronze, 
but that afterwards bronze to agreat 
extent superseded iron for outside 
work in all except the commoner 
kinds. The only puzzle is about 
Egypt. No doubt the Sinai iron 
slag, which somebody has been 
talking of using up again, shows 
that iron was worked there before 
Moses’ time, and in many of the 
Egyptian tomb-paintings you see a 
man brandishing a sky-blue fal- 
chion—which colour may be meant 
for steel, just as the red of the next 
hero’s weapon may signify copper. 
But very littie iron has been found 
inside Egyptian tombs, and (as 
things don’t rust much in that dry 
climate) if it had been there we 
might have expected to find it. 
Mr. A. H. Rhind found, not many 
years ago, in the tomb of Sebau 
(unopened, he believes, for 2,000 
years), at Thebes ‘hasps and 
nails as lustrous still and as 
pliant as on the day they left 
the forge;’ but this is a rare ex- 
ception. The absence of iron im- 
plements, I think, may be partly 
explained on the principle that 
people put their best things into 
the graves, and that bronze, rarer, 
dearer, harder to make than iron, 
was therefore generally chosen for 
the purpose. 

From all this I argue that it is 
probable the Britons really did un- 
derstand iron-working, and that the 
Sussex and Forest of Dean forges, 
among which Roman coins are 
found, were burning before the year 
55 B.C. 

But modern English iron-work- 
ing is quite a different thing from 
that of which I am speaking. We 
make cast-iron now, and then turn 
it into malleable iron ; the old plan 
(the Indian and African plan, used, 
too, strangely enough, in Vermont 
and New Jersey, the most go-ahead 
parts of go-ahead America), which 
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Dr. Percy in his Metallurgy calls 
‘the direct process,’ is to make a 
bloom (Anglo-Saxon bloma, a lump) 
of malleable iron all at once. 

When did the change come about? 
When and where did the bloomery 
get to deserve the name of iron. 
foundry ? Noone knows the exact 
date when, probably in some large 
bioomery, by accidentally varying 
the proportions of ore and fuel, cast- 
iron was first produced. 

The oldest English sample 
is undoubtedly the tomb-stone 
in Burwash Church, amid the 
Sussex forges. There is no date; 
but the style is of the fourteenth 
century; the inscription is ‘ Orate 
p. annema Jhone Coline’ (pray for 
the soul of Joan Collins). Next 
to this come Henry VIII.’s cannons, 
made in 1543 and after by Ralph 
Hogge, who had learned new 
methods from a Frenchman, Peter 
Baude. Johnson, ‘ covenanted ser- 
vant to the said Peter,’ is said by 
Holinshed to have ‘ succeeded and 
exceeded his master in this his art 
of casting ordnance, making them 
cleaner and to better perfection. 
He and his son in 1595 cast forty- 
two pieces of great ordnance of 
iron for the Earl of Cumberland, 
weighing 6,000 lbs., or three tons 
a-piece.’ But it was the growing 
scarcity of wood, and the fact that 
coal doves not make pure iron—that 
the iron made with a coal-fire takes 
in sulphur, and needs to be worked 
up again—which led to the use of 
the ‘indirect’ method. In 1611 
James I. granted a patent to Simon 
Sturtevant for the use of ‘ sea-coale 
or pit-coale’ in extracting and 
workingiron. The different metal- 
lurgic condition of England then 
and now is shown by Sturtevant’s 
computation, that of ‘800 milnes 
for the making of iron, 400 were 
in Surrey, Kent, and Sussex, 200 in 
Wales, 20 in Nottinghamshire, the 
other 180 in various places in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland.’ As 
‘one milne alone spendeth yearely 
in charcoale 500/. and more,’ he 
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calculated on a saving of 3 
a year from the use of coal : but his 
plan failed; and his patent was 
soon transferred to another German, 
John Rovenzon. He failed too, and 
so did others; the successful man 
being Dud Dndley, the natural son 
of Edward Lord Dudley. He was 
an Oxford man, of Balliol College, 
and being employed to superintend 
his father’s furnaces at Pensnet in 
Worcestershire, where wood was 
scarce, he set himself to think how 
coal, which was plenty, might be 
used instead. The very first time 
he altered his -furnace he suc- 
ceeded in ‘ making iron to profit ;’ 
and, telling his father, got a patent 
from the “king. Thenceforth his 
only difficulties were with the iron- 
masters whom he undersold, and 
who certainly had reason to com- 
plain that his necessarily inferior 
ron was through his father’s in- 
fluence pronounced first-rate by the 
Government testers. Dud’s quaint 
Tron 
made with Pit-coale, Sea-coale, &e. 
was not published till five years after 
the Restoration, by which time he 
had beaten down all opposition, once 
so strong (when he had set upagreat 
furnace at Sedgeley, and wasturning 
out the, for the time, enormous yield 
of seven tons of iron a week) that 
there was a riot, and his bellows 
were cut to pieces, and his work so 
hindered that he got into the 
Compter for debt. His method was 
asecret ; and, whether it died with 
him or not, does not seem to have 
made its way to other parts of 
England. In 1676 they were still 
smelting with char coalin the Forest 
of Dean, having in vain tried 
several plans for using as a sub- 
stitute the coal of the district. 
To Abraham Darby, of Coalbrook- 
dale, is said to be due the per- 
fecting of the method of smelting 
iron with pit-coal. There is some- 
thing almost romantic in the 
rise of this worthy Quaker family. 
About 1670 John Darby held the 
farm called Wren’s Nest, near 
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Dudley. His son Abraham was 
apprenticed to a malt-mill maker 
at Birmingham, and by-and-by set 
up for himself in Bristol. After- 
wards he went over to Holland, 
saw how much better things were 
done there, and bringing back some 
Dutch brass-founder 3, started with 
six partners the famous Baptist 
Mills. It was then he begun to 
think that iron castings as well as 
brass could be made in moulds of 
sand; the Dutchmen thought not; 
at last they were prevailed on to 
try, but they failed, and much 
money was lost in the experiments, 
Meanwhile John Thomas, a Welsh 
shepherd lad, had been showing 
his pluck by saving his master’s 
flock from a snow-drift. Next 
spring, the spring of the year in 
which the Dutchmen tried and 
failed, he had another trial of his 
hardihood. It wasa very wet season, 
and during heavy rain, while the 
freshes of melted snow were coming 
down from the hills, Thomas’s master 
got anxious for his mountain sheep. 
Thomas volunteered to bring them 
in. He swam the Luge, and 
gathered the whole flock ; but how 
was he to get them over, for the 
river had become a boiling torrent ? 
However with the aid of a good dog 
he got the whole flock safely over. 
His master was so pleased that he 
gave him four sheep for himself, 
and let him free to seck his fortune. 
Johnny sold the wool to buy decent 
clothing, and then sold the sheep 
to get money, and went off to 
Bristol, where he had a cousin, a 
partner in Baptist Mills; but being 
a shrewd boy, and remembering 
that in those days (it was about 
1708, and war-time) they ‘ pressed ’ 
for army as well as navy all ser- 
vants out of place, he got the farmer, 
before dismissing him, to bind him 
apprentice to his cousin. There he 
was looking on while the Dutch- 
men, to Abraham Darby’s morti- 
fication, were making fruitless at- 
tempts at casting iron. ‘I think 
I see how they’ve missed it,’ 
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said he, after much thoughtful 
watching. ‘Well, my boy, thee 
shall try,’ said Darby. So he and 
John ‘Thomas stayed behind that 
night, and before morning they had 
cast an iron pot. ‘ Now thou hast 
done it, thee and I must work to- 
gether,’ said the Quaker, and the 
boy had to make an agreement to 
serve him and to keep the secret. 
What the cousin said we are not 
told; but several offers of double 
wages failed to draw Thomas away 
from Abraham. 

Quaker and shepherd boy held 
together, and Thomas by-and-by 
showed his faithfulness in other 
ways. When, for instance, the six 
partners, disbelieving iniron-casting, 
quarrelled with Darby, and he moved 
off, and went to live at Madeley 
Court (Fletcher of Madeley’s place), 
and hired the furnace at Coalbrook- 
dale, Thomas went with him; and 
again when, after Abraham’s death, 
a cheating brother-in-law defrauded 
his wife and children, Thomas stood 
between them and ruin, and held 
thingstogether till ‘young Abraham’ 
was able, in 1730, to manage for 
himself. 

There is nothing high-flown or 
sentimental about his conduct ; and, 
happily, such instances of faithful- 
ness are not rare in the history of 
manufactures. But it is a sterling 
instance, and deserves to be widely 
known. 

From 1709 to 1828 the Thomases 
were always the confidential agents 
of the Darbys, and for a hundred 
years and more after that famous 
night in which the pot was cast, 
the same process of casting in the 
fine sand mould, with its two wooden 
frames anditsair-holes,was practised 
and kept secret at Coalbrookdale, 
master and agent going in when 
everything was ready, and running 
in the metal after barring the work- 
-shop-doors and plugging the key- 
holes. 

If you ever go to Shrewsbury, 
mind you see Madeley and have a 
look at Coalbrookdale. Madeley 
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Court is in a sadly ruinous state, 
its quaint terraced garden full of 
weeds and its strange-looking sun- 
dial failing to pieces. The really 
grand stables show what a place it 
must have been when the Wolffes 
had it (they had the Coalbrookdale 
furnace too), and sheltered Charles 
II. after Worcester, while at the 
very same time they were giving 
bread and cheese and beer to the 
pursuing troopers. The dale itself, 
running down from the Wrekin to 
the Severn, with its ‘ Coldbrook,’ as 
it used to be called, and its abun- 
dant trees and variety of rare ferns, 
and its pretty little leafy side. 
glens, some with miniature water- 
falls, is a wonder in that generally 
unromantic midland country—just 
like a bit of Wales moved east- 
wards. The plenty of water-power 
marked it from very old times as a 
mining place; iron-ore and limestone 
are abundant, coal is close by; and 
the thoughtful way in which the 
trees have been economised and re- 
placed, instead of being (as in s0 
many mining parts) utterly des- 
troyed, is worthy of all praise. So 
also is the kindness which has made 
through all the woods paths broad and 
narrow, up and down as wellas level; 
there are plenty of quiet nooks, and 
yet not only can the visitor go about 
everywhere, but lads and lasses from 
Horsehay and the other great foun- 
dries, can come and get a sight of 
something green instead of keeping 
their holiday in the foul slag-covered 
fields near where their work lies. 
Very happy they ought to think 
themselves. Few towns have such 
a lovely wilderness within hail. 
Even Mr. Ruskin might forget, in 
Coalbrookdale, that he was in 4 
very centre of manufacturing abo- 
minations. 

Well, Abraham Darby the younger, 
probably knowing nothing of Dud 
Dudley’s methods, determined about 
1733 to try and smelt with coal. 
After failing several times, hethought 
he would treat his coal just as the 
charcoal-burners treat wood—burn 
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it without letting the air get to it. 
He did so, and made the first coke, 
and at once tried it in place of char- 
coal. 

So eager was he that he watched 
six days and nights, having no 
regular sleep, and taking his meals 
at the furnace-top. At last the 
iron ran out well, and then Abra- 
ham fell so sound asleep that his 
men had to carry him to his house 
a quarter of a mile off. Before long, 
he was making at Horsehay alone 
22 tons of iron a week; and had 
laid down the first tramway between 
that place and the dale. 

When we stand by these old iron- 
works, and see the mountains of 
slag and the strange weird look of 
dust and desolation which they give 
tothe country round, it is well to 
think how long some of them have 
been going on, and how much they 
have done for the wealth and 
prosperity of the country. The 
invention of coke, then, is the real 
beginning of the modern system 
of iron-founding. But pig-iron, of 
course the sole product of the 
blast-furnace, is not pure enough 
for use: it must be puddled to get 
rid of its carbon—to puddle being 
to stir it about while it lies melted 
at the bottom of a reverberating 
furnace. The iron, exposed to the 
air, rapidly sucks in oxygen from it, 
and the oxygen, attracting the car- 
bon, gives it off in the form of car- 
bonic oxide (the blue flame which 
you see at the top of a ‘ puddling’ 
is due to the burning of this gas). 

Unfortunately, in burning ont 
the carbon, a large portion of the 
iron is also oxidized—coated with a 
hard rust which cannot be melted. 
How then can the lumps into which 
the puddling breaks the iron up 
be welded together? The method 
was discovered by accident: the 
‘pigs’ are cast in sand, which of 
course often clings to them. Now 
sand mostly contains silica (flint), 
and silica combining chemically. 
with oxide of iron (rust), forms 
round the puddled lumps the easily 
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fusible silicate of iron, which is 
readily squeezed out when the lumps 
are pressed close, leaving clean 
bright metallic surfaces to be welded 
together. If, therefore, the adherent 
sand is not enough to make a 
‘welding cinder,’ add a little more 
and the thing is done, by one of the 
prettiest applications of chemical 
theory to practice. 

Puddling is hot work; the metal 
has to be kept almost white hot 
while the man, naked to the waist, 
is ‘rubbling’ it till ‘it comes to 
nature.’ Drink? of course they do ; 
you'll see, as you pass along quickly 
for fear of having your eyebrows 
singed, large pails of whitish-looking 
drink: that’s oatmeal and water, 
and the men are always taking a 
pull at it. Nothing stronger; beer 
would be death during work like 
that. Wages? would you like to 
work that way for 2/. a week (of 60 
hours)? I should not, for besides 
the chance of inflammation of the 
lungs (which kills them off by the 
dozen), I should be almost certain 
to get cataract or something worse 
in my eyes from the fierce glow of 
the furnace. 

The men generally work piece- 
work ; and so skill tells: but by the 
confession of the masters the pig- 
iron is much more impure than it 
used to be, and therefore, as this 


- makes the work harder, the whole 


standard of wages of course ought 
to rise. 

Who invented ‘ puddling ?’ That 
question has given rise to as much 
heart-burning and ‘lawing’ as the 
longest Chancery suit. Henry 
Cort in 1784 patented a process for 
doing away with the blowing ma- 
chinery which had to be used in the 
old ‘fineries,’ in which, too, only 
charcoal (as being free from ‘sul- 
phide of iron’) could be employed. 
In puddling you can use coal, be- . 
cause the reverberating furnace, 
heated only with flame, prevents 
the impure fuel from touching the 
iron. Cort got nothing but poverty 
from an invention which has made 
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the fortunes of most of our iron- 
masters. There has been a ‘ Cort 
Committee ;’ and Richard, Henry’s 
son, published A Statement of our 
Family's Claims for National Com- 
pensation ; and letters to the Times 
and attempts to get Parliament to 
take the matter up have been plenty. 
But the Corts got nothing by it all. 

It is an ugly story, as Dr. Percy 
gives it in his Metallurgy. Cort actu- 
ally spent 20,0001. in carrying out 
his process ; and so, having under- 
taken large contracts for the navy, 
he assigned his patent rights for 
an advance of 27,0001. to Adam 
Jellicoe, deputy paymaster of the 
navy. The Navy Board fully 
sanctioned the partnership, but by- 
and-by, when Jellicoe died, and was 
found to have made his advances 
out of Government cash, they issued 
Government ‘extents’ against Cort’s 
works, and seized everything, es- 
timating the patent rights (which 
may have been worth a quarter of 
a million) at 1ool.! It was after- 
wards proved that the collection of 
the royalties from licensees under 
the patent would have paid Jellicoe’s 
whole debt to Government six times 
over; but meanwhile Cort was 
hopelessly ruined. He appealed 
again and again to the Navy Com- 
missioners, offering to make the 
patents (which every iron-master 
was disregarding) profitable, not to 
himself, but to the Government; 
but nobody took any notice cf him. 
Meanwhile—as Dr. Booth, who 
worked hard as chairman of the 
Cort Committee, says—Lord Mel- 
ville, Treasurer of the Navy, was 
getting his defalcation of 190,000. 
wiped out by Pitt, and was coolly 
claiming to be let off 25,0001. of it 
on the ground that he had lent that 
sum to Jellicoe, and so had secured 
for Government Henry Cort’s ‘ great 
and incontestably meritorious in- 
ventions.’ 

Why did not Cort’s representa- 
tives go to law atonce? The poor 
man died, broken-hearted, we may 
well imagine, in 1800 ; his children 
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were mere babes ; and, three years 
after, the Commission of Inquiry 
showed that Lord Melville and his 
paymaster, Alexander Trotter, ‘did 
burn, a few weeks before the sitting 
of the Commission, their accounts 
for 134,000,000/. of public money 
which had passed through their 
hands.’ The evidence of Cort’s 
wrongs was destroyed with the rest ; 
and the noble lordand hisaccomplice 
refused on their trial to answer any 
questions tending to criminate them. 
selves. Cort’s widow with ten 
children got a pension of 125], 
reduced by deductions in passing 
through various official hands to 
less than 1ool.; though the then 
Comptroller of the Navy, Sir 
Benjamin Hammond, admitted that 
‘it was owing to Henry Cort’s 
persevering industry that the use 
of the puddling furnace and the 
discovery of grooved rollers for 
bar-iron was first brought to light, 
and that in his opinion the widow 
and family were real objects for 
national relief.’ 

Stay; private benevolence second- 
ed (and imitated) State liberality. 
In 1811, the great iron-masters met 
at Gloucester to consider Cort’s 
claims, and subscribed the magni- 
ficent sum of 8711. ros. for the 
widow of one who had made their 
fortunes for them. In 1812, young 
Cort petitioned for an increase in 
his mother’s pension : but the First 
Lord of the Admiralty was son of 
the other Lord Melville ; so the poor 
fellow simply lost 250/. or so in ex- 
penses. In 1856, Lord Palmerston 
was pleased after much persuading 
to allow Cort’s surviving child sol. 
a year; and that is the end of the 
matter as between Cort and the 
Government. But there is worse 
tocome. In 1787 Richard Crawshay 
and his partner James Cockshutt 
visited Cort’s works, and studied 
the newly-patented processes ; con- 
vinced of their value, they intro- 
duced them at Cyfartha, close to 
Merthyr, agreeing to pay Cort tos. 
a ton on all the bar-iron which they 
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should thereby make. Cockshutt’s 
letter, long after, to one of Cort’s 
sons is extant; he says: ‘If Mr. 
Crawshay had not been convinced 
of yourfather’s just claims, he would 
not have consented to pay him ros. 
a ton for patent right.’ Yet in 
spite of this, Mr. W. Crawshay gave 
strong testimony against Cort before 
the House in 1812, saying that Cort’s 
methods would have ruined anybody 
who tried them, and that puddling 
was not really Cort’s invention at 
all. It seems, by the way, that 
something like puddling had been 
in use for years at Coalbrookdale ; 
for when Cort wanted to introduce 
his patent there, Abraham Darby’s 
son-in-law said: ‘Come, and [’ll 
soon show thee the thing done.’ 
Cort, however, was undoubtedly the 
first who saw the great value of 
puddling, and connected it with the 
rolling process ;, and it was too bad 
that the very people who had taken 
plans of his works, and had carried 
them out at Merthyr, should come 
forward against him. On the whole 
[ consider the case of Cort a ‘ burn- 
ing shame.’ He deserves to rank 
with Dud Dudley,and Darby and his 
helper Thomas, among the founders 
of our vast iron-trade—worthy suc- 
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cessors of those old Britons, who 
(if what I said at the beginning is 
right) forged iron in the Sussex 
Weald and the Dean Forest long 
before Ceesar’s day. One more 
inventor we still want—somebody 
who shall adapt to English use the 
Chinese method of mending cast-iron. 
How many a housewife who now 
sorrows over a cracked fish-ketile 
would rejoice if one of those 
‘celestial’ tinkers would come 
round, and set it all right for a few 
pence! It is like magic to sce a 
Chinaman take a scrap of cast-iron, 
put it into a charcoal furnace as 
big as the lower half of a tumbler, 
blow till the iron is melted, then 
pour it on a bit of felt, powdered 
with ashes, and plug with it the 
hole in one of the very thin cast- 
iron rice-pans in common use. It 
is not soldering, but rather welding; 
and probably the process would not 
answer except in the case of very 
thin cast-iron. So the discovery 
which is to make not only broken 
saucepans, but soap and sugar 
boilers and suchlike ware, ‘ mend- 
able’ still remains to be made. I 
hope he who makes it will fare 
better at the hands of a grateful 
country than poor Cort did. 

























THE MIST. 


Tue mist crept over the valley, 

Heavy, and chill, and gray; 
The mist crept into the chamber 
Where she sitteth alone alway. 





The mist crept over the mountain 
Which loomed through its shadow dark, 

And kissed with its cold embraces 

The old oak’s gnarléd bark. 






She cowered close to the fire, 
The flames shot clear and fair, 

They flashed on her pallid features, 

And they saw that the mist was there— 





A mist that is born of sorrow, 
A cloud that is firmed of dread, 
Like the faint gray shade that gathers 
Over the face of the dead. 


On them ’tis the sign that showeth 
Life’s conqueror hath descended ; 

On her the mark that telleth 

The life of life is ended. 


The mist will pass off from the valley 
When spring’s first pulses stir ; 
But the mist that rests on her spirit 

Will never pass off from her. 


K. F. M. S. 
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THREE ANGELS. 


Tey say this life is barren, drear, and cold, 
Ever the same sad song was sung of old, 
Ever the same long weary tale is told, 

And to our lips is held the cup of strife; 
And yet—a little love can sweeten life. 


They say our hands may grasp but joys destroyed, 
Youth has but dreams, and age an aching void 
Which Dead-Sea fruit long, long ago has cloyed, 
Whose night with wild tempestuous storms is rife ; 
And yet—a little hope can brighten life. 


They say we fling ourselves in wild despair 

Amidst the broken treasures scattered there 

Where all is wrecked, where all once promised fair, 
And stab ourselves with sorrow’s two-edged knife ; 
And yet—a little patience strengthens life. 


Is it then true, this tale of bitter grief, 

Of mortal anguish finding no relief? 

Lo! midst the winter shines the laurel’s leaf: 
Three Angels share the lot of human strife, 
Three Angels glorify the path of life— 


Love, Hope, and Patience cheer us on our way ; 
Love, Hope, and Patience form our spirits’ stay ; 
Love, Hope, and Patience watch us day by day, 
And bid the desert bloom with beauty vernal 
Until the earthly fades in the eternal. 
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SKETCHES FROM SOUTHERN INDIA. 


COFFEE PLANTING IN 


\) HEN European coffee planters 
\ in Ceylon, tired of the annually 
recurring anxiety as to the supply 
of labour for gathering in their 
crops, first bethought themselves of 
migrating to the country whence 
that labour was derived, they fixed 
on Coorg and the Wynaad as the 
districts most likely to suit their 
requirements. Arguing, and appa- 
rently on good premises, that they 
could cultivate coffee at a less cost 
in a country where labour was 
abundant and of which the soil was 
equally good as that of the land of 
their first choice, they lost sight of 
the fact that the higher latitude pre- 
cluded equal conditions of rainfall 
and climate. For while the rainfall 


is less in the south and north of 
the western coast of India, it ap- 


pears to culminate on the hills in- 
land from Carwar and Mangalore. 
If a given fall of rain-water in the 
year were all that was required, and 
if that rain-water could be stored 
and applied as occasion required to 
the parched plantations, then in- 
deed their locale was well chosen. 
But as the 140 inches of rain, cr 
thereby, which is the usual allow- 
ance in these latitudes, fall within 
four months, and the 70 inches, 
which is about the mean annual fall 
in Travancore, are distributed over 
nine months, or practically, we may 
say, throughout the year, the cli- 
matic conditions are widely differ- 
ent. If we glance for a moment 
at the position of Travancore on 
the map, we see that it occupies 
the extreme south of Hindostan, 
on the west of the watershed 
which forms the rough boundary 
between the native State and the 
British Collectorate of Tinnivelly. 
As might be naturally expected, the 
rains of both the south-west and 


SOUTH TRAVANCORE. 


north-east monsoons affect the 
Ghauts on which the coffee planta. 
tions are formed; and this, from 
the narrower breadth of land to be 
traversed by the rain-bearing winds, 
even more effectually than in Ceylon, 
which lies in nearly the same lati- 
tude, and in immediate contiguity 
to the same line of longitude. 
Whether the vexed question that 
the felling of forests on hills dimi- 
nishes the actual rainfall be true or 
not, for either proposition has still 
its supporters, it is very apparently 
true that the denuding of hills of 
their natural clothing hastens the 
evaporation and lessens the benefit 
of the rain that does fall. For 
while the rain in dense forests per- 
colates slowly through the decayed 
vegetation, on bare ground it hurries 
after its imperfectly fulfilled mission 
either to the sea or to the reser- 
voirs and tanks of the low country. 
Proof, if proof be needed of such a 
patent and likely result, is to be 
found in the fact that the culverts 
and drains of roads originally made 
through forests are found to be to- 
tally insufficient for the escape of the 
rain-water when these forests have 
given place to coffee plantations. In 
Munzerabad, indeed, where the coffee 
is grown under the shade of forest 
trees, or even when ‘charcoal’ and 
other rapidly growing trees have 
been planted to supply in some 
degree the place of the virgin forest 
too rashly destroyed, the evil from 
this source is of course mitigated. 
And it is further true that the coffee 
trees themselves when they have 
erown sufficiently to cover the 
ground are a certain protection 
from. too rapid evaporation. Still 
in these districts the planter will 
always find it to his advantage to 
protect at least the streams that 
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run through his estate, either by 
leaving a narrow belt of the original 
forest, or by planting a fringe of 
native-grown coffee trees, that is, 
trees allowed to attain their natural 
height, say twelve to fourteen feet, 
on either bank. We may here note 
that the wholesale felling of a hill- 
side of a forest is at any rate a doubt- 
ful saving of labour. Belts of forest 
are of immense service as barriers 
against wind-blasts, and are useful 
to the labourers on the estate for 
the supply of firewood, &c. 

In addition, moreover, to the dis- 
ability incident to a long continu- 
ance of dry weather, the planter 
soon found other disadvantages 
equally damaging to the anticipated 
success of his undertaking. He 
found that the soil of the jungles of 
these districts, while it gave maiden 
aud early crops of unexampled 
quantity and quality, quickly dete- 
riorated, and required the applica- 
tion of manures to supply the waste. 
This held especially true in the 
Wynaad, where the jungle was 
greatly composed of the bamboo. 
Owing to the absence of roads the 
cost of application of these manures 
was enormous, completely swallow- 
ing up the original saving in the 
item of actual wages. And he found 
to his cost the truth of a fact that 
must early strike the attention of 
the observant traveller in India and 
other countries. India was em- 
phatically an official country: as 
compared, for instance, with Aus- 
tralia, a land dependent for its 
development on private enterprise, 
the planter was socially nowhere— 
he was an interloper—a bugbear 
to the officials in that he was not 
open to the conviction of the 
Collector Sahib’s infallibility like 
the native. He stood between the 
two—an excrescence on the judi- 
cial and social system—an inde- 
finite article which neither official 
nor native appreciated or desired. 
His application for Government 
assistance in opening up the ap- 
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proaches to his estates were con- 
sequently unheeded—not, it is true, 
without great show of reason. For 
when he made his application he 
had not proved satisfactorily, even 
to himself, that he could grow coffee 
with such success as to make the 
necessity or even the utility of these 
roads apparent. His demands were 
premature, he was practically with- 
out any means of redress against 
his labourers whom fever or other 
causes frightened from his employ 
in violation of their verbally under- 
stood compact, he was at the mercy 
of the carriers of his coffee to the 
shipping port, and he must have 
often sighed for his first adopted 
country Ceylon, which, dependent 
on her coffee plantations for her 
prosperity, was necessarily consider- 
ate to her planters. 

The settlers in Travancore, how- 
ever, founda morecongenial resting- 
place. Settled within a short dis- 
tance of the very cradle of Ceylon 
labour, with good conditions of 
climate, under a Rajah and Dewan 
(prime minister) eager to develop the 
resources of their country, and where 
the British Resident was able and 
willing to protect their interests, 
armed moreover with a ready-made 
connection amongst the ‘coast’ 
labourers who had worked for them 
in Ceylon, they found ready to their 
hands a self-contained and compact 
property, and one provided with an 
accessible and good shipping port, 
viz. Colachull. And they were not 
slow to avail themselves of their op- 
portunity. Land was eagerly though 
quietly taken up as soon as offered 
for purchase, until a little more than 
five years from the date of the 
first application, and before the rest 
of the coffee world was well aware 
of the existence of its young rival— 
the Travancore Sirkar announced 
that they would not dispose of any 
more forest lands on these hills. 
But the first settlers were already 
secure in the possession of their 
land, obtained in the generality of 
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cases at the upset price of one 
rupee per acre. The land, however, 
was not bought as freehold, it was 
held as a grant in perpetuity sub- 
ject to certain conditions, of which 
the principal were : 

(1) The payment of a tax of 
three-fourths of a Queen’s rupee 
(1s. 6d.) on every acre of Jand sold. 
his assessment was to hold good 
till the year 1890-91, when the 
Sirkar reserved the power to in- 
crease it in concurrence with and 
in proportion toa general revision 
of the land tax in Travancore. 

(2) Certain kinds of timber, as 
blackwood, sandalwood, ebony, &c., 
ivory, cardamoms, and captured 
elephants were to be considered 
royalties, and to be delivered over 
to the Sirkar. 

(3) The land was to be free of 
assessment for five years, provided 
that oue-quarter of it was cleared 
and planted within the first three 
years. 

Even under these conditions, how- 
ever, the purchase was a more 
favourable one than that of similar 
land in Ceylon at 2l. per acre, or 
twenty times the amount, always 
supposing that landin any accessible 
locality in that island was obtain- 
able at the bare upset price. 

Possessed of these advantages, 
the planters had good vantage 
ground. Not but that they found 
great difficulties in their path also. 
They penetrated avast forestmarked 
significantly in the then existing 
maps ‘unexplored territory ;’ their 
only guides were their pocket com- 
passes and the paths made by the 
wild elephants. Fortunately, how- 
ever, these animals were better 
engineers than many officials who 
have graced the Public Works 
Department of India; -and their 
roads were made with more ap- 
parent design, and were safer to 
travel on, than those laid down 
under official direction. 

Under these circumstances the 
selection of the best position for the 
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coffee estates of the future was, even 
to the experienced, in great part a 
matter of hap-hazard or guess work. 
Granted that the conditions of fa- 
vourable exposure—the existence of 
the necessary streams for driving 
water-wheels and machinery—the 
strength of the soil as evidenced by 
the vigour of the mighty trees— 
might be roughly comprehended, the 
difference of almost every salient 
feature in a primeval forest and a 
clearing is so marked as to make 
the same ground hardly recognis- 
able. If, then, even the experienced 
planter was at fault, the tyro was 
practically nowhere. And at this 
early stage the latter was prone to 
the error of initiating a false system 
of economy by selecting his own 
land, instead of paying for the ex- 
perience of his seniors, and getting 
the advantage of their advice. 

It is confessedly true, and by 
none more readily admitted than 
by those who are about to act m 
direct opposition to their admission 
—that a man trained to a particular 
trade understands, or should under- 
stand, that trade better than an 
amateur dabbler in it. The theory 
is that the man who wishes to’ pur- 
chase an estate consults a land 
agent or valuer—the man about 
to enter on a lawsuit, a lawyer— 
the intending buyer of a horse, a 
veterinary surgeon—the man who 
thinks of marrying, Mr. Punch: 
the practice is that each and all 
of these individuals consult them- 
selves, and so it will be to the end 
of the chapter. Still it may not 
be out of place to urge upon in- 
tending coffee planters, that they 
give less than the gambler’s chance 
to the success of an undertaking ia 
which they are prepared to embark 
thousands, by the evasion of the 
payment of a fee of a hundred or 
two at the outset. 

To return, however, from this 
digression to our subject. In all 
latitudes alike, the operations of @ 
coffee estate depend on, and are 
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subservient to, the times of rain- 
fallin the year. Thus in Travan- 
core the coffee year may be con- 
sidered to begin at the end of the 
rains of the north-east monsoon. 
The jungle of the proposed clearing 
is then felled, and the trees left to 
dry during the hot months so as to 
be ready for the application of the 
torch in the end of April, allowing 
a short interval for clearing, and 
‘holing’ the ground forthe reception 
of the plants at the beginning of the 
south-west monsoon. The young 
plants—seedlings from the nursery 
of from four to five months old— 
have thus the heavier rains to 
establish them in their positions, 
and to enable them to hold their 
own against the comparative dry- 
ness of August and September, 
during the interregnum between 
the two monsoons, and the more 
severe drought of December, Janu- 
ary, February, and March. But we 
have no leisure, had we the ability, 
to guide our readers over the already 
well-trodden ground of coffee plant- 
ing. We will rather ask their 
favour to glance at the difficulties 
which beset the coffee planter in 
Travancore. 

Elephants were the first and great 
hindrance ; for in the early days of 
pioneering the health of these hills 
was exceptionally favourable. And 
these animals did more mischief 
from their ponderous playfulness 
than from their ferocity. They natu- 
rally considered the cooly lines— 
generally erected, it must be remem- 
bered, almost directly in their paths, 
or in close vicinity to their watering- 
places—in the same light as sheep 
and cattle do stray posts in their 
pastures, and applied them to the 
same useful purpose. To the 
coolies sleeping inside, this amuse- 
ment, or exercise, wore a different 
aspect—their frail dwellings were 
often entirely deserted—and the 
planter was checked in the middle 
of his operations by want of labour. 
Then came retaliation. lrregular!y 
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hammered iron balls were fired 
out of long matchlocks with coarse 
powder atasafe distance, and these, 
serving the same useful purpose as 
the yelps and snaps of a petulant 
cur, converted the playful depreda- 
tors into savage aggressors. ‘Rogue’ 
elephants took possession of the 
paths leading from the low country 
to the hills, and cut off all commu- 
nication. In trying to evade these 
watchful sentinels several coolies 
lost their lives, and the planter had 
to leave his estate and turn hunter 
for a while in self-defence. The 
love of sport, thus at first forced 
upon him, became a passion with 
him and his native assistants, and 
the Sirkar—who had always up- 
held their right to the tusks of the 
slain elephants—finding themselves 
deprived of the usual recruits to 
their stud of tame elephants, and 
the consequent hindrance to many 
of their public works, put a stop to 
the shooting of these useful animals 
altogether, except under special 
permit or in self-defence. 

Leeches were another great pest 
of these regions. The ‘ griffin’ 
scarcely understood why his com- 
panion was so eager to take the 
first place in marching through the 
jungles. On arriving at his desti- 
nation he found divers reasons for 
this apparent solicitude in addition 
to those speciously advanced. The 

-leeches, though possibly too late for 
the first of the party marching In- 
dian filein the narrow elephant paths, 
were able to pay ample attention to 
the last in the line. They pene- 
trated everywhere spite of leech- 
gaiters and other precautions (such 
as, in imitation of the natives, rub- 
bing the legs with lemon juice, &c.), 
they took up a strong position in 
the inside of the dogs’ noses, and 
even in the nostrils of their human 
companions, whence they were only 
to be dislodged by the snuffing up of 
salt and water. 

Tigers also, though not accus- 
tomed as vet to human flesh, were 
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desperate enemies of the cattle kept 
on the estates; and as they killed 
for the lust of slaughter only, and 
for the one drink of fresh blood from 
the neck, the destruction they 
caused in a badly fenced cattle-yard 
in a single night was enormous. 

The danger from forest fires was 
greatly enhanced by the existence 
of large tracts covered with ele- 
phant grass intervening between 
the forests or sholas. In the hot 
months the greatest care was neces- 
sary to preserve the buildings and 
plantation itself from fire. When 
we speak of a coffee plantation as 
inflammable property, we must pre- 
mise that the surface of the ground 
is covered for the first eight or ten 
years by the trunks and roots of 
the trees which were felled to make 
the clearing, and the entire removal 
of which it would be too costly to 
attempt. Their disappearance is 
left to the natural progress of decay, 
and the danger from fire is thus 
proportionately lessened as theestate 
grows older. 

If it be true that the happiness 
or the reverse of life is dependent 
upon trifles, we are justified in 
enumerating ‘chuckrums’ amongst 
the evils more peculiarly attend- 
ant upon coffee planting in Travan- 
core. These disgusting little coins, 
283 of which are equal to 1 Queen’s 
rupee or 28 to 1 Travancore rupee, 
follow the rules of the little fleas 
who have lesser fleas upon their 
legs to bite ’em, &c., and require 
sixteen copper cash te make a single 
unit. They are little irregular dots 
of silver, and are counted on a 
chuckrum board or piece of wood, 
fashioned into little hollows like a 
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bagatelle board for the reception of 
the coins. When all the hollows 
are filled, the board represents the 
value of one, five, or ten rupees, 
according to its size. What do the 
detractors of the good old half- 
crown pieces say to this ? 

The past year has witnessed one 
of those extraordinary fluctuations 
which all holders of coffee property 
experience. Not so extraordinary 
indeed if we look at the cause, which 
is more readily and specifically ex- 
plainable than the generalities to 
which failures or successes are 
usually attributed. 

With a stock of coffee in the 
United Kingdom fifty. per cent. less 
than the beginning of the year be- 
fore, with a demand from’ for eign 
countries whose reserve had pro- 
portionately decreased, with a com- 
plete failure of the crop in Brazil 
and a partial failure of the crops in 
Java and.Ceylon, the price of coffee 
advanced last year toa height which 


was considered by the hasty to 


be forced and fictitious. Really, 
however, it was not so, coffee was 
only following the usual rule of 
supply and demand to which all 
commodities are subject, and the 
fortunate possessors of coffee pro- 
perty netted a large but unusual 
‘bonus.’ But they, clearly under- 
standing that their high gains are 
owing to an intelligible and excep- 
tional cause, must beware of reckon- 
ing upon their past year’s revenue 
as any criterion of a permanent in- 
come. Indeed, if we are rightly in- 
formed, the outturn of the present 
year’s crop in many parts of Ceylon 
and Southern India will barely cover 
the necessary expenses. 


G. C. 
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FOREST SERVICE IN INDIA. 


Ir may interest, if it fails in in- 
structing, many of our readers 
who, either for themselves or their 
relatives, are puzzling over the 
various professions open to Euro- 
peans in India, to know something 
of the pursuits and pleasures offer ed 
by the Forest Department. By 
many, the superior prizes of the 
Covenanted Civil Service, the Ser- 
vice of India, are unattainable, and 
we will not tantalise them by di- 
lating on their magnitude, or on 
the grand nature of the work open 
toits members. Sy those for whom 
we write, there need no shame be 
felt in confessing that they are 
not equal to the task of attain- 
ing such intellectual superiority 
over their fellows by sheer brain 
work. Forest officers should be 
chosen in the playground, not in 
the schoolroom—their future arena 
is the jungle, not the Kutcherry— 
and their efficiency is as much de- 
pendent on the hardness of their 
bodies as of their brains, combined 
with the possession of a little of 
that saving and sterling quality, 
common sense, too often, in the pre- 
sent days of competitive examina- 
tions, overlooked in the straining 
after uncommon sense or, we are 
almost tempted to write, non- 
sense. ; 

One word before entering on our 
subject proper. Let the young man 
who is placing his future career, 
more emphatically in this than in 
any other profession, upon the 
strength and vigour of his constitu- 
tion and fre ame, “take care that that 
constitution is as thoroughly estab- 
lished and that that frame is as 
thoroughly set as possible in the 
time given to him before proceeding 
on service, and let him prefer to 
lose a year at the outset to insure 
this, rather than meet the dangers 
of the Indian jungle climate in an 
unfledged and puny condition. But 


enough ; he that will not be counsel- 
led cannot be helped. 

Wewill presume that the aspirant 
for forest employ has obtained from 
the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Revenue Department, the 
paper entitled, Particulars respecting 
the Selection of Candidates for Nomi- 
nation to Junior Appointments in the 
Forest Department. This will give 
him all preliminary information on 
the subjects in which he is required 
to possess a competent knowledge ; 
and it will be noted as a wise and 
encouraging provision, that pre- 
ference will be shown to those can- 
didates who show proficiency in 
surveying and map-drawing, chemis- 
try, botany, geology, mineralogy, 
&ec., to which, we think, might well 
be added, natural history and physi- 
cal geography. The forest officer’s 
work lies in districts seldom visited 
by Europeans, except in the pursuit 
of ‘ shekar ;’ and much valuable in- 
formation in these sciences might 
be furnished by him if intelligent 
and observant. Botany especially 
is most intimately allied with the 
efficient discharge of his duties, 
and is even inseparable from it. 
His enforced detention at head- 
quarters during the rainy season 
gives him ample leisure for ari rang- 
ing and identifying his ‘ specimens ’ 
or the spoils of his rifle, for the 
‘bottling ’ of his snakes, beetles, &c., 
and for the prosecution of experi- 
ments and tests. 

The amorous youth will receive a 
heavy blow on reading in this paper 
a stern and uncompromising rejec- 
tion of the unnecessary impedimenta 
of a wife, &. He will ultimately 
be thankful for the prohibition—he 
will find his rifle, or his ‘camera,’ 
a more suitable companion; and 
when in after years he contemplates 
what might have been his, he will 
undoubtedly be relieved in the con- 
templation, and be guileless of the 
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sin of covetousness, at least in that 
direction. We are not aware that 
Government exercises an equally 
parental charge over the best in- 
terests of her employés in other 
departments; but the ideaof making 
young forest officers wards in Chan- 
cery, as it were, labelled ‘dangerous’ 
to marry without the permission of 
her Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
India, is admirable, though to some 
fair ones it may possibly appear un- 
just. To them, however, we have 
one word of consolation. The forest 
officer is not like his more fortunate 
compatriot the Covenanted civilian 
—worth 300l. a year, dead or alive! 
—he is destitute alike of the gaudy 
trappings of the soldier and the 
more solid endowments of the civi- 
lian; he is really not worth your 
attention. 

We presume, then, that this paper 
{even in its minute and painful de- 
tails), with its ‘riders,’ being the 
‘instructions ’ issued by the Direc- 
tors General of Forests in France 
and Germany, has been carefully 
perused and digested, and that the 
candidate has passed his examina- 
tion and has landed on the shores of 
India. 

The forest officer, on reporting 
his arrival at the Presidency, or in 
the province to which he is posted, 
will at once be ordered up country. 
On arriving at his station, he will 
place himself under the orders of 
his immediate superior, the princi- 
pal civilian or collector of the dis- 
trict, and take over charge of his 
office, a full-blown assistant conser- 
vator of forests, on 200 rupees (20l.) 
per mensem, with an additional 
allowance of 60 rupees for travel- 
ling.? Perhaps the best idea we can 
give of the value of this salary 
is to compare it with that of a 
lieutenant of infantry in India, 
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who receives 256 rupees (25/. 128.) 
per mensem. 

Having got over the rupee ques- 
tion, not of such very infinitesimal 
importance as youth is apt to re- 
gard it, and on which further in- 
formation as to promotion, super- 
annuation, and pension allowances 
will be found in the paper to which 
we have above alluded, we come to 
the consideration of the duties of a 
forest officer. 

These are—First, and princi- 
pally, to obtain by personal inspec- 
tion, which means by tours of 
weeks in duration under canvas, at 
favourable seasons of the year, a 
complete knowledge of the quan- 
tity and quality of the timber 
in the forests of his district, so as 
readily to meet the requisitions of 
Government departments or of 
private individuals for timber and 
firewood, and the wants of the rail- 
way companies, whose locomotives 
burn only wood. 

Second. To prevent damage to 
the forests under his charge, and 
to call in the assistance of the civil 
power to punish any depredators. 
In some provinces forest officers 
are armed with magisterial powers 
under the Forest Act to enable 
them to deal summarily and directly 
with the minor offences of trespass 
and petty damage within forest 
limits. 

Third. To fell and keep in stock, 
or dispose of as the demand arises, 
all ripe trees, so as to admit of the 
young and growing trees having 
more space and eventually taking 
their place. Great care is required 
in guarding against the destruction 
by fire of the timber when kept 
during the hot weather in the 
forest depdts. These should always 
be isolated and surrounded by a 
broad but shallow trench; though 


1 The widow of a civilian, of whatever standing, gets a pension of 300/. per annum. 

?'We believe that the allowances for travelling, which were very inadequate, and 
put a premium on—if they did not enforce—prolonged residence at head-quarters, 
have lately been augmented. 
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in the event of a really large con- 
flagration the protection afforded 
by a trench of almost any width is 
of little avail against drifted sparks, 
It is always advisable, therefore, 
either to dispose of surplus timber 
in the forests by annual auction 
sales, or to have it brought down 
to acentral depdt either by carting 
or by floating down the rivers, as 
road or water communication is 
more easy, before the hot weather 
sets in. The forest officer will do 
well to remember that the timber in 
depét is valued at a fair market 
price, and has to be accounted for 
by him as a money item in his 
periodical returns to Government, 
and that he will be, or may be, held 
personally responsible for its loss or 
destruction. 

Fourth. To plant young trees 
where old ones have been felled, to 
encourage the growth of saplings, to 
remove creepers and all parasites, 
which in India grow with great 
rapidity and with suffocating effect, 
and generally to maintain the great: 
adjuncts of air and light round 
growing trees as well in the regular 
plantations as in the jungles. In 
firewood plantations the trees 
grown—chiefly of the Acacia tribe— 
shoot up from the stools, after they 
have been felled, and nature will 
here do its work, provided the 
plantations are securely fenced in 
and protected from cattle, goats, 
&c. In such cases it is a good plan 
to cut periodically and in rotation, 
according to the growth of the 
trees and the size of the firewood 
required, strips from the plantation, 
giving them sufficient time to re- 
cover themselves before again visit- 
ing them. Advantage should also 
be taken of the natural disposition 
of certain trees to reproduce them- 
selves by self-sowing or the drop- 
ping of their seeds. In Germany 
and in our own country large tracts 
of ground are thus covered with 
very little care or attention; and 
though for a regular plantation the 
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products of such self-sown seed are 
too irregular for appearance or 
efficacy, still many waste lands may 
be utilised either by the natural or 
artificial broad-cast sowing of seed. 
These duties obviously divide them- 
selves into two main branches, viz. 
Conservancy and Supply. 

We need hardly warn the young 
forest officer who appreciates the 
meaning of these words Conservancy 
and Supply, that the Forest Service, 
though professedly a branch of the 
Revenue Department, and under 
the control of its chief officers, was 
not constituted for the sake of 
swelling the Government treasuries 
as a primary object. The forests 
had been exhausted and cleared of 
all timber trees growing in accessi- 
ble situations, and the requirements 
of the Government dockyards and 
arsenals were met with yearly in- 
creasing difficulty, while the license 
and voucher system, which was the 
first and uncertain result of an 
attempt at supervision, placed an 
imperfect check upon the number 
of trees cut. It took no cognisance 
of the ripeness of the trees for cut- 
ting, nor any charge of supplying 
their places by planting others. 
The first officials of the Forest De- 
partment, therefore, took charge of 
a property racked to its utmost 
limit, and for the first few years 
the results were not very tangible. 
-Its formation was a matter not of 
choice, but of necessity. It was 
difficult to pronounce on the actual 
gain resulting from its establish- 
ment without knowing the possible 
loss and difficulty which would have 
resulted if it had not been estab- 
lished at all. The duties were the 
same as they are now, rendered, 
however, more difficult of execution 
from the jealousy naturally shown 
to a young department as well by 
its older rivals as by those who 
came under its influence and direc- 
tion. And while firmness and depart- 
mental knowledge were essential to 
its officers, tact and delicacy in bring- 
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ing these to bear—so as on the one 
hand to meet the requirements of 
public departments and of com- 
panies, and on the other to respect 
the existing privileges and necessi- 
ties of private individuals—were 
not less essential. It was necessary 
to act the part of an umpire, so as 
not to satisfy the clamours for fuel 
of an iron smelting company, for 
example, at the expense of the 
daily wants of the neighbouring 
villagers. And here comes in the 
necessity for map-drawing and sur- 
veying placed at the head of the 
special branches of knowledge com- 
mended to the study of the candi- 
date for forest employ. Without 
a thorough knowledge of the geo- 
graphy of the district, such balanc- 
ing of rival claims was impossible 
except through the uncertain, i’ 
might be biassed, reports and re- 
presentations of native overseers. 

There are, of course, many other 
duties common to all Government 
servants which will suggest. them- 
selves to the good sense and expe- 
rience of the officer. It is well for 
the Government, and well for the 
officer, if he is trusted and proves 
himself worthy of the trust; if his 
track, like that of a mill-horse, is 
not too closely beaten down and 
hedged in; and if a gentle encou- 
ragement is given to his early zeal. 
Officials who in their young days 
have had their zeal solidified and 
bound round withred tape are rather 
apt in their turn to apply this parasi- 
tical embrace; but it is possible to 
temper zeal without repressing it, 
to guide it into a right and useful 
channel without stopping it back 
altogether. 

In the pursuit of these duties, and 
with them as his lode-star, the 
forest officer will find many con- 
comitant sources of pleasure and 
enjoyment. Botany, mineralogy, 
conchology, natural history, field 
sports, and photography, will all 





* Memoir of the ‘ Martyr of Nukapu.’ 
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tend alike to the preservation of his 
health and his efficiency as a Go- 
vernment servant. Some one of 
these will probably suit the natural 
bent of his mind, or may be acquired 
and enjoyed by cultivation. Photo- 
graphy may well be called in to sup- 
plement and enliven the dry pages 
of a report. The Government offi- 
cial and the general reader will take 
more interest in one or two good 
views, say of a teak plantation, than 
in pages of finely written and well- 
turned sentences upon the subject, 
and will sympathise more keenly 
with forest labours by glancing at 
illustrations of elephants dragging 
timber, or coolies engaged in float- 
ing it down rivers, than from read- 
ing descriptions of these operations. 
In any case the attempt to acquire 
possibly useful knowledge (and whio 
can say what knowledge is not use- 
ful if usefully directed ?), especially 
in such kindred pursuits, will bene- 
fit him more physically and morally 
than having recourse to the harmful 
—or at best silly—pleasures of the 
idle man ; and if in England the idle 
man has the devil at his elbow, in 
India he has the devil and several 
of his attendant satellites. 

The great but possibly unavoid- 
able bane of the competitive system 
is that a man studies what is neces- 
sary to pass him, and then rests on 
his oars—perhaps for the whole re- 
mainder of his natural life. That 
he should do so for a little is cer- 
tainly pardonable. But there are 
on all sides of him pursuits which, 
after his long course of sedentary 
cramming, he will hardly consider 
as work. 

Let us hear what Bishop Patteson 
says in his letters,> extracts from 
which were published in a Memoir 
of him by Dr. Blaikie. ‘I now feel 
in a position to know what to learn 
were I once more in England.’ And 
he then goes on to regret that he had 


not worked with ‘Old Fry the mason 
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and John Venn the carpenter,’ in- 
stead of merely looking on at their 
work. Every colonist will endorse 
the sentiment, and numbers of 
settlers whose only trade is being a 
‘gentleman’ will share the regret. 
But in this age no one that can work 
or thinks he can work with his head, 
will work with his hands. Anarmy 
colonel, say, has half-a-dozen sons, 
and each of them is, or fancies him- 
self, a colonel also, and this at the 
outset, not at the close of life. 

Our young forest officer, after 
his first twenty-mile ride on a nag 
who has dropped his shoe and has 
had the loss remedied by the sub- 
stitution of a leather boot, no very 
uncommon device in an Indian 
jungle, may regret that his ac- 
quaintance with John the smith did 
not assume a more practical shape. 
And there are dozens of men who 
can torture Byron and Shakespeare 
into Greek or Latin verse, but who 
cannot tie a ‘fast’ knot in a rope. 
In the Indian jungle the latter ac- 
complishment is possibly the more 
useful. 

But if mere handicraft is beneath 
the forest officer’s notice, he can 
yet learn in this country how to 
manage forests. The India Office 
have, it is true, implied the want of 
professional knowledge of forestry 
in England and Scotland by ap- 
pointing France or Germany as the 
field for the outdoor instruction of 
their selected candidates for forest 
employ; and if English foresters 
disguise themselves under the name 
of ‘surveyors,’ the omission is 
hardly to be wondered at. But 
there is no lack of either pro- 
fessional or individual knowledge 
of forestry in England and Scot- 
land, and many useful hints may be 
picked up by the young forest officer 
while saying farewell to his friends 
in different parts of the country. 
Inthe race for wealth—the necessity 
for making the most of everything 
—it is not likely that landed pro- 
prietors or their agents would neg- 
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lect either the annual or absolute 
value to be derived from both 
timber and underwood. Nay more, 
the forest officer will not only learn, 
if he cares to do so, the practice of 
forestry generally, but he may even 
divide the lesson according to his 
proposed distinction in India. The 
deodars of the Himalayas require 
the same treatment as the pines of 
Scotland, and the hard- wooded 
trees of India—the blackwood, teak, 
&c.—grow in the same way as the 
beeches and oaks of England. 

He will also be able to study the 
different methods of transporting 
timber as carried on in different 
localities. He will see it floated 
down the mountain streams of the 
north, or removed on carts of the 
most approved build, or sawn up 
by steam or water agency, before 
being transported at all. Bearing 
in mind each and all of these ope- 
rations, he will see which is the 
more readily applicable to his own 
district in India when he arrives 
there. The ditficulties which are 
insurmountabie for bullocks, or even 
for elephants, may be obviated by 
the erection of a small saw-mill, and 
planks may be removed where the 
transport of the trunks would be 
impossible ; or the necessity for re- 
moving his timber piecemeal may 
be forced on him by the breaking 
down of his elephants when they 
-are myst needed. Like most ani- 
mals in a state of domesticity, they 
contract a number of diseases to 
which in their wild state they are 
strangers. Boils break out on their 
legs, galled by the drag-chains ; 
the greatest care in housing them, 
so as to keep their feet from direct 
contact with the ground, is neces- 
sary; and they have even the want 
of self-respect to die in captivity 
—a weakness of which in their 
wild state they are not supposed 
capable. A dead wild elephant is 
as rare a sight as a dead postboy. 
The elephant, when he feels ap- 
proaching dissolution, hides him- 
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self in the innermost recesses of 
the jungle. 

And in the Government dock- 
yards of England, as well as in the 
timber yards of private wood mer- 
chants, the young forest officer will 
find much to interest as well as to 
instruct him. The young French 
foresters are, we believe, sent to 
Cherbourg as a regular part of their 
course of instruction. We have not 
here space to do more than mention 
the uses to which timber of different 
shapes is put; the artificial for- 
mation of those shapes by the ap- 
plication of heat, when naturally 
grown ‘crooks’ and ‘ knees’ are not 
procurable ; the storage of timber— 
some in airy sheds, others imbedded 
in salt-water mud; in short, all the 
operations that he will soon have to 
bring into practical play. There is, 
at any rate, no necessity for either 
brain or hands remaining idle, and 
in any interlude that may occur the 
testing of what constitutes straight 
powder, and the theory of pro- 
jectiles, is an unfailing resource. 

It will thus be seen that the 
duties of a forest officer in India 
resemble pretty nearly the duties 
of a land agent in this country. 
He is there an agent for Govern- 
ment instead of for a private in- 
dividual, and generally any out- 
door occupation or training which 
would fit him for the one calling 
would fit him for the other. He 
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has the same revenue collections or 
rents to call in, the same adminis- 
trative qualifications of umpire to 
exercise, the same necessity for 
observation and appreciation of the 
capacity of his estate for improve- 
ment, the same pastimes and pur- 
suits going hand in hand with his 
duties, and the same motives for the 
conscientious discharge of those 
duties alike to his superiors and to 
those over whom he has temporary 
government entrusted to him. To 
those, therefore, for whom the field 
yields greater charms than the 
library or the desk, who are possess- 
ed of a robust constitution, nervous 
energy, and love of sport, who are 
grateful for (as assuredly they ought 
to be) the touching solicitude of her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for their 
domestic comfort—surelya sufficient 
guarantee for his further paternal 
care—but to whom the small prizes 
and the limited field of English em- 
ployment are deterring and distaste- 
tul—we say, go in for the Indian 
Forest Department. Your daily 
occupation is the aspiration of the 
officer orcivilian on leave : your field 
of action is their seldom enjoyed and 
much sought after playground, and 
your work is what you make it for 
yourself, either an enjoyable and 
useful occupation, or an unwilling 
and grudging service, profitable 
neither to yourself nor to the Go- 
vernment which employs you. 


THE GREAT ELEPHANT FOREST. 


In the extreme south of the 
ancient Indian peninsula lies a 
vast and still hardly known forest 
region. From Kanya Kumiri—the 
Cape of the Beautiful Maiden— 
called to-day Cape Comorin, it 
stretches north one hundred and 
fifty miles up to the great Paulghaut 
Gap, where alone from Bombay 
downwards the long mountain spine 
of the Western Ghauts is broken, 


and wheels may pass from coast to 
coast of the peninsula encounter- 
ing nothing steeper than the undu- 
lations of wide plains. The Gap is 
some thirty miles across, and is 
now threaded by the Great Indian 
Peninsular Railway, linking Madras 
to Malabar, and the loftiest moun- 
tain ranges south of the Himalayas 
confront one another on each side. 
The great forest fills the centre of 
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the tip of the peninsula between the 
Gap and the Cape, with a breadth 
varying from forty to twenty miles. 
Except round its borders this im- 
mense wilderness is almost un- 
trodden and unknown, Its bosom 
is a labyrinthine mass of hills sepa- 
rated by countless glens and valleys, 
here widening, there narrowing, but 
all clothed with one monotonous 
mantle of dense sombre forest. The 
hills are not generally high, but 
here and there a lofty mountain 
stands almost detached, with long 
spurs extending far from its base 
into the leafy ocean, and on the 
northern skirts rises a gigantic 
range whose crests are crimsoned 
with the rhododendrons that be- 
token a temperate climate, and 
amongst which towers the highest 
summit in the Madras Presidency. 
It is a reservoir of waters; every 
hollow, ravine, and valley is threaded 
by streams that join and increase 
till they issue from its borders in 
unfailing rivers that traverse and 
fertilise the districts lying between 
the forest and either coast. On the 
east the Vygai flows from it across 
the broad plains and past the huge 
statue-thronged temples of Madura; 
and the Vypar and the Tambra- 
purni over the palmyra-studded 
sand-wastes of Tinnevelly: while 
on the west it sends innumerable 
streams across the luxuriant regions 
of Travancore and Cochin, still the 
seats of ancient monarchies, to the 
long chain of lakes and lagoons 
that fringe their coasts. 

The high rolling plains of Coim- 
batore and the rice tracts of Mala- 
bar bound the forest in the Gap on 
the north. As cultivated fields may 
be seen surrounding and gradually 
creeping up some elevated moor- 
land, so the populous and fertile 
districts inclose and encroach upon 
the forest, and doubtless there was 
a time when it covered them too, 
and an unbroken wilderness ex- 
tended from sea to sea. 

From unrecorded ages the Hin- 
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dus have held those now fertile 
regions. None can tell when they 
first penetrated the gloom of the 
primeval woods, but they found 
them peopled not only with the 
grim beautiful races of the tiger 
and leopard, the tall broad-front- 
leted bison, and the giant elephant, 
but with wild human tribes, not 
like themselves bronze-coloured, 
straight-haired, and with clear-cut 
Aryan features, but sooty-black, 
fuzzy-haired, broad-nosed, and thick- 
lipped, speaking strange hissing 
jargons. What followed on the 
meeting of these diverse races is 
hidden, far beyond the glance of 
history, ‘in the dark backward 
and abysm of time.’ Legends, them- 
selves grey with age, contain traces 
and echoes of still more primitive 
stories of strange struggles and 
revolutions even then faded and 
half forgotten ; but to-day the in- 
vading strangers are looked upon 
as amongst the oldest of settled 
races on the cultivated lands won 
by them in the lapse of centuries 
from the once all-prevailing woods; 
and but a few handfuls of the 
primeval inhabitants exist in 
the fastnesses of the still undis- 
turbed forest whither they have 
retreated with the bison and the 
elephant. These half-wild barba- 
rians were the slaves of the Hindu 
dispossessors who exacted from 


_them tributes of honey, wax, gums, 


ginger, and jungle roots, and ruled 
them as hard task-masters, whilst 
regarding them with contempt 
tinged with dread, for they were 
reputed to possess magical powers 
and influence with the uncouth 
malignant demons to whose wor- 
ship they persistently clung. Of 
late years their condition has been 
much improved : the care of British 
officials and British enterprise 


penetrating the jungles have taught 
them to know their own privileges, 
and they have begun to sell the 
produce of the forest and cultivate 
on their own account: they are 
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employed in timber felling, and, 
being unsurpassed as trackers and 
familiar with the haunts and habits 
of all wild animals, in guiding 
sportsmen in the pursuit of large 
game. 

On the northern verge of the 
forest, overlooking the Coimbatore 
plains, rise the great Anamalai or 
“lephant Hills, a huge mountain 
mass, running far back into the 
wilderness, its sides sloping down 
into rngged gorges that open into 
broken undulating tracts, every- 
where overspread with dusky forest; 
here and there a rocky crest rises 
above the trees, whence the eye 
may range over the endless sea of 
foliage stretching into dim distances 
beyond which other wide wavy ex- 
panses and the outlines of remoter 
slopes and heights are faintly dis- 
cernible. Here is the home of the 


elephant, and here the giant herds 
wander and live their lives of cen- 
turies, unmolested save when the 
sportsman penetrates their solitudes 


and attacks them with weapons 
against which even their strength 
cannot avail. All the region is 
known as the Anamalai Forest, and 
the hollows and bottoms by the 
streams abound with magnificent 
teak. This stately and most valuable 
tree grows in patches of considerable 
extent, each tree well apart from 
its fellows, rising straight like an 
American pine, with clear branch- 
less stem of great length and enor- 
mous girth, supporting a spreading 
head of immense leaves, a foot or 
more in breadth, silvery grey be- 
neath, dark green above, and nar- 
rowing abruptly to a point, whence, 
if broken, a red drop, like blood, 
exudes. Once most wastefully 
worked, this invaluable forest has 
now long been under Government 
conservancy. 

Many years ago the writer was 
amongst the first of those who 
officially explored its recesses to 
ascertain the extent and value of 
the teak tracts; a youngster then, 
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he accompanied the collector of 
the district. Starting after mid- 
night from the encampment on the 
open plains of Coimbatore, some 
miles in front of the dark hilly 
barrier of the Anamalai Forest, we 
proceeded in palanquins through 
the belt of thick dusky jungle 
that spread between it and the 
open country. That jungle is now 
much thinned, villages and enl- 
tivated fields have taken the place 
of tangled brakes and close thorny 
thickets, and a broad road has 
succeeded the narrow paths we 
threaded ; but then it swarmed with 
wild animals, tigers abounded, and 
elephants frequently came down 
from the deep woods beyond. Our 
cortége presented a wild and pictu- 
resque sight,—the two palanquins, 
carried slowly along up and down 
the rough ways, sometimes dipping 
into, andagain struggling up from, 
deep gullies and water- courses, 
sometimes pushing through bushes 
that brushed hard against them, 
whilst before, behind, and on each 
side ran a cloud of natives, coolies, 
shikarries, attendants, and a number 
of the wild forest tribe, who alone 
knew the paths ; those in front car- 
rying large torches, besides which 
every man bore a blazing branch or 
glowing fire-stick, which he inces- 
santly whirled round to keep alight. 
All moreover continually shouted 
aloud, an incessant drumming on 
tomtoms and blowing of great 
hoarse horns was kept up, and shots 
from matchlocks were frequently 
fired, whilst the palanquin bearers 
redoubled their usual grunting song. 
Nor was all this glare and clamour 
superfluous whilst passing through 
that tiger-peopled tract; doubtless 
those lights were reflected from 
many fierce, ravenous eyes, staring 
in startled rage from surrounding 
rocks and thickets. 

By daybreak we reached the 
portals of the forest, a low steep 
ridge, on surmounting which the 
vast woodland wilderness stretched 
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boundlessly away. Here, leaving 
the palanquins, we mounted hill 
ponies, and with difficulty picked a 
way up the stony tree-clad ascent ; 
then from. the crest we proceeded 
southward many miles, penetrating 
and exploring many a dense forest 
ex panse and valley overshadowed 
by stately teak, and convinced our- 
selv es of the wealth of timber exist- 
ing in those sylvan recesses. Late 
in the afternoon whilst returning, 
we paused in an open glade, at one 
end of which a small stream issued 
from the woodland, aud running 
over a rocky shelf fell for some feet 
with a pleasant plashing murmur 
intoa narrow dell. Here we deter- 
mined for the first time for many 
hours to halt and rest awhile. Ponies 
were unsaddled, and guns piled 
against a tree that stood out alone in 
the open near the edge of the en- 
closing bushes, and we sat down near 
it in the shade, and fell to gladly on 
a basket of cold provender; the 
1atives and followers too clustered 
together at a little distance, and 
unslung their simple fare of cold 
boiled rice. The depths of great 


forests are singularly destitute of 


animal life. Many may imagine 
them alive with the stir of wings 
and nimble feet; but it is not so; 
only on their borders and in the 
more scattered and open jungles 
are birds and beasts numerous; in 
our exploration we had seen nothing 
but the tracks of elephants and 
bison, which are almost the only 
inhabitants of the remoter solitudes. 
On entering the glade there had 
been no indication of the neigh- 
bourhood of anything living, when 
suddenly as we sat a tremendous 
crash arose from the jungle at one 
side of the open, and instantly a 
herd of fifteen or twenty elephants 
burst from the bushes and rushed 
across it, several with uplifted 
trunks, screaming and trumpeting 
as they went, and dashed along the 
path by which we had entered and 
into the thick undergrowth, leaving 
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behind them a broad clean lane of 
beaten down bushes and small trees 
snapt and overthrown. They had 
been in the covert on our approach 
and remained quiet, but becoming 
alarmed and suspicious at our stay, 
had burst out and fled to remoter 
haunts before we could spring to 
our feet or catch upa gun. It was 
well indeed the herd did not come 
over us, for nothing stops startled 
elephants in their blind headlong 
rush. However, shooting was not 
that day our object, and after a 
short time we passed on, reached 
the bottom of the ridge soon after 
dusk, and returned to the encamp- 
ment as we came. 

In following years the spot was 
often revisited, but the little open 
glade, which the people of the 


jungle, who have names for eve 


feature in the forest, called Tuna- 
kidivu, had greatly changed. A 
Forest Conservancy had been esta- 
blished, and in the glade the super- 
intendent had built a tenement be- 
fitting the sylvan surroundings. A 
timber framework had walls of 
bamboo mats nailed to it, and inner 
partitions formed of the same, and 
a roof thickly thatched with plaited 
cocoa-tree leaves; in front was a 
garden-plot gay with flowering 
shrubs, and at a little’distance stood 
many huts and shanties of servants 
and wood-cutters. Cart-tracks had 


-been opened through the forest 


from the nearest teak clumps to 
the crest of the ridge, down 
whose declivity a Slip had been 
formed—a long trench or tunnel— 
down which the beams and logs 
might partly slide, partly be hauled, 
to the plain at the foot. The beams 
were brought from the spot where 
they had been felled to the top of 
the Shp upon carts painfull 

dragged by a dozen yoke of bullocks 
or buffaloes; and a day perhaps 
would be consumed in advancing a 
mile along the rough winding roads. 
Arrived at the top, immensely thick 
ropes of strong woven grass were 
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tied to the beam-ends, and ele- 
phants, trained to the work, taking 
one end of the ropes in their jaws, 
helped the beams down the Slip, 
pulling them round corners, and 
placing them clear for the slide, 
with wonderful dexterity. 

On the occasion of one visit, an old 
ambition revived of winning a pair of 
tusks. Of all spoils and trophies of 
the forest, that is the foremost. No 
beauty of striped or spotted skin, 
no shagginess or gloss of hide, no 
polish of curved or twisted horn, 
no many-tined spread or solid 
breadth of antler, can match the 
long white massive ivory tusk ; the 
gleam of which, caught shining 
near at hand through the green 
leaves, or seen afar crossing the 
huge dark face of a great leader 
of a herd as he stands in a 
sunny glade, sends a thrill through 
-heart and limbs that no other vision 
of sport can excite. So a council 
was held with the wild people of 
that part of the Anamalai, who 
know all its recesses. They are 
called Kiaders—i.e. men of the 
woods—dwarfish, fuzzy-haired, with 
front teeth filed to points saw-wise, 
distinguished, like so many other 
half-savage aborigines, for unswerv- 
ing truthfulness, and gifted with all 
a savage’s skill in discerning tracks. 
Half a dozen were chosen: chief 
amongst them Big Andy and Atili, 
the former so called to distinguish 
him from his brother Little Andy, 
a name common in the tribe, albeit 
innocent of Irish descent. Big 
Andy was tall for his race, with a 
rough resolute face, much marked 
with small-pox; Atli, slight and 
of paler skin than usual, an excel- 
lent and intelligent guide and 
tracker. 

Starting early, we penetrated 
some miles into the undisturbed re- 
gions of the forest, passing through 
many varieties of growth: now 
along the shadowy aisles of a 
bamboo tract, the clamps growing 
at equal distances some yards apart, 
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each containing eight or ten stems 

that shoot straight up forty or fifty 
feet, and then gracefully feathering 
out, like giant plumes, meet above 
and form endless labyrinths of green 
arcades; then entering a moister 
patch of dark hearse-headed trees, 
under whose shadow no vegetation 
sprang, but nourishing in the clefts 
of their trunks huge tufts of the 
great bird’s-nest fern, with thick- 
ribbed leaves as Jong almost as 
sword-blades; or traversing wide 
undulations, covered with close un. 
derwood, interspersed with fine trees 
—teak, rosewood, and the tall 
rough-barked Pentaptera. The great 
silence of these solitudes extends 
its contagion to all who wander 
through them; and a party will 
often go on for miles, with eyes and 
ears alert, but without uttering a 
word. So we proceeded, sometimes 
climbing over rocky spurs, some- 
times crossing deep ravines; now 
threading a long gorge between 
hills; but though often encounter- 
ing elephant traces two or three 
days old, finding none recent enough 
to seem worth following up. At 
one spot we passed under a wall of 
cliffs that rose about three hundred 
feet from the forest, overhanging at 
top like a penthouse, in the hol- 
low underneath which prodigious 
swarms of bees had made their 
stronghold; the huge accumula- 
tions of combs were plainly visible 
from below, and about them inces- 
santly hovered a dark cloud of the 
busy myriads whose deep hum 
could be heard from afar. But 
unapproachable as this stronghold 
seemed, it was not proof against 
human craft and boldness. Long 
bamboos, with the branches so cut 
as to leave two or three inches for 
the foot to rest on, were reared 
against the perpendicular face of 
the cliff, and, set in an upward 
series from ledge to ledge, formed 
astonishing scaling ladders that 
none could use but Kaders, for 
being but single sticks and secured 
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with no firmer fastenings than 
twisted bark, they would turn 
under the weight of other mortals ; 
but up these perilous staircases the 
Kaders climb on the darkest nights, 
when there is no moon, and with a 
torch in one hand and a bamboo 
basket slung round the waist, 
plunder the combs amid the armies 
of bees, helpless in the dark and 
bewildered by the torch. What 
European would have nerve for 
this? On another rock, the pre- 
cipitous face of which bulged out 
just where a large rift gave shelter 
to another great hoard of honey, a 
rattan chain, fastened at the upper 
end to a tree above, hung down to 
the sweet treasure. This chain was 
some eighty feet long, and formed of 
large rings of rattan connected by 
a straight slip that passed down 
through the centre of the loops, 
and down this the Kaders descend- 
ed on moonless nights, Big Andy 
adding that if it were also windy 
and stormy so much the better! 
The fresh combs from these hoards 
are white as paper, but the honey, 
though pure, too bitter for European 
taste, and sometimes as dangerous 
as though gathered from Cyrnean 
groves. 

It was now some time past noon, 
when the guides stopped, and point- 
ing to the ground whispered that a 
herd of elephants had passed that 
morning and might be close at 
hand. Elephants proceed sometimes 
quickly, sometimes slowly, according 
to their humour, or as they find 
acceptable food, so when a fresh 
trail is struck the animals may be 
miles away or quite near. But now 
the traces were evidently very re- 
cent; the leaves on the branches 
they had torn down and the vege- 
tation crushed by their tread were 
still fresh, and the huge footprints 
sharp and distinct. So noiselessly, 
with bated breath and every sense 
strained, we followed on the gigan- 
tic tracks, the Kaders in advance 
with faces sharpened and full of 
VOL. X.—NO. LY. NEW SERIES. 
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eagerness gliding on like dark 
shadows and stooping to cast keen 
glances around and in advance 
beneath the lower branches of the 
undergrowth. From many indica- 
tions they collected that there was 
a large male tusker with the herd. 
In India only the male elephant 
bears tusks properly so called, 
females have but small insignificant 
‘pegs,’ and even amongst males 
full-sized tusks, six feet long or 
more, are scarce, and only found 
with animals of mature age ; smaller 
sizes of from three to four feet are 
much commoner. But even the 
largest are surpassed by the vast 
beams of ivory borne by the African 
elephants of both sexes, which is 
considered, however, inferior in 
whiteness and texture to the Indian ; 
and the latter is also free from those 
deep stains of human blood with 
which Sir S. Baker declares every 
African tusk is incarnadined, like 
Macbeth’s hand. For nearly three 
miles we sped silently on over hill 
and hollow, the trail continually 
becoming broader and fresher, when 
Big Andy suddenly stopped, and with 
knee on ground, straining gaze, and 
one hand cast backward, checking 
advance, pointed to a copse of broad- 
leaved bushes growing not too 
closely, with a few moderate-sized 
trees rising here and there. From 
the copse came sounds of the pull- 
ing down of branches, rustling 
motions, low noises of crunching, 
and the tops of the bushes would 
sway and quiver. Stooping and 
looking under the lower branches, 
we could discern at intervals a dark. 
columnar leg and foot. 

We had come up with the ele- 
phants. It was next to be ascer- 
tained whether there was a tusk- 
bearer amongst them--one whose 
ivory weapons were long and mas- 
sive enough to make him a worthy 
quarry ; the small-tusked or females 
were none. Now this is not so easy 
when a number of elephants are 
scattered over a considerable space 
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amid thick undergrowth, in which 

the animals, huge as they are, can- 

not be seen till almost within arm’s 

length ; and if the old leader should 

be in their midst the difficulty of 

approaching him is increased, for a 

signal of alarm from one on the 

skirts would send the whole herd 

crashing through the junglein head- 

long stampede ; and such indeed is 

all the result that many a sports- 

man obtains after a day’s weary 

tracking—well for him if the herd 

in its blind fright does not go over 

him. But on the other hand there 

may be circumstances favouring a 

wary approach ; thick bushes, whilst 
concealing the game, conceal also 
the assailant, and when elephants, 

unsuspicious of danger, are feeding, 

as they generally do, all together, 

with heads and eyes uplifted 
amongst the leaves, the noise they 
make in dragging down and break- 
ing the branches is extraordinary, 
and then is the moment for stealing 
in amongst them. If the wind be 
blowing fresh and making a loud 
rustle and stir in the trees, advance 
is also easier. So four of the Kaders 
moved off, two in one direction, two 
in another—for they never go singly 
—toreconnoitre and find out whether 
there was a tusker, and where he 
was standing. Silently as shadows 
they vanished in the bushes, and 
meanwhile the guns were examined, 
each cap scrutinised and each nip- 
ple looked into to see that the 
powder was well up, forin this sort 
of enterprise life might hang on a 
miss-fire. The battery consisted of 
a heavy metal double-barrelled 
Westley Richards, carrying two- 
ounce bullets, a powerful long single 
barrel of the same gauge, and two 
double-barrelled guns of No. 12 
gauge, all smooth-bores, which the 
writer considers most effectual 
against elephantine game. 


O shadow of glory! dim image of war! 


exclaims Byron of the chase, ard 
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laments the giant hunters of pri- 
meeval days, who 
. went forth with a pine 
For a spear ’gainst the Mammoth, 
Or struck thro’ the ravine 
At the foaming Behemoth ; 
When Man was in stature 
As towers in our time. 


But now, though dwindled and un. 
able to hurl pines, man has armed 
himself with even mightier weapons 
against Behemoth, and the contest 
is hardly less equal or of dimmer 
glory. 

In less than half an hour, during 
which the herd had moved deeper 
into the bushes, Atli and his com- 
panion glided swiftly from the 
covert, and whispered that there 
was a large male with good-sized 
tusks on the farther side, and 
though somewhat surrounded b 
the others, might, they thought, be 
got up to with caution. So away 
we went, making a wide circuit 
through the jungle outside the 
copse-growth with the purpose of 
coming down on the point where 
the tusk-bearer stood. Treading 
warily and lightly, avoiding bushes 
that would rustle or dry branches 
that would snap—a more difficult 
matter this to the heavier-footed, 
thicker-clothed European—only the 
number needed for carrying the 
guns, each chosen for tried nerve— 
all stepping silently, and with as 
much of the feeling of soldiers 
marching to the charge as can be 
felt outside actual warfare, we ap- 
proach the large-leaved copse where 
the herd seems to find agreeable 
pasture. From it proceeds a con- 
tinual shaking and snapping of 
boughs, the top twigs and brauches 
are seen to bend down and disap- 
pear, and here and there the lithe 
black tip of a trunk can be discerned 
nimble and busy amongst them. 
Above, the sea-breeze from the dis- 
tant coast is blowing briskly 
amongst the trees, swaying their 
creaking arms, and making the tall 
bamboo clumps rattle and clash 
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against one another; it blows to- 
wards us too, so carrying our scent 
away from the herd. Stooping low 
and with extreme care, we enter 
the bushes; Atli, paler and with 
sharpened face, leading. A few steps, 
and glimpses of colossal legs and 
broad dark sides are caught at 
short distances right and left. We 
are amongst the elephants. In 
their own jungles they do not loom 
so gigantic as might be thought; 
the forest seems to lessen them, and 
they have a custom of covering 
themselves with dust, which gives 
them something of a sordid ap- 
pearance. But there can be no 
pause. Any moment our scent or 
the movement of one towards us 
might betray our presence. Evil is 
the omen should the sound of brows- 
ing suddenly stop all round and 
dead listening silence follow: it 
tells that suspicion is aroused, and 
the only chance is to remain still 
and breathless, if haply it may pass 
away, but more often there is a 
trumpet and a wild rush, and 
then the sportsman must look to 
himself. Still a few more steps, 
and Atli crouching low, with unre- 
verted eyes, points to a mighty 
bulk indistinctly visible through 
the leafy screen some fifteen or 
twenty paces ahead. There he re- 
mains; he has done his part—he has 
brought us up to the game: his 
tribe do not shoot; it is for us to 
advance. One glance backward to 
see if the gun-bearers are true and 
close behind, and then a dozen steps 
forward with the large double- 
barrelinhand. The elephant is only 
some ten yards off, a young full- 
grown male with tusks of tolerable 
size, but not remarkable for length 
or thickness; they gleam white 
through the foliage as he champs 
the leaves he has just stripped from 
a bough. Onan elephant’s side-face 
there is a hollow between the eye 
and ear which is, as the heel of 
Achilies, the mighty one’s vulnerable 
spot. Between it and the brain, 
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which lies to the back of the head, 
there is nothing but a wondrous 
succession of thin long plates and 
delicate coral-like tissues, all most 
penetrable stuff, offering no obstruc- 
tion to a bullet sent in a backward 
direction through the middle of the 
hollow ; though round the latter 
lies a hard ridge of solid bone on 
which lead might easily flatten, 
or, when zinc-hardened, glance 
away. Two other penetrable points 
are an orifice under the forehead 
at the insertion of the trunk, and a 
spot on the top of the head at the 
nape, both difficult to hit, and en- 
circled by thick bony bosses. The 
heavy gun is raised, and as the ele- 
phant in chewing turns his head 
slowly round, presenting the side- 
face, aim is taken at the middle of 
the hollow. This is the moment 
when the feeling of closing in battle 
is most intensely realised—one in- 
stant all around is unsuspicious 
security, in another all will be 
changed into tumultuous flight or 
furious attack. The shot parts—the 
stroke of the bullet is heard—the 
full deep report of the smooth-bore 
rings out—and the gigantic animal 
stands quivering throughout its 
bulk, like a city-gate smitten by a 
battering ram ; swiftly another shot 
flashes forth and strikes him clean 
off his feet, throwing him heavily on 
his side, the earth literally shaking 
at his fall. On all sides rises the 
uproar of crashing underwood, shrill 
trumpetings, and the trample of 
colossal flight. Enormous forms 
rush by, bearing down all before 
them. For a moment one tall female 
growling with rage makes towards 
us, but, seeing us all together, turns 
and flies with a wild scream, and 
the crashing of boughs and bushes 
dies away in the distance. Sud- 
denly the fallen tusker rises to his 
feet quickly and lightly as any deer, 
and before a gun can be brought to 
bear dashes away. A surprise like 
this is not unknown in elephant 
shooting. Shots that seem most 
G2 
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certain, sometimes fail in effect un- 
accountably; leaves and twigs, when 
fired through, may deflect the best 
aimed bullet, and those just fired 
must have missed the line to the 
brain, and struck the skull-bone. We 
followed on his track for the chance 
of his falling again, and in two or 
three hundred yards came out into a 
long narrow opening in the jungle, 
at the farther end of which the ele- 
phant was standing, quite still, with 
ears uplifted like a hound’s, and 
looking down the open as though 
awaiting us. Snatching the long 
single barrel, and stepping quickly 
on, aim was rapidly taken at the 
insertion of the trunk, but again the 
shot must have struck beside the 
penetrable point, for with a piercing 
shriek of rage and pain that rang 
long in the ears, he came down full 
charge with a most savage expres- 
sion. The gun-bearers had now 
hung behind, there was no other 
gun at hand, and nothing for it but 
torun. On each side of the open- 
ing the bushes were too thick to 
plunge into; an elephant is quick, 
and he was coming closer and closer, 
when a narrow deer-path in the 
covert-side gave an opportunity of 
darting and taking refuge amongst 
some trees, und presently I perceived 
with extreme thankfulness the pur- 
suit was not continued. He was 
too frightened and bewildered, and 
doubtless turned and followed the 
rest of the herd. 

After a time a low whistle gave 
signal that the place was clear, and 
the men came forth from their re- 
treats, pale and trembling, for they 
thought something had happened, 
and were immensely relieved to find 
all right. On consultation it was 
agreed that the tusker did not seem 
mortally hit, and would probably 
neither fall nor stop; that pursuit 
would be fruitless; and as but two 
hours of daylight remained, it would 
be best to return. So shouldering 


the guns, and not in the most satis- 
fied of moods, we addressed our- 
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selves to thread the seven or eight 
miles of jungle that lay between us 
and the forest bungalow. Passing 
through the copse where the herd 
had so lately been pasturing, we 
note in silence the stripped and 
broken branches lying scattered 
around, the broad marks of their 
tread in the herbage, and out- 
side the copse a large extent of im- 
mensely thick matted briars and 
thorn bushes through which the 
elephants had fled in a body, leaving 
a clear open lane or trench. Arrived 
at the bungalow with the last day- 
light, it was soothing to sit out in 
the shadows before the veranda, 
resting and imbibing a _ grateful 
cooling drink; whilst the great 
black flying squirrels, which only 
emerge at dusk, passed from tree 
to tree in noiseless graceful curves, 
long enough to be called flights, 
uttering a low, chirping cry— 
beautiful animals, the size of large 
cats, bushy-tailed, with long glossy 
sable fur sprinkled with white hairs, 
their outspread limbs united by 
broad webs. High in the west a line 
of mountainous piles of jagged 
cloud stretched southward, continu- 
ally kindling with electric flashes, 
as though great swords of flame 
were waving within them. 

Next morning we sallied forth 
again, and went far into the forest 
in a different direction ; but after 
long ranging over hill and hollow, 
and exploring several tracts deemed 
most likely, noon had passed with- 
out either elephants or fresh traces 
having been met with. We were 
now at a spot on two or three sides 
of which at various distances lay 
retreats likely to harbour the game 
sought for; and it was determined 
that, whilst we remained, the Kaders 
should disperse and search in several 
directions, and come back and re- 
port if anything were found. The 
halting-place was on the edge of a 
spur; on the left a deep narrow 
ravine, and on the right a wide 
gorge or strath, stretching far 
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between bold lines of hills, the 
whole grand sweeping hollow be- 
tween which, from crest to crest, 
was robed with dark unbroken 
forest; while where the gorge 
opened apart in the distance a faint 
glimpse could be caught of a dim 
billowy ocean of foliage. Here, 
sitting silently in the midst of the 
primeval wilderness, many of its 
sights and secrets revealed them- 
selves to the wandering eye. A 
short distance behind to the left 
the narrow ravine closed up, and 
from its head a stream running out 
slid swiftly down a sloping face of 
black rock till interrupted by a 
transverse shelf, bubbling over 
which the water shot still faster 
down a still longer slope to another 
rougher shelf, from which it spouted 
in one high arched white horsetail 
that fell clear for some fifty feet on 
to a broad rocky floor at the bottom 
of the ravine, scattering as it de- 
scended into white lines and spray ; 
quite-realising Manfred’s compari- 
son of a cataract to 


. . « the pale courser’s tail, 
The giant steed to be bestrode by Death. 


Whilst gazing, a large black ser- 
pent wriggled slowly across the stony 
bottom of the ravine just beyond 
the incessant shower of the water- 
fall. On the farther side, lower 
down, a single towering tree rose 
high above the jungle, its topmost 
branches dead and bare, and on 
them stood perched a pair of the 
gigantic bare-necked cranes, com- 
monly called adjutants, and just 
under them two half-grown young 
ones. They were calling to one 
another in extraordinary tones, re- 
sembling now old women scolding, 
and now the chattering of monkeys ; 
occasionally they would open wide 
their long grey bills and clap them 
together with a loud clack; a great 
shapeless mass of sticks in the leafy 
boughs beneath gave notice of where 
their nest had been. Looking across 
to the other side of the broad gorge, 
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the wavy outline of the bounding 
hills gradually ascended past many 
a cleft and hump till ending in a 
conical grassy peak that alone stood 
clear and open over the world of 
sombre foliage. It shone golden 
green in the sun, and some dark 
objects might be seen upon its side, 
which the glass showed to be some 
score of bison grazing on the fresh 
herbage. Whilst watching these 
huge, but shiest and most harmless 
of animals, peacefully pasturing in 
their unapproachable solitude, the 
words came to raind, ‘ Every beast 
of the forest is Mine, and the cattle 
upon a thousand hills ;’ and for ages 
after ages these giant cattle of God 
have roamed over a thousand hills 
in these vast woodland deserts, 
hurtful to none, and with no enemy 
except man. 

Two hours had nearly passed 
when Big Andy, with his comrade, 
came hurrying up, evidently in 
wondrous excitement, his rough 
pock-marked visage all aglow and 
working, as with gleaming eyes he 
breathlessly told that he had seen a 
monster elephant—a bull of the first 
size—standing alone in the jungle ; 
and on being asked, with what 
sized tusks ? he extended his arms 
full stretch right and left, signifying 
with emphatic shakes of his un- 
kempt head that the tusks were as 
long as from hand to hand! The 
largest males are often found soli- 
tary in the forest ; and it was with 
raised expectations that the guns 
were taken up and examined, and 
we followed our guide quickly down 
into the great wooded gorge. After 
going for more than half-an-hour 
through dense undergrowth, we 
came to a low round hill that rose 
very gradually to about twice the 
height of the surrounding forest. 
The upper half was covered with 
clumps of bamboo standing pretty 
wellapart, with a few trees scattered 
here and there, and the ground be- 
neath was carpeted with long fresh 
grass. Moving cautiously up the 
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hill from the enclosing zone of 
bushes, Big Andy presently paused 
and pointed forward, and there, 
about one hundred yards distant, 
we beheld, through the green alleys 
of the bamboo, Behemoth standing 
by a tall feathery cluster, and lei- 
surely pulling down branches. from 
a small tree. His back was towards 
us, but we could perceive he was of 
the largest size. He had been lately 
bathing himself, and his colossal 
bulk stood clean and black under 
the light green arches of the bam- 
boo, and as he lifted his trunk to 
the tree a gleam appeared of white 
enormous tusks that made the heart 
stand still. It was not well to pause 
long ; taking the large single barrel, 
whilst Big Andy, his face set and 
grim, followed close with the heavy 
double gun, and two men behind 
him with the others, we step light- 
ly and quickly along, keeping the 
bamboo clump between us and the 
elephant’s head. The many stems 
springing close together for several 
feet before beginning to spread form 
a thick screen, and having so got it 
interposed between the elephant’s 
eyes, we advance quickly up to it, 
intending to run round in front, 
deliver a shot at close quarters, and 
trust to our luck and the heavy 
bullets for success and safety. Even 
should the shot fail in effect and the 
elephant charge—no unlikely con- 
tingency—the battery at hand might 
be expected to beat him back. Still 
the risk was not slight; none can 
tell in such cases what the event 
may be. For a breathing space we 
stood but a gun’s length from his 
enormous hind quarters and massive 
fringed tail,and then steadily stepped 
round to the front as his head was 
raised and eyes directed upward 
to the branches of the tree. A 
moment’s aim at the vital spot; and 
just as his eye fell upon the assailant, 
the trigger was pulled, and the ball 
struck. The vast animal sank 
slowly backward on his haunches— 
we expected to see him roll over dead 
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—when, recovering and regaining 
his feet with astounding quickness, 
he turned and dashed down the hill. 
As herose and turned some branches 
so perplexingly screened his head as 
to baffle a second shot in the swift 
moment of opportunity ; and shots 
at his back as he was making off 
would have shown but useless rage 
and disappointment. Down the hill 
he rushed headlong, entering the 
jungle with a crash, and the sounds 
of his flight could be heard growing 
fainter and fainter. We remained 
on the spot where he had just been 
standing; the European with set 
teeth and contracted brow, the 
natives with starting eyes and 
mouths wide open. 

But soon the sportsman’s instinct, 
that feels whether a shot has hit or 
missed, began to revive hope and 
whisper strongly that the bullet 
had been well planted and would 
be likely to tell; so we resolved to 
follow on the track, and descending 
the hill passed into the bushes along 
the broad trail left by the flying 
tusker. Before long the keen-eyed 
Kaders began to point to smears of 
fresh blood on the leaves and stems, 
evidently brushed off as he passed 
by. We pushed on with increasing 
hope, but warily, and with eyes and 
ears strained to the utmost, espe- 
cially when passing any thicker 
covert; there is nothing more dan- 
gerous to pursue than a wounded 
elephant conscious of being followed. 
Wily and furious, he will often turn 
aside, lie in wait behind a thick 
bush, and just when the pursuers 
have passed run on them unawares 
from the rear. So on we went, the 
blood stains becoming larger, the 
crushed grass beginning to rise 
here and there from the heavy tread, 
and in moist places water slowly 
oozing into the huge footprints. 
For three miles or more we pro- 
ceeded, till we reached a tract where 
the underwood thinned off, and 
broad trees stretched their arms 
over low scrub and rank grass. A 
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stream flowed through it in a hol- 
low, thirty yards or more wide, with 
steeply sloping banks about twenty 
feet high ; the clear brook wandered 
along the bottom, leaving a flat 
space on each side covered with 
luxuriant vegetation. The track 
we had been following led to the 
water-course, and on reaching the 
brim the Kaders stopped and 
pointed to the other side of the 
hollow. There lay Behemoth mo- 
tionless and dead! He had de- 
scended into the hollow, crossed the 
stream, and on trying to ascend the 
opposite bank, life had evidently 
failed and he had fallen dead. He lay 
on his side, with his enormous head 
and mighty trunk stretched out at 
full length over the fresh herbage; 
tall ferns and slender sprays nodded 
over his vast bulk, and some elastic 
stalks were gradually releasing 
themselves from the pressure of the 
enormous limbs as we approached 
the dead Colossus. The Kaders, 
after a fashion they have on such 
occasions, leaped up and stood on 
the body, perhaps to express com- 
pleteness of triumph. None of us 
had seen a larger elephant; the 
tusks projected four feet, save an 
inch or two, from the head, and 
would enter for a couple of feet 
more into the sockets; they were 
nearly straight, immensely thick 
and massive, scarcely tapering at 
all to the ends, and of the finest 
ivory;—a grand trophy, though 
larger tusks are sometimes met 
with. There are occasions when 
there is no prospect of being able 
to return to the spot, and then 
tusks must be hewn from the head, 
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as boughs from a tree, but this is a 
disfiguring process. In the present 
instance the Kaders would mark the 
place, and revisiting it the second 
day after, when the swift tropical de- 
cay had advanced far enough, would 
be able to draw the loosened tusks 
entire from their sockets. So no- 
thing now was done beyond cutting 
off the sinewy tail, rimmed round 
at the tip with black wire-like 
bristles; a prize taken by the ele- 
phant hunter as invariably as the 
scalp by the Red Man. The sun 
was fast sinking as we looked the 
last upon the motionless bulk of the 
old forest lord, lying so still in the 
wilderness in which he had been 
roaming almost perhaps for a cen- 
tury ; the sunheamsslanting through 
the leaves threw bright flecks upon 
the huge dark frame ; a large black 
and blue butterfly that haunts damp 
hollows, flitting swiftly by, lit on 
the mighty flank, spread out for a 
moment the splendour of its wings, 
and then sped away, carrying its 
little life unharmed from that gigan- 
tic quenched existence. 

We turned away and hastened 
along the forest paths; but before 
half the distance to the bungalow 
had been accomplished, darkness fell 
—a gloom under those deep wood- 
land shadows impenetrable as 
Erebus. Nothing but the instinct 
of the native denizens of the jungle 
could have guided us aright, and 
even with that, and aided by the 
dim glow of a kindled fire-stick, it 
was a long and difficult labour to 
find out our uncouth way through 
the palpable obscure, and we arrived 
late and weary at the bungalow. 

M. J. W, 





THE MASONS OF LA CREUSE. 


I 
ARIS, as it is well known, is 
the great central resort of 
French working-men. The Parisian 
workman has of late years be- 
come a type in his way; his man- 
ners, habits, thoughts, and, above 
all, his political tendencies, are 
marked with so distinct a stamp, 
that his nationality, or rather his 
second nationality, makes him con- 
spicuous among all his brethren. 
Very seldom is he a native of the 
capital of France; the Parisian 
gear in body and mind is one of 
adoption. In most cases he comes 
to Paris from all parts of the pro- 
vinces, irresistibly attracted by the 
fascination the capital exercises over 
the remainder of France. He has 
an idea that he will have seen the 
world when he has visited Paris. 
The continual current of traffic in 
all branches of commerce that flows 
in the capital, the erection of new 
streets and new quarters, the demo- 
lition of the remnants of the old 
town, insure him ten chances of 
ready work to one he would have 
to dispute with others elsewhere. 
However attached he may be to his 
lares, to his native department, to 
the habits of the locality he comes 
from, whether he arrives in Paris 
in boyhood or manhood, his generic 
dispositions change rapidly, his 
national characteristics soon fade 
away, the influence of the milieu 
prevails, and he turns what is called 

an ouwvrier Parisien. 

Parisian working-men form a 
vast confraternity, which, with very 
few exceptions, gets to have the 
same thoughts, and to submit to 
the same impulses; it represents as 
it were a vast secret society, whose 
members are coalesced for the same 
tacit purpose, the difference from a 
secret association being that it re- 
quires no pass word to act together 


in times of emergency. They plunge 
with extraordinary passion into the 
study of politics. Speak with any 
Parisian workman, and you will 
soon find out that he is versed in 
political questions of momentous 
interest to an extent often un- 
known to many a man of superior 
education. I have frequently come 
across Parisian owvriers whose self- 
developed power, eloquence, and 
knowledge were truly astonishing. 
However, the most characteristic 
point of the Parisian workman is 
the sense of dignity which is mani- 
fest in all his actions. He some- 
times becomes a ranting public 
meeting chatterer, aspires to a 
higher employment than manual 
labour, or turns out one of those 
eccentric and distorted figures that 
rise to light in every French re- 
volution. But happily this is the 
exception. As a rule, instruction 
and enlightenment does not foster 
disgust for their work in the 
hearts of Parisian workmen; they 
do not aspire to become bourgeois 
(though it is true that when, by 
exception, they do, and succeed in 
their ambition, they prove themselves 
worse autocrats than the bowrgeois 
themselves). They may take part 
in an effervescence, lead a rebel- 
lion, fight on a barricade: vanquished 
or conquerors, they always return 
to their tools with the consciousness 
of having done a duty, whether 
they be in the wrong or in the right. 
There is much in their nature of 
the thoughtlessness attributed to 
the Parisian; but there is too an 
underlying fund of seriousness and 
chivalrous devotion to their cause 
which gives them precedence over 
the other working-men of the great 
towns of France. 

The imposition of this particular 
type on the majority of new comers 
to the capital is owing, no doubt, to 
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the thirst for movement and novelty 
which pervades not only the work- 
ing classes, but all but the totality 
of the population of Paris. 

The Parisian atmosphere is full of 
a disquieting, feverish contagion— 
that of ideas; it destroys the tran- 
quillity of the brain, it keeps the 
nervous system in a state of chro- 
nic agitation, it is independent of 
all vicissitudes, massacres, revolts, 
foreign invasions; it seems to act 
the part of the avenging angel to 
the Wandering Jew, and to forbid 
repose; whence the defects as well 
as the better qualities of the tem- 
perament of the Parisian working- 
man—defects which result from a 
strain on the nerves: violence in 
language, violence in party strug- 
gles, burning passion in political 
debates, rashness in the pursuit of 
an ideal. The contagion sticks to 
him from the moment he has im- 
bibed it, and throughout his life all 
his actions will be impregnated with 
its effects. Moreover, the workman 
of Paris remains a Parisian in ideas 
and gait wherever he goes, and a 
little conversation will soon tell 
you that he belongs to the capital. 

Things being thus, it seems cu- 
rious that one class of ouvriers, that 
whose peregrinations it is proposed 
to record here, should have kept 
almost completely aloof from the 
influence of its brethren. That 
class consists of the masons; and 
albeit that it stands as one of 
the most numerous and flourish- 
ing of Paris, it is entirely anti- 
Parisian in aspirations and ap- 
pearance. The masons may be said 
to be one of the best-paid categories 
of rough workmen in the capital; 
their number has been swelled since 
M. Haussmann undertook to rebuild, 
according to his own idea, the ac- 
cumulated work of several genera- 
tions, and the pay has augmented, 
so that the masons are not the least 
prosperous of the working classes in 
Paris. Theyare not collected from all 
parts of France; they issue from 
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one unique stock, and come froma 
special locality; yet, unlike other 
Frenchmen turned Parisians, they 
remain what they were before 
setting out from their villages 
and mountains; they abide together, 
intermarrying like Israelites, keep 
up their native patois, spend money 
very sparingly, think of little 
beyond making some, take but 
weak interest in politics, give their 
suffrages to those who are most 
likely to ameliorate the state of 
their calling, hoard up, and when 
they have sufficiently hoarded, bid 
an eternal adieu to the hen with 
the golden eggs, and return to their 
native land ‘to cultivate their gar- 
den.’ Strong, sturdy, it seems as if 
nature had made them for the rough 
calling they adopt. Bonapartism has 
recruited many adherents in the 
ranks, and it is very likely that many 
among the deputation of French 
working-men which attended the 
funeral of Napoleon III. at Chisle- 
hurst were of the stock we are 
speaking of. Every year a new de- 
tachment arrives in the capital, is 
received and protected by those 
who have preceded the new comers, 
and thus Paris counts an average 
number of 40,000 colonists who 
keep continually passing, the va- 
cancies being immediately filled up. 
All these emigrants, who from 
father to son have stuck to the 
same calling, come from the depart- 
ment of La Creuse, which used to 
form part of the province of La 
Marche before the French Revolution 
broke up the old territorial divisions. 

I havelived in this remote locality, 
and taken pleasure and interest in 
studying the habits of its floating 
population ;and I have found them 
so curious that I venture to de- 
scribe them, convinced that even to 
commonplace curiosity they are 
worthy of attention. 

It will not be useless to give a 
general idea of the country of La 
Creuse before we proceed to de- 
scribe its emigrating inhabitants. 
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II 
La Crevse forms pretty nearly the 
centre of France. It is made up of 
portions of Bourbonnais, La Marche, 
Limousin, Poitou, and Berry. It 
derived its name—‘ The Hollow ’— 
from a fierce little river, which was 
probably indebted for that to its 
narrow channel and steep banks, 
flowing down as it does through 
mountain ravines. The department 
numbers but some 275,000 inhabit- 
ants. Aubusson, the famous manu- 
factory of carpets, is one of its prin- 
cipal towns, none of which exceeds a 
population of 20,000. The nature of 
the soilis poor, a thin stratum of 
vegetal earth lying over granitic 
rocks; agriculture is invariably 
backward, the peasants still using 
instruments two hundred years old 
for the purpose of cultivation. This 
sterility is also due to the fact 
that a sixth part of the soil con- 
sists of communal property, that 
is to say, of briars, swamps, 
marshes, and that common enjoy- 
ment of this prevents its useful 
cultivation. As to the climate, it 
is what is usual in a rugged 
and hilly country, changing and 
often damp ; the air raw, but in 


certain places very healthy. Winter - 


is rigorous. Three or four feet 
of snow cover the whole depart- 
ment from December to February, 
and a casual visitor may very well 
run the chance of being snowed in, 
since the railway passes only through 
a@ corner. 

Still this tract of land, poor as it 
is, melancholy and full of the sad 
grandeur of inanimate nature, has 
generally an aspect of severe beauty 
that recalls districts of the north of 
Scotland. The country is extremely 
mountainous and woody, and on a 
clear spring day its dark threaten- 
ing outline stands out on the azure 
of the sky, with a beautiful con- 
trast between the blackness of the 
forest and the brightness of the 
heavens. The scenery is never 
pretty, but it is always grand and 
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impressive. You can ride for hours 
through gorges and up steep ascents 
without catching sight of a human 
being. On the other hand, you have 
plenty of scope for indulging in the 
fancies of imagination. At times the 
hills bend down and seem to fly 
towards the Puys of Auvergne; or 
they crowd together, and the road 
winds up their sides like a scarlet 
runner upa wall. Then the scene 
assumes an aspect of almost dia- 
bolic grandeur. The trees become 
black and stunted, precipices sur- 
round you on all sides, and your 
horse would have but to leap aside 
to roll down with you a height of 
some two or three hundred feet. A 
tourist endowed with any germ of 
poetic feeling will find himself well 
repaid fora pilgrimage through these 
glens and hills, although doubtless 
the impression he will carry away 
will not be one of gaiety. He will 
have plenty to do if he be an anti- 
quary, for Gaulish dolmens, stone 
altars, and Druidic remains abound 
everywhere. I remember making 
my way on horseback to an almost 
imperceptible village, called Touls 
Sainte Croix, which from a distance 
seemed very near, but in reality 
was some seven miles away up 
a steep ascent. There I found 
abundant remains of an important 
Roman town. The division of 
streets could be seen still, and 
there was enough stone there to 
build a new city. In the midst of 
this desolation stood a small temple 
dedicated to Diana, but which had 
been turned by the villagers into 
a chapel made over to the Virgin 
Mary. I thought to myself that to 
see this spot only was worth a visit 
to La Creuse. Then there are feudal 
castles in great number, for the 
masters of yore found the moun- 
tainous nature of the country most 
propitious to their warlike and pil- 
fering pursuits throughout the sur- 
rounding localities. The subject 
calls to my mind a short sojourn 
which I made as a guest in the 
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company of George Sand, at the 
Chateau of Boussac, a frowning 
castle, perched on an almost inac- 
cessible rock; nothing could have 
been possibly more medieval than 
the situation and appearance of that 
stronghold. 

One can form a pretty accurate 
judgment of the disposition of the 

asant inhabitants from the view 
of their haunts. It seems, indeed, 
impossible that Gallic gaiety could 
reside in this grandiose cemetery 
of the strengths of nature. Still, 
the love of the Creusois for their 
picturesque but sterile country is 
strong and deep. The peasants one 
meets along the roads and paths are 
stunted, look dejected and withered, 
and one catches clearly in their eye, 
and in the monotonous strains of 
their chants, the reflex of the great 
melancholia of the surrounding 
country. The women dress in black ; 
in their dark hose and capuchin 
they may be seen making their way 
to the nearest market, carrying on 
their shoulders weights that would 
require the full strength of men of 
average vigour. The Creusois have 
retained some of the ideas of their 
ancestors as to the position of the 
wife inthe household. They natur- 
ally regard her as an inferior being ; 
she seldom sits down to dinner with 
her husband; and they not only 
allow her, but make her go through 
rough work usually reserved for 
the superior muscular vigour of men. 
Almost every one of these old 
peasants is a landlord; land of the 
kind which constitutes the territory 
of La Creuse is dirt cheap, and the 
peasants have their own propriété, 
a thing they are mightily proud 
of. They cultivate it lamely, feed 
cows that give no milk, dry-legged 
goats which soon return to their 
primitive wildness, and sheep that 
would amuse the authorities of 
an agricultural show. Thus they 
live, poor, with excessive parsi- 
mony, economising on their meagre 
fare to hoard up a few francs 
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with which to buy additional 
patches of land. I heard of an old 
man who walked twenty-five miles 
to the office of the tax-collector to 


‘beg for the remittance of an impost 


of two francs. The Creusois resi- 
dent grows a little corn, and plenty 
of chestnuts; he lives on nothing 
but that throughout the year, drink. 
ing bad cider, and occasionally a 
little wine, and preserving in his 
mind a vast amount of pagan super- 
stition altogether in accordance 
with the Druidic aspect of the coun- 
try. The public mind is full of 
legends and prejudices: such a 
place was visited by the Devil, who 
carried off an old woman; another 
was the scene of the death of a 
peasant, who distinctly saw hellish 
spirits fly round and round his 
head. Of course, these superstitious 
legends apply to the wildest spots 
of the mountains, and thus explain 
themselves. The Creusois always 
fall victims to the deceit of fortune- 
tellers, who reap plentiful harvests 
in this region partial to white magic. 
They fear the evil eye, and believe 
that spiders purify the air. Like all 
avaricious populations, they, as a 
matter of course, like to go to law ; 
as property is very much divided, 
there is continual matter for appeals 
to law courts; few departments in 
France possess so large a proportion 
of barristers, lawyers, solicitors, and 
notaries, as La Creuse, and thegentle- 
men of the law have there a pleasant 
lifeof it. Nothing can be more comi- 
cal than to listen in a cabaret on 
market day to the disputes and con- 
tentions of the assembled country- 
men in their loud unmusical patois. 

As to the women, they may be 
said to be at least equal, if not supe- 
rior, in moral character to the men. 
They are extremely laborious, fru- 
gal, and economising. They are of 
a decent and modest carriage, and 
their idea of duty is very high for 
uneducated peasants; they till the 
earth, drive carts, take care of the 
cattle—in fact, do men’s work. 
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This masculine allotment of daily 
duties does not wound the senti- 
mentalism of the young men, who 
care very little about beauty, and 
marry a wife on her reputation of 
being a strong worker and a good 
housewife. 

Such is a rough outline of the 
country, with its stationary inha- 
bitants, which sends out forty 
thousand men to construct the fine 
buildings of the streets of Paris; 
that is to say, very nearly all valid 
men above fifteen years of age. 
Some of these go away for the 
season, and return to their villages 
on Christmas Eve ; but they consist 
of emigrants to towns not far away. 
Others, and this is the majority, 
wait until they have picked up a few 
thousands of francs to come back ; 
but then they settle down, and 
gradually turn from the muscular, 
manly workman, whose athletic pro- 
portions made the admiration of 
Parisian servant girls and nurses, 
into the parsimonious, litigious old 
countryman we have described. 


iil 


Tue greater number of the emi- 
grants are masons, but there are 
many who adopt all the different 
departments of the building trade— 
stone-cutters, painters, upholsterers. 

No age is fixed for the expedition. 
Few set out before they have reached 
the age of fifteen. The father con- 
fides his child or children, or rather 
hires them out, toa master work- 
man of the neighbourhood for the 
season, which lasts nine months, 
for a sum varying from fifty to 
seventy-five francs. It should be 
added, that the master workman to 
whom the lads are confided usually 
has a keen sense of his duties and 
responsibility, and that he replaces 
the father as much as possible in 
the watch he keeps over the young 
fellows. 

As to the older travellers, they 
take good care to provide for their 
relatives, if they have any depend- 
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ing upon them, during their absence. 
They entrust acquaintances with 
the care of furnishing them with 
provisions and all that they strictly 
want, but seldom give them money. 
It is very rare that on their return 
they do not scrupulously pay off 
the debts contracted in that way. 
Fathers of families thus setting out 
to return in winter are not very 
numerous. The Creusois prefers 
waiting until he has amassed a sum 
of money to return to his home, and 
marry a robust country lass. 

The emigrants in Paris are 
divided into two categories, masters 
and working-men. The masters 
are supposed to take the responsi- 
bility of jobs demanding a certain 
time, while the ordinary working- 
men work by the day. The ideal 
ambition of the hardy Creusois is 
to attain the exalted position of 
master. But they understand that 
they cannot attain that object in 
one leap, and it is only after a good 
many years of rough work in the 
ranks that they expect to rise in 
position. 

At daybreak in the first days of 
March, when spring has but just 
removed the white cloak with which 
the country was clad during three 
long months, and there remains of 
snow but what there is on the glit- 
tering peaks of Auvergne and 
Limousin, the emigrants set out 
from their village on foot, and thus 
they travel all the way to Paris. 
They usually start in batches of 
twelve, but the different parties 
meet each other on the high road, 
and march forward together, often 
to the number of two or three hun- 
dred. Their expenses are very in- 
significant; starting early every 
morning, their food during the day 
consists solely of bread, or bread 
and cheese. They are tremendous 
pedestrians ; they can get over forty 
or forty-five miles a day. At the 
conclusion of their daily tramp they 
separate into parties of twenty, and 
look out for the poorest inns of the 
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village or town where they intend 
to pass the night, and eat the only 
substantial repast of the day. Such 
is their exuberance, that they sel- 
dom retire to rest after their supper, 
and amuse themselves in dancing 
or roaming about the town. The 
budget and the bargaining is left to 
the master workman who is at the 
head of each clan ; he fixes the price 
of the meal, and points out what is 
required—generally soup and alittle 
meat—the meal coming to about six 
or seven sous for each man, with a 
shelter for the night in the barn 
over the bargain. 

When the travellers reach Paris, 
or the neighbourhood of the capital, 
where extensive building works are 
constantly going on, the master un- 
dertakes to find work for the men 
enrolled under his orders. All these 
Creusois constitute, as it were, an 
extensive family, and they help and 
sustain each other to the utmost of 
their power. Extremely laborious 
and parsimonious, coming to Paris 
with one single object —that of 
making as much money in as short 
a time as possible—bearing with 
them unmixed the nature of the 
peasant of rude and poor districts 
in France, they set to work without 
delay, and regard all topics beyond 
le bétiment as idle and not worth 
their attention. Egotism leads to 
political nullity. The Creusois work- 
ing-men, in the very midst of the 
revolutionary caldron, are totally 
unversed in the affairs of their 
nation. Like all French peasants, 
they distrust the Parisians. It is 
true that their shyness towards 
strangers of every kind is not less 
great; and no doubt a foreign 
colony of Creusois would retain its 
characteristic colour as steadfastly 
as Huguenot emigrants did of yore. 
In fact, a battalion of the First Re- 
public passing through a small vil- 
lage of Bavaria, found the popula- 
tion thereof as thoroughly Creusois 
as when they were compelled to 
leave Aubusson after the revocation 
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of the Edict of Nantes, a hundred 
and twenty years before. 

In the capital, as I have said, the 
emigrants stick together as much as 
circumstances will allow ; as far as 
possible they work in company; they 
live together in large buildings out- 
side the fortifications, or in Mont- 
rouge and Montparnasse, mainly 
because they save money thereby ; 
and when one of their number 
spends more than one franc a day 
on his board and lodging, he is 
looked upon as aspendthrift. Their 
activity, strength and abstemious- 
ness distinguish them among other 
workers ; for it is known that if 
they are fond of gain, and try to 
obtain the highest payment they 
honestly can get, they work con- 
scientiously, and may be implicitly 
trusted from the moment they have 
concluded their engagement. 

On the other hand, although the 
Creusois may be considered an in- 
ferior caste in the French race in an 
intellectual respect ; although their 
wits are neither so quick nor so 
brilliant as those of the natives of 
more sunny spots of France; al- 
though they are in reality little 
more than intelligent working 
machines, and their instruction and 
desire to acquire knowledge are 
small ; although their political 
action in any great momentous 
crisis is rather to the profit of 
despotism, yet they possess certain 
good qualities answering to their 
defects. When perchance—and the 
occurrence is not so rare as one 
might think—an intellect of a supe- 
rior cast rises from their midst, it is 
gifted with the solid domestic quali- 
ties of the native temperament; 
and these qualities shine with, un- 
fortunately, but too infrequent a 
lustre in journalism, in literature, in 
politics. Among others, I know 
one whom I delight to call my best 
and noblest friend, whose honesty, 
frankness, devotion to the cause of 
which all his life he has been the 
faithful and suffering apostle, and 
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singular manliness of utterance have 
made him one of the most respected 
politicians of the French demo- 
cracy. He was one of those in- 
dustrious masons up to the ripe age 
of thirty; his knowledge was self- 
acquired, and his rise into notice 
entirely due to his own capacity. 
He sat in an Assembly, did capital 
service for his country, in reward 
for which he spent twenty years 
abroad, returned to France in 1870, 
was again signally useful as one of 
the principal officials of what has 
been styled the dictatorship of M. 
Gambetta, and finally accepted the 
functions of member of the Council 
General of Paris, to which unpaid 
occupation he devotes the greater 
part of his time, although he has no 
fortune and must work to live. ‘This 
man, I remember, once drew out of 
his purse some 30/. in my presence, 
andsaidtome : ‘This, my dear friend, 
is to be the last payment of my 
father’s debts. I am now fifty-five 
years old, and I was seventeen when 
I began to recoup them. For the 
first time, I can walk head erect, 
for I am penniless, but I do not owe 
a farthing.’ These words, said with 
unassuming and really touching 
gentleness, described the whole 
character of the man, and gave the 
key to the unimpeachable purity of 
his life, and I have recorded the 
anecdote because it affords an idea 
of the qualities of the Creusois. 
They are traditionally honest— 
barring their attempts to cheat 
their neighbours out of an inch 
of land when they become land- 
owners ; they cause no loss to their 
employers, and give good work for 
good money. They are of a quiet, 
peaceable nature, seldom seek quar- 
rels, but fight well when they are 
seriously provoked. As to sobriety, 
no population in France shows fewer 
cases of drunkenness; and out of 
thousands of emigrants only ten or 
fifteen have accounts with justice. 
Family instincts, however primitive 
their ideas of family duties, are 
with them paramount; and they 
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keep in vigour the respect of 
paternal authority and filial obe- 
dience. It was from their ranks that 
of yore were wont to issue the hardy 
compagnons du tour de France— 
those dauntless travellers who set 
to themselves the task of working 
their way around France, stopping 
three months in one place, four 
months in another, a year in a large 
town, and being often twenty years 
before they had accomplished their 
circular peregrination, hoarding up 
their gains, and spending their old 
age in the cultivation of the small 
property they had deservedly ac- 
quired. In this love for occupation, 
in this steadfast attachment to their 
native soil, or, rather, to their native 
rocks, in this respect for tradi- 
tions and habits, there is no doubt 
much that is narrow; but even 
narrow sentiments have their own 
peculiar grandeur when they result 
from a deep and sincere conviction, 
and such feelings are those of the 
Creusois working-men. 

Before concluding, we would give 
a brief description of thereturn of the 
unmarried part of the emigrants, and 
of their final settlement into matri- 
mony. The reappearance of the 
Creusois workman in his birthplace 
is invariably an occasion of rejoicing 
and festivity among his circle of re- 
latives and friends. He disposes of 
his earnings according to the posi- 
tion of his family. It frequently 
happens that the emigrant has left 
behind one or two brothers to whom 
he has annually forwarded his gains 
with instructions to devote them to 
the increase of the common pro- 
perty (land is not dear in La Creuse ; 
property worth 3,o00l. extends 
over square miles); and as his 
brothers have cultivated and taken 
care of it, he divides the land ac- 
cordingly into equal shares. Things 
were otherwise formerly ; the work- 
man up tothe time of his marriage 
was wholly in the dependence of 
his father; he used to remit to him 
his gains, and the head of the family 
disposed of these as he thought best 
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without consulting his submissive 
son; and when the latter took a 
wife, the marriage portion bestowed 
by his father on the bridegroom was 
often one-tenth of the amount he 
had gained as a bachelor. 

The complement of his happiness 
in this world is for him to procure 
a strong, healthy, and faithful wife. 
The education of peasant girls in 
La Creuse renders his search easy 
as far as robustness and activity are 
concerned. When he has discovered 
what he wants, taken every neces- 
sary information as to the capaci- 
ties of his future bride, ascertained 
the strength of her muscles, and 
tested her proficiency in cleaning a 
stable, the good Creusois forthwith 
goes to the maiden’s parents, and 
asks her hand without any question 
as to the young lady’s disposition 
to have him as a husband. The 
fact is, that to consult the young 
lady or to think that she is to be con- 
sulted would be altogether contrary 
to the observances of decorum and 
propriety ; it would be a reflection 
upon the authority of the parents, 
who are supposed to have more than 
sufficient power over their daughter 
to make her espouse whoever they 
choose to give her for a life partner. 
When the time comes for the cere- 
mony, when every moot point of 
interest is satisfactorily settled, 
when the father has ascertained 
the position of his future son-in-law, 
then the girl is informed that she 
has been disposed of, and told to 
prepare for her wedding. 

The crucial point of the matri- 
monial transaction, which bears no 
small resemblance to the process of 
the Turks on a similar occasion, is 
the pecuniary discussion between 
the father andthesweetheart. When 
his daughter isacapital workwoman, 
and the father makes a good deal 
out of her services, he is not over- 
anxious to part with her ; and if the 
accomplishments of the aspirant are 
deemed sufficient, the old peasant 
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proposes that his son-in-law should 
live under his roof; this arrange- 
ment preserving for him his daugh- 
ter’s valuable co-operation. This 
arrangement is rarely refused, and 
La Creuse may be pointed to as 
one of the few spots in the world 
where son and father-in-law 
dwell together in harmonious ac- 
cord. The father selects in pre- 
ference to others a man who has 
worked in Paris, because this sojourn 
constitutes a guarantee of the future 
husband’s industry. What may ap- 
pear still more singular than the 
unpoetical preliminaries of marriage 
among the Creusois working-men 
is the fact that matrimony is gene- 
rally followed with happy results. It 
could scarcely be otherwise, as far 
as tranquillity goes, for the women 
are accustomed to regard submission 
as their natural attitude. 

Still, in spite of the activity, good 
conduct, and love of gain of this 
nomadic department, La Creuse is 
one of the poorest localities in 
France. The reason is obvious: 
although its inhabitants are eager 
money makers, they have an apathy 
for all instruction, a passion for 
tradition: they earn a great deal; 
but with the distrust for novelty 
which is theirmarked characteristic, 
they will not take advantage of the 
progress of agriculture ; they make 
a great deal, and don’t know how 
to use theirmoney. The fact that, 
out of 275,000 ixhabitants, there 
are 75,000 landowners, only 14,000 
of whom pay a land tax superior to 
a property of 100 francs, finally does 
away with any possibility of agri- 
cultural improvement. This popu- 
lation is indeed one of the neces- 
sary brute forces of the country ; 
it is eminently valuable in a practi- 
cal respect; but it is happy for 
France that her other sons, if they 
are deficient in those useful second- 
ary qualities which belong to the 
Creusois, are not afflicted with the 
same hatred of advance. 

CaMILLeE Barrbre. 


[It seems quite possible, however, to take a different view of this matter.—Eb.] 
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LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM. 


N his Apologia Dr. J. H. Newman 
explains the origin of the Trac- 
tarian party as ‘that counter-move- 
ment started with the view of 
resisting the assault of Liberalism 
upon the old orthodoxy of Oxford 
and England.’ Of ‘ the fundamental 
principle of the movement of 1833’ 
he says, ‘First, was the principle 
of dogma: my battle was with 
liberalism; by liberalism I meant 
the anti-dogmatic principle and its 
developments.’ Whether this de- 
finition of liberalism, by one of the 
ablest of living Englishmen, be a 
quite true and adequate definition, 
I shall not now undertake to deter- 
mine. Principal Tulloch and the 
Rev. J. Hunt, among others, are at 
all events doing their best to justify 
it. And itisin that sense the term is 
here used. If there be any liberal- 
ism in theology which does not pro- 
perly fall within these lines, it is not 
what is now under consideration. 

Popular Protestantism had in the 
matter of its Creeds, practically, 
though not in avowed principle, 
changed its relative position and 
character. It had hardened its 
lines and become less yielding to 
the action of human thought, and 
thus by its unaccommodating spirit 
towards other agencies with which 
it was surrounded, provoked and 
justified, to some extent, an effort 
to liberalise it. The question is 
whether the liberalising spirit may 
not itself be showing signs of over- 
shooting the mark, and of ultimately 
dissipating the principlesit proposes 
to expand and disencumber. 

Creeds and Confessions, at first 
put forth as the expression of exist- 
ing thought in the Church, and as 
its product, or at least reflection, 
gradually came to be set up qs its 
fixed foundation, and overruling 
conditions. While certain eternal 
truths, on which the Church pro- 
fesses to be founded, are its essen- 
tial laws, Creeds and Confessions 
in their specially elaborated forms 


are only ecclesiastical enactments, 
The Confessions of the several Pro- 
testant churches were uttered as 
more or less adequate exponents of 
the thought and faith of the time: 
they were developments of their age, 
and were special and relative to the 
circumstances. In the Evangelical 
as distinguished from the Catholic 
view, the Church has never been 
absolutely identified with Chris. 
tianity. While maintaining their 
essential agreement, the Reformers 
did not deny a relative difference 
between what is ecclesiastical and 
what is Christian, and thus practi- 
cally implied the possibility of a 
purer conception of the Truth being 
evolved. Their symbols of ortho- 
doxy therefore were not meant or 
supposed to be perfect and fixed. 
Alike in nature and design these 
were temporary and provisional, 
calculated to meet existing wants, 
and liable, as these wants varied, to 
be modified in accommodation to 
the altered circumstances, or to be 
superseded by others, which increas- 
ed light or new exigencies might call 
forth. 

The Church of Rome, though her 
claim to infallibility precludes the 
alteration or expungement of what 
she has once authoritatively emitted, 
yet exhibits in her successive Creeds 
the provisional and special character 
of each, as the result of the necessity 
to define more fully and explicitly 
her unfolding doctrine, under the 
stimulus and reaction of the various 
heresies that sprang up around or 
within her. The faith was a deposit 
once for all entrusted to her keeping, 
and did not, nor could, alter ; but it 
might receive, and actually has done 
so at sundry times, clearer and fuller 
expression. Orthodoxy with her is 
a constant datum; but her Creeds 
and Decrees being—immediately 
considered—not so much positive 
expositions, as negations, on this 
side or that, of contrasting errors, 
fresh negations might be called 
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for as new error might arise. This 
partial and provisional character of 
her determinations was not always, 
it may be, recognised at the time. 
Engrossed with the task of the oc- 
casion, and impressed with its then 
paramountandexclusiveimportance, 
it is doubtful whether, in its dis- 
charge, she ever rose to the clear 
consciousness of its inadequacy for 
any and all time. But the fact that 
now and again these ex cathedrd 
utterances have been supplemented, 
showsthat with each new emergency 
their insufficiency and relativeness 
were practically acknowledged. 

This, the proper character and 
ofice of Creeds, however, was in 
time lost sight of. They came to be 
regarded as fixed and final. Real 
life and animating spirit were made 
of too little account, full and exact 
doctrine of too much; everything 
was apt to be sacrificed or condoned 
fordry orthodoxy. Such a tendency 
was a natural, if not unavoidable 
result alike of the aims and position 
of Protestantism, and of the charac- 
ter, mental habits, and proclivities 
which it inherited from the Church 
from which it came out. 

The turning point of the Reforma- 
tion movement was the revolt from 
the authority of Rome. But inas- 
much as it was not to fall into an- 
archy, it behoved it to find another 
and, as it believed, a better authority. 
This it recognised in the Bible. 
But a book can be an authority only 
so far as it is intelligible, and as 
understood. Apart from interpre- 
tation, its authority is merely nom- 
inal, Everything depends on the 
determination of the meaning. 
Without that it is Abracadabra. 

In the Protestant Churchesaccord- 
ingly, Confessions acquired a new 
importance. Inthe Church of Rome, 
they had chiefly served to give ac- 
curacy to what was understood as 
already held ; they drew the lines of 
demarcation with sharpness and 
clearness, by which error was marked 
off. But in the new institutions 
they were the positive declarations 
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of truth; they not only barred the 
door to heresy, they constituted the 
tenement itself of the faithful. In 
the one case, they were par excellence 
barriers to exclude; in the other, 
enclosures to enfold. The two 
functions are no doubt practically 
one, regarded from opposite sides, 
and the same symbol necessarily 
adapts itself to both; just as the 
same walls avail at once to house 
and shelter those within, and to 
exclude those without. But while 
the same instrument suits both pur- 
poses, there is a difference as to the 
end primarily contemplated in its 
production. And while the first 
and special object of the Roman 
Definitions was, in general, exclu- 
sion, that of the Evangelical Con- 
fessions was teaching and edification. 
In the one case, but for heterodoxy, 
it may perhaps be said, they would 
never have existed,—they would not 
have been needed. In the other, 
heterodoxy or no, they were re- 
quired as emblems of self-assertion 
and bonds of union. The distinc- 
tion is not to be drawn too rigidly, 
for both views were in each case, to 
some extent, included in their aims ; 
and it is, at most, a distinction of a 
formal and relative sort—not sub- 
stantive. There nevertheless is a 
distinction, and in theearlier Church 
the Creeds and Definitions were 
more defensive and polemical; the 
Confessions of the Reformation 
party more constructive: the one 
range themselves rather on the side 
of Apologetics or Polemics; the 
other on that of Dogmatics. 

It may thus be seen how a car- 
dinal importance came to attach to 
the dogmatic systems of the Pro- 
testant Churches. To render the 
Scriptures available as an authority 
and guide, exposition was needed. 
Their rule was blind and vacillating, 
unless a common understanding of 
their utterances were arrived at. 
Henee, with the sincerest desire on 
the part of the Reformers to put 
forward their abstract and sys- 
tematized explanations of what was 
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held to be God’s Word, as of merely 
human authority, with claims to be 
only subsidiary and fallible, it was 
the most natural thing possible, 
that these codified interpretations 
should come to share the authority 
that was acknowledged to belong 
to that, of which they aimed to be 
the digests. Ifthe Bible was to be 
accepted as the rule of faith, it 
could be applied only as it was un- 
derstood. Apart from its meaning, 
it was a dumb, inarticulate rule. 
The authority consequently ascribed 
to it, virtually over-flowed to the 
statements of doctrine elaborated 
from it. 

Account must also be taken of 
the intellectual habits of the age. 
For a considerable time before the 
Reformation, the mind of Europe 
was being gradually roused to new 
activity. In this awakening the 
literature of ancient Rome played a 
chief part, and the genius and spirit 
of its authors would naturally stimu- 
late in its students corresponding 
qualities and powers of mind, Pre- 
eminently that character and genius 
was legal, organising, administra- 
tive. The study of Roman law im- 
parted at once a keenness of edge 
and an almost juridical character to 
the thought of the period. But this 
stimulated intellect was still domi- 
nated by the Church, which pre- 
scribed strict limits for its exercise. 
Rome tolerated philosophy and 
learning only as long as they were 
devoted to her service. Allstudyand 
speculation were therefore directed 
to justify her assumptions or to 
elaborate her system, but never to 
investigate her claims or draw con- 
clusions at variance with her teach- 
ing. Men were therefore accustomed 
to start from a purely traditional 
ground, and, from accepted pre- 
misses, to weave subtle and intricate 
theories. 

Thus a certain narrow and hard 
—might I say, almost mechanical— 
intellectualism, became prevalent. 
And while the new movement was 
in some respect a breaking away 
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from these habits, and a falling back 
upon more radical and widely hu- 
man impulses, still the tendencies 
which had been the growth of long 
and persistent forces were not to be 
eradicated by a single wrench, or 
soon. Scholastic training and in- 
fluence were deep and widespread, 
and affected the character and 
method of thought, even when both 
its conclusions and its premisses 
were rejected. Hereditary habits 
survived, and the old love of sys. 
tem, of metaphysical distinction, and 
subtle refinement, displayed itself in 
a new sphere ; and if for a time held 
in check and subordinated, or at 
least animated by the new impulse 
that furnished mental activity with 
a fresh field, these habits yet sur- 
vived the original wave of 
feeling and conviction, and their 
products gradually tended to de. 
generate into hard lifeless forms, 
which were clung to only the more 
tenaciously, that the higher element 
that once quickened them had died 
out. In this way, the forms which 
once embodied the noblest life and 
thought of Europe, came to be 
little better than the dried mummies 
of an external intellectualism. 
These tendencies were further 
strengthened by the very difi- 
culties with which the early Pro- 
testants had to contend. Their 
theological systems were endeared 
to them by the sufferings and sacri- 
fices they had cost them. Con. 
secrated’ by the heroic struggles by 
which they had been vindicated and 
established, and identified in the 
minds of succeeding adherents with 
noble and tender memories and 
affections, these systems acquired an 
estimation which, left to themselves, 
they might not have won, and re- 
acted in confirming an attitude of 
mind and exercise of faculty similar 
to those of which their construction 
bore the impress. Thus it is not 
difficult to understand how, from 
many conspiring causes, the tide of 
thought and feeling should, in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and 
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for long after, have run high in 
favour of a hard logical dogmatism, 
in which the dry clear light of the 
understanding had a greater part, 
than the warm melting glow of 
spiritual affection. 

But now, and since a considerable 
time, these forces are pretty well 
spent, and the current has set the 
other way. Like most reactions, 
this tendency is in danger of being 
carried too far, alike over-reaching 
its own aim, and provoking a coun- 
ter-movement in high sacerdotal 
and extreme ritualistic directions. 
Its leaders advocate a general soft- 
ening of lines, blending of colours, 
and cutting off salient angles, so as 
toremove all harshness, but, with it, 
all of a decided and positive pro- 
perty. A laudable longing after 
comprehension and wider sympathy 
lies in many cases at the root of 
this line of action. But in the 
amiable desire to be inoffensive and 
unexclusive, those who throw them- 
selves into it are in some danger of 
losing distinctive character, of em- 
bracing diversities so wide that 
these neutralize each other and re- 
sult in mere negations,—in an 
inorganic conglomerate of ineffectual 
concessions. 

To this movement Principal Tul- 
loch has lent his influence, both by 
his published writings, and by his 
collegiate teaching. His Essay on 
‘Dogmatic Extremes,’ in the Con- 
temporary Review for January 1874, 
has already been made the object of 
various comments, for the most part 
as indiscriminating, it appears to me, 
on the one side, as unappreciative 
on the other. While its motive and 
spirit merit sympathy, it contains 
many statements thatare unguarded, 
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> and not only questionable, but peril- 
n ous to his own position. It is 











certainly rash and off-hand, and has 
at the same time, a tone which to 
some ears may sound reactionary. 
Its general drift and scope, however, 
are consonant with a very prevalent 
tone of thought and feeling, and Mr. 
Hunt, in the next number of the 
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same publication, has endorsed it as 
representing substantially the views 
of what he calls ‘ the Liberal Party.’ 

The plea most commonly urged 
is, that dogma is not of the essence 
of Christianity, which is of the na- 
ture of alife, an animating spiritual 
influence, which may exist in con- 
junction with very different beliefs, 
and that, therefore, it is wrong to 
attempt to identify the Christian 
religion with any fixed doctrines. 
Thus Dr. Tulloch writes : 


The centre of the religious ideal has 
been changed by them [religious parties] 
from life to thought—the most subtle and 
pervading error which has infested Chris- 
tianity, and has done more injury to the 
progress of Christian civilization than all 
other errors together. 


Now, unless some special signifi- 
cance is laid on the word ‘ centre,’ 
and in so far as the statement is 
intended to express generally a pre- 
ponderating importance attached to 
one or other of the contrasted ele- 
ments, the error that is really 
pernicious, is their attempted sepa- 
ration, and the disparagement of 
either, whether on its own account 
or for the sake of enhancing the 
other. Their intimate, indeed vital, 
connection is matter of Apostolic 
teaching, viewed  collectively— 
though the pre-eminent, if not ex- 
clusive, presentation of the comple- 
mentary sides of the one truth, by 
different writers, indicates, perhaps 
as forcibly as anything in our day, 
the existence of Church parties even 
then and within that chosen circle. 
As, according to St. James, ‘ Faith 
without works is dead,’ so, the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
assures us, ‘without Faith it is im- 
possible to please God.’ The truth 
is, that, although for convenience 
and the purposes of analysis, the 
two—life and doctrine—may bo 
spoken of apart, they cannot in the 
nature of things be separated. In 
actual manifestation, one or the 
other may appear more prominent. 
But though the ratio may vary, 
both elements must ever be present, 
H 2 
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and the nature and direction of the 
one goes to determine those of the 
other. Man is a unity, and belief is 
an essential and pervading consti- 
tuentoftheinnerlife. What a man is, 
is surely above all characterised by 
those thoughts and conceptions 
which are involved in his every con- 
dition and every act, as an intellec- 
tual, moral, and spiritual being. 
That Christianity is a life no one 
will deny ; and we have the highest 
authority for holding that, in judg- 
ing of its presence and reality, we 
are to be guided mainly by the 
practical outcome. ‘ By their fruits 
shall ye know them.’ But is it not 
the case that such results, so far as 
they are Christian, can be the fruit 
only of certain dogmatic apprehen- 
sions? By dogmatic, of course, is 
not to be understood specially what 
is systematic, or educed in logical 
sequence, but what is accepted and 
held as an ultimate ground, sup- 
porting and influencing character 
and conduct,— those convictions 
which are no mere product of rea- 
son, but rather its complement,! 
which are not innate, but received, 
and consequently not universal and 
necessary, but, when accepted, are 
so, as equally ultimate and unre- 
solvable as the data of experience 
or the primary truths of intelligence 
themselves. So far as any man’s 
life is Christian, it must be in virtue 
of his reception of Christian dogma. 
For, to whatever his conduct is to 
be attributed, it cannot be to the 
constraining influence of the love 
declared and manifested by Jesus 
Christ, unless that love be more or 
less realised and believed, and its 
special significance understood. Be 
the conduct ever so good, exalted, 
Godlike, it cannot be distinctively 
and derivatively Christian, if it is 
not referable to a Christian root and 
motive. Its moral character may 
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compare not unfavourably with 
what is Christian, but, having no 
direct connection with Christianity, 
it must be designated, not by that, 
but by some wider epithet, that 
would include both and express 
the qualities they have in common. 

Christianity is not alone excel- 
lent. God teaches and influences 
the heathen too; and pagan virtues 
have rivalled those of many a 
Christian. Christianity, after all, 
is but a means, and must never be 
allowed to usurp the place of the 
end. The production of good, 
pure, upright, and noble lives is the 
great object,—to turn men from 
darkness, cruelty, and brutishness, 
to enlightenment, gentleness, and 
true manhood,—from narrow, base, 
and selfish aims, and grovelling 
habits, to the love and pursuit of 
all that is good, and true, and 
lovely, and to have ‘ their conversa- 
tion in heaven.’ It should thus, 
above all things, be our heart’s de- 
sire, as Dean Stanley paraphrases 
Paul’s answer to Agrippa, ‘that 
whether by little or by much, 
whether by brief arguments or by 
long arguments [and may I not add? 
—whether by Christian doctrine 
and example, or by Buddhist teach- 
ing and precept, or by whatever 
else] somehow and somewhere the 
change were wrought. The means 
are comparatively nothing so long 
as the endis accomplished.’? And 
if the Christian religion has any 
superlative excellence it can only 
be because, looking to the world at 
large, it is the best means for 
achieving that end. 

Writers may use the word Chris- 
tian in a looser sense if they choose. 
Mr. J. S. Mill, in his Liberty, 
calls Marcus Aurelius ‘a_ better 
Christian, in all but the dogmatic 
sense of the word, than almost any 
of the ostensibly Christian sove- 


1 Logical deductions from these convictions are of course not excluded from the sphere 
of dogmatics; but they acquire their dogmatic character, not trom their logical or systematic 
development (else why should not other processes of reasoning be also regarded as dog- 
matic?) but from the nature of the primary data from which they are deduced. 

? Introductory Sermon, by Dean Stanley, to Max Miiller’s Lecture on Missions. 
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reigns.’ That is not the historical 
meaning; but if we eliminate the 
dogmatic element, where shall the 
line be drawn? Even if it be con- 
ceded that a man may be called 
Christian because he aims at mould- 
ing his life after the pattern of 
Christ’s, it must not be forgotten 
that we may best hope to realise 
similar results by the operation of 
similar means. And the pure, 
righteous, and self-denying charac- 
ter of the Galilean cannot be dis- 
severed from his over-ruling con- 
victions,—his beliefs regarding God 
and Himself, and their real but 
hidden relations to each other, and 
to mankind at large. 

That a special exaltation of affec- 
tion, spirit, and life, above dogma, 
should be advocated by that class of 
persons who are themselves of an 
excitable, enthusiastic temperament, 
whose characters are ruled rather 
by emotion than by reflection and 
thought, is not so very surprising. 
But that it should receive the 
countenance of students of history 
and human nature,—of men, all 
whose labours are devoted to search- 
ing after and expounding truth, and 
who breathe a pervading intellec- 
tual, sometimes speculative atmo- 
sphere, is more difficult to account 
for. Such a position as is taken u 
by those, who either directly or by 
comparison disparage doctrine, is 
practically an abandonment of 
theology ; 
professed theologians is more curi- 
ous than instructive. Vague reach- 
ings forth towards the unappre- 
hended, under metaphor and an- 
thropomorphic figure, befit the 
aspirations of the imagination, and 
belong to poetry ; but theology aims 
at being scientific, and therefore 
exact. That theology is not religion 
everyone admits. But what is 
theology, but an intellectual and 
systematic rendering of those be- 
liefs which are involved in the 
assumptions of religion? And 
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surely the more clearly these as- 
sumptions are developed in con- 
sciousness, the more they are sifted 
and purged, must it be for the gain 
of religion, in rendering it more 
reasonable, more free from super- 
stition, more firmly realised as a 
voluntary surrender of the spirit to 
God, and not a mere blind impulse. 
An undogmatic position involves 
elements of instability, and will be 
in danger of either falling back into 
Romanism, or advancing to a system 
of Naturalism or Rationalism, ac- 
cording as experience or reason is 
accepted as the source of knowledge. 
How far any of these may be right 
or wrong, desirable or undesirable, 
is not the present inquiry. I would 
now only recognise the likelihood 
of Liberalism turning out, as Dr. 
Newman predicts, ‘a _ half-way 
house.’ While claiming the name, 
is it not a departure from the radi- 
cal stand-point of Protestantism ? 
Whether Protestant principles may 
be found to be themselves ultimately 
tenable is another question. But if 
we are to give them up, let us at 
least recognise the fact, and not 
in ignorance and shortsightedness 
really betray a cause we fondly 
fancy we are advancing. Protest- 
antism is essentially doctrinal ; and, 
alike historically and logically, it is 
difficult to see any other ground it 
can occupy, unless it is to become 
that merely subjective thing which 
Romanists, in so far as it is true to 
what they conceive its own prin- 
ciples, reproach it with being. It 
professes no doubt to take its stand 
on ‘ private judgment ’—thongh not 
always very clear or consistent as 
to what it means by that ; but above 
all, and with undeviating consistency, 
it has, until our own day, held by 
the Bible ; and, as has already been 
pointed out, the Bible is only what 
it is understood to be. 
Mr. Hunt® explicitly repudiates 
a dogmatic basis for Protestantism. 
Boning explained that dogma is 
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doctrine invested with authority, 
he says: 

In this sense, the only form of Chris- 
tianity which is properly dogmatic is the 
Roman Catholic (p. 438) To the 
true Protestant dogma in this sense does 
not exist (p. 439). 

Both these statements are limited 
by the phrase ‘in this sense,’ and 
in another place it is added ‘we 
are not denying authority to the 
Scriptures, but we deny that they 
profess to have that kind of 
authority which is claimed by the 
Church of Rome ’—as if he limited 
dogma to mean doctrine invested, 
not merely with authority, but with 
the authority of Rome. If so, of 
course there can be no dogma for 
Protestants : cela va sans dire : that 
is just the definition in another 
form. By a license of definition we 
may make any proposition formally 
true: we have only to square the 
terms to fit each other. But unless 
the definition be really applicable, 
the process is arbitrary, and proves 
nothing. Now, the meaning of 
dogma cannot be restricted to what 
is specially authorized by Rome ; 
for the term was in use long before 
the Church of Rome pretended to 
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any peculiar authority, before, in. 
deed, it existed as a dominant 
Church. On the other hand, if 
dogma is, as he states generally, 
authoritative doctrine, then there is 
no ground for denying dogma to be 
an object, or at least expression, of 
the Protestant faith since, he owns 
the Scriptures to be authoritative. 
Again in the name of ‘liberal 
Christians ’ he asserts 

If we believe them [the Articles of the 

Apostles’ Creed] at all, we do not believe 
them as dogmas (p. 441). 
But with an odd simplicity, or a 
deeper meaning than I have been 
able to discover, he qualifies this 
and the two sentences first cited, by 
these respective additions:— 

They [Creeds, Articles of Faith, &c.] 
are confessedly the work of fallible men, 
and are regarded as binding only in so far 
as they can be shown to agree with Scrip- 
ture (p. 439) Protestants do not 
profess to believe them on any other 
ground but because they find them in 
Seripture, or derive them from the light of 
reason (p. 441). 

Exactly : they believe them, that is, 
either on rational, or on dogmatic 


grounds, For whatis the authority 
of Scripture but dogmatic ?4 Mr. 


‘Since this paper was written, Principal Tulloch has published another essay on 


‘Dogma and Dogmatic Christianity,’ in the Contemporary Review for May, in which he 
also contends that, ‘ Take any view you like of the genesis of dogma, it cannot be denied 
that itis not the original, but a derivative form of Divine truth,—an expansion or de- 


velopment of it Dogma is not Scripture, but only a deduction from it ;’ and adds, 
‘I may say, without any challenge, that there is not a single theological writer in Pro- 
testant Germany, France, or England, to whom this use of the word is not at once 
familiar and intelligible. It is, indeed, the only sense in which they think of the word.’ 
This last is surely a rash statement. But my space is exhausted, and I cannot discuss 
the point here, even had my theological reading qualified me. I would only remark that 
among German theologians the words Biblische Dogmatik occur, not as an occasional 
expression, but as the recognised title or description of a special department of theolo- 
gical study; and that the late Emanuel Deutsch, who, if not a theologian, was certainly 
a scholar, and, as combining the training and erudition of Jew, German, and English, 
may reflect a broader light than any specialist, speaks in his famous Essay on the Talmud 
of ‘ the striking parallels of dogma and parable exhibited by the Gospel and the Talmudic 
writings,’ and of ‘ the dogma prominently dwelt upon by Paul.’ But, after all, the use of 
a word is a secondary matter ; it is the character of the thing I would insist on, Principal 
Tulloch virtually reduces dogma to an affair of form. ‘No one can possibly doubt,’ he 
says, ‘ that religious truth is capable of being put into a logical or propositional shape 
different from that in which it appears in Scripture, or in the popular consciousness. Nor 
can anyone who knows anything of the subject fail to know that this is what is meant 
when a Protestant theologian speaks of religious truth as dogma.’ If that be it 
all, was it worth his while to write so strongly against it? But how does he 
distinguish the substantial nature? To the Protestant, as to the Catholic, he 
says, a dogma may be ‘the very truth of God. And yet it cannot be so per se, to him, 
but only because he has satisfied himself that it is the true meaning of Scripture.’ How 
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Hunt, indeed, must conceive it to 
be of some other character, though 
he does not state what; for he goes 
on to say— 


The liberal Christian acknowledges, as 
a primary fact that Christianity, as given 
by God, is not given in a dogmatic form. 

This view of the original documents 
of Christianity is no invention of modern 
times... . . It is substantially a doctrine 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and of all 
who maintain the necessity of a Church 
with authority to decree dogmas.5 Indeed, 
the great argument for this authority is 
the indefinite and undogmatic character of 
the sacred writings (p. 439). 

The question, however, is not one 
of ‘form,’ but of essential character. 
If by ‘dogmatic form’ be meant 
that which is systematically and 
scientifically drawn out, it is an 
employment of words that is of 
doubtful propriety, while, at the 
same time, the assertion does not 
touch the question at issue. But if 
it is intended to express an opinion 
that the Scriptures are not really of 
a dogmatic nature, and do not pro- 
pound their distinctive teaching on 
a dogmatic basis, I would then, on 
the one hand, ask what is that 
basis? Not reason ; for its light, as 
a ground or warrant for belief, has 


just been formally stated by Mr. 


Hunt as an alternative to the pre- 
sence of a doctrine in Scripture. 
On the other hand, I would observe 
that the tone of the Scriptures is 
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eminently peremptory, inflexible, 
absolute, and that it is recorded as 
specifically distinctive of His utter- 
ances, who is the central figure in 
them,-and the author of the religion 
they inculcate, that ‘He spake as 
one having authority.’ In the in- 
cisive language of an anonymous 
author, ‘if the spiritual life in man 
can be propagated and sustained 
apart from the dogma, that certainly 
is a discovery for which modern 
theologians may take credit ; but if 
it be a truth, it seems to have 
escaped St. Paul and St. John. 
These primitive teachers of Christi- 
anity are to the full as dogmatic as 
Calvin and Owen. Their writings 
are, it is true, not systematic, like 
the Institutes of Calvin or the Con- 
fession of Westminster, and are, 
besides, owing partly it may be to 
their unsystematic form, susceptible 
of such various interpretations that 
it has sometimes been questioned 
whether rigid consistency be one of 
their merits ; but dogmatic they are 
beyond question. Their teaching 
is not scientific—it is neituer a de- 
duction from reason, nor an appeal 
to reason—but it is authoritative, 
based upon miracle as its credential, 
starting from the supernatural as 
its premiss, exacting assent, and in- 
tolerant of unbelief or indifference, 
and even of suspense.’ © 

According to Mr. Hunt, Catholics 





then, is the validity and truth of that standard itself ascestainell? Se it by the same 
fallible human faculty, the operation of which so vitiates the claims of dogma deduced 


from it? 


There is more here than a difference about a word, If Seripture is not dog- 
matic, which (with him) is human and fallible, what is its guarantee? 


It can obtain 


none from human faculty, without ranking with the dogmatic and fallible deductions from 
it. With all deference, it seems to me that the argument of these two writers leads to 


the repudiation of Seripture authority, which, however, they yet cling to. 


I do not now 


pretend to speak for either alternative, but wish to bring the question to its true issues. 
Liberal Churehmen may not care to make a choice, but if they force on its presentation, 


others may make it for them. 
grazing, like Tityrus’s stags, in the air,’ 


For ‘ men cannot go on for ever sitting without a chair, or 


*It is not at least the doctrine of the early Church. The Ignatian letter, ad Magnesios, 


speaks of 3éypara rod Kupiod kal tay arooréAwy. 


Origen, in the Commentary on Mat- 


thew, has 8éyuara @cod ; and in his work, Contra Celsum, he calls the Apostles d:ddcxador 


Tov Sdyuaros, 


Other, and derivative uses of the word no doubt crept in at an early date, 


but dogma, in the sense that is original and indigenous to the Church, means that which 
rests on Divine authority, which originates in a Divine revelation—what, therefore ex- 
presses the eternally true and unconditionally valid. 


® The Religious Difficulty in the Education Question. By a Parish Minister. 


wood and Sons, Edinburgh. 
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and Protestants alike hold the Scrip- 
tures to be undogmatic, and diverge 
only in the conclusions they draw 
from that fact. Irom that premiss 
the one infers that a need arises for 
the Church to be dogmatic, to supply 
the want; and the other, that the 
absence of dogma in the Bible oc- 
casions no want, that Christianity 
itself is undogmatic, and that con- 
sequently it is the part of the 
Church no more than of the Scrip- 
tures to utter dogma. But in this 
case, what is the character, position, 
and function of the Evangelical 
Church ? On what does it take its 
stand, and what are its pretensions ? 
On the contrary, if the Church of 
Rome proceeds on the undogmatic 
character of the Bible (though it 
would be more correct to say, on 
the implicit condition of the dogma, 
—of the object of faith, whether 
written or not, that has been com- 
mitted to her care), is it not just one 
of the aspects of the Protestant 
antithesis, in order the more satis- 
factorily to dispose of the claims of 
Rome, that the Reformers maintain 
the dogmatic and sufficient char- 
acter of the Bible, and found their 
own position on that fact ? 

The relative bearing of Protes- 
tantism and Rome towards dogma 
is, that the latter claims to be dog- 
matic in the sense of evolving and 
decreeing dogma—that the former 
is in its very foundation dogmatic, 
as having its locus standi in the 
yéyparra, in which is set forth the 
Divine Revelation. Dogma to the 
Protestant Church is a foundation 
and warrant; to the Catholic it is 
also a product. The one professes to 
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spring from, and to be regulated 
by, primitive doctrine; the other 
(though also finding a collateral 
warrant for itself and its deci- 
sions in primitive doctrine) pro- 
fesses to be the source, or at 
least the organ and channel, of all 
doctrine subsequently unfolded. In 
this view, Protestantism finds in 
doctrine its proximate origin, and 
the basis on which it rests, without 
which indeed, it would have neither 
office, attestation, nor means,—in 
fine could not be ;?7 whereas Roman. 
ism, while recognising in it an 
essential concurrent testimony, yct, 
so far from depending on it for its 
existence or qualifications, finds one 
of its own chief duties in the elabo- 
ration and development of dogma 
which, in its explicit form, but for 
the Church, could not have been. 
Such a sharp-cut distinction is not, 
however, to be insisted on too fully. 
I have drawn out the contrast only 
for the sake of exhibiting clearly 
the direction and tendency of the 
two movements, and making it 
manifest in what sense Protestant- 
ism is doctrinal, and doctrinal at the 
root. As an institution it has re- 
nounced authority, and it cannot 
merely appeal to the light of reason 
without being mergedin philosophy. 

This loosening of its hold on 
doctrine, and increased stress on 
life and sympathy, seem almost like 
symptoms of surrender of the old 
distinctive foundations, a deviation 
from the original historical position. 
Is it possible that this movement, in 
connection with the altered view 
regarding the Bible, and an explicit 
transference of authority from it to 


There may seem some inconsistency between what is maintained here, and what is 


previously stated, of Creeds being erroneously treated as the laws and absolute conditions 
of the Church instead of its product or reflection. In the one case I am speaking of Creeds 
or Confessions, which are dogmas manipulated and reproduced by the Church, in forms 
historically conditioned; in the other, of dogma as forming the content of these confes- 
sions. The compatibility of the two statements lies in the distinction between the 
primary fundamental dogmas contained in the Scripture, and the creeds which the Church 
offers as her interpretation and transcript of these. The former are her laws, and thc 
latter also, so far as they are perfect interpretations and transcripts; but, inasmuch as 
they may be imperfect, they should, at best, be regarded as provisional and improvable, 
whereas the former are the rock, presented under forms apprchensible by the intellect, 
on which she is built, and are unchangeable. 
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the moral and spiritual faculty in 
the soul of man himself, mark the 
turning point from the old Pro- 
testant position and character? 
Because the transition is gradual 
and comparatively peaceful, the new 
development may not, in the process, 
be readily recognised as really a 
new and specific ‘stracture. It may 
still be called Protestant; but if it 
should eventually be seen to be so 
in reality, itis at least a Protestant- 
ism of a different type from what 
has hitherto prevailed, and a modi- 
fication which, in its natural issues, 
those who are urging it on, are 
surely either not clearly conscious 
of, or not fully prepared to confess. 

If we discharge all dogma, all de- 
terminate belief, there is nothing 
left but a certain moral condition 
and attitude; and if this is the 
essence and perfectionof Christianity, 
it is difficult to see why we should 
stop short at Christianity (not 
to speak of Protestantism), or 
what, indeed, remains to distin- 
guish Christianity from some other 
religions. Wherein, for instance, 
would Buddhism be essentially 
less excellent, which thins off its 
belief in a divinity into a dim- 
ness approaching, if not reaching, 
Nihilism, but which rises to a 
sublime morality and ecstatic love, 
which led the van in the re- 
cognition of the universal brother- 
hood of mankind, and first conceived 
and practised the missionary duty 
of religion.* While on the one 
hand, Christianity would lose all 
that is specifically characteristic, 
on the other, there would be no 
guarantee, no provision, for the 
lofty moral sentiment realising and 
maintaining itself. 

But, in truth, dogma is still in- 
volved in even the simplest aspect, 
not only of Christianity, but of 
every religion. For, not only in 
any conception of religion, is worship 
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still included, but it may be said to 
acquire, in this would-be undogmatic 
view, if possible, a still more em- 
phatie i importance. The more Chris- 
tianity is resolved into an affair of 
spiritual affection and life, the more 
surely does all Christian activity, 
external and internal, deed and 
contemplation alike, become a per- 
petual course of worship. But every- 
thing, both as to the nature of the 
act “itself, aud as to its reflex 
influence on our character and be- 
haviour, depends upon the character 
of the Divinity we worship. We 
are thus thrown back on the doc- 
trines of the existence and character 
of God, and of His relations to us. 
We ‘must believe that He is, and 
that he is a rewarder of them that 
diligently seek Him.’ And this 
implicitly involves nearly the whole 
circle of Christian dogma. Restrict 
and curtail our Creeds as we please, 
there must ever remain certain 
articuli fidei fundamentales primarii, 
which, numerous or few, embracing 
much or little, carry with them an 
element as purely and unqualifiedly 
dogmatic, as any Creed of any 
Church. 

In fact, we can get quit of 
dogma only when we give up the 
supernatural. It is the only vehicle 
for its expression. In itsmore limited 
and Christian sense, indeed, it 7s the 
supernatural, presented under spe- 
cial forms. ‘ You cannot deal with 
the supernatural, except by means 
of the dogma. Itis dogmatic either 
to affirm or deny the supernatural. 

. All positive forms of religion, 
are but specializations of the super- 
natural; Christianity is but one of 
these—the true, we say, among 
many false ; and as such it can only 
be appreaended or expressed in the 
form of dogma.? In what other 
way could the supernatural be pre- 
sented? Not as historical. For 
history touchesonly the phenomenal, 


* See Max Miiller’s account of the Great Council held at Pataliputra, 246 B.c. 
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and cannot reach the implied hidden 
power to which that is due. The 
Incarnation, as a historical fact, is 
only a birth under abnormal con- 
ditions. Apart from dogma, the 
tragedy on Calvary tells us nothing 
ofan Atonement. Not as a logical 
proposition. For it is incapable of 
precise qualification. The doctrine 
of the Trinity cannot be construed 
to the understanding, for the very 
terms in which it is expressed are 
contradictory. ‘ Whatever else 
Christianity is as presented in the 
New Testament, it isa dogma... . 
It is the dogma which gives form to 
the supernatural, and meaning to 
the facts ; and we can no more con- 
ceive Christianity apart from the 
dogma, then apart from the facts. It 
is through it that the facts of Gospel 
history have given a religion to the 
world,’ 1° 

Another argument on which 
Principal Tulloch specially hinges 
is drawn from the limitation of 
human faculty. 

Imperfection and partial error (he 
argues) 1s of the very essence of Christian 
dogma. Because this dogma, in all its 
forms, deals more or less with the insolu- 
ble. The (Divine) relations which it has 
to express are really inexpressible, or only 
proximately expressible, in human langu- 
age. Thought cannot contain them; and, 
therefore, human language cannot render 
them. .... This, which is a fact as far 
as the divine itself is a fact, strikes, or 
ought to strike, for ever at the root of 
Christian dogmatism. That which cannot 
be adequately expressed in human language 
can never have any more than a persuasive 
or moral claim upon human acceptance. It 
can never take rank with a generalisation 
of science, ora proposition of logic, which 
clearly addresses itself to all intelligence, 
and is capable of verification in all cireum- 
stances. It belongs to a different order of 


burgh. 
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truth, and has its own tests of verification, 
but, transcending the sphere of logic or 
scientific definition, it can never be formu- 
lated so as to demand universal assent, 
In other words, Christian dogma can never 
be anything butimperfect. It contains the 
element of fallibility by its very constitution, 


This betrays an odd confusion of 
ideas as to the nature of dogma, and 
a satirist might ascribe to the author 
the merit of practising the haziness 
he preaches. The meaning seems 
to be, that theological propositions 
and the thoughts they express are 
not really, and ought not to attempt 
to be, or to pass themselves off for 
being, dogmatic, because they do 
not admit of perfect generalization, 
have not a validity and certainty 
the same in kind and authority as 
scientific or logical truth ; that, by 
implication, if they had, they might 
have claimed a dogmatic character ; 
—in other words that logic and 
science are of the nature of dogma, 
and are so, in virtue of those 
qualities, the want of which in the 
truths of religion is said to strike at 
the root of Christian dogmatism, I 
shrink from ascribing to an author 
a view he does not actually express 
and may not hold; but it is diffi- 
cult to see what other meaning can 
be extracted from the passage. The 
contrast drawn between dogma and 
science or logic, if it is not utterly 
irrelevant, is meant as a distinction 
on which an argument against 
dogma can be founded. But if the 
want of certain qualities belonging 
to science and logic invalidates the 
dogmatic pretensions of Christian 
Truth, then surely logic and science, 
as possessing these qualities, must 
so far have a dogmatic character. " 


1” The Religious Difficulty in the Education Question. W. Blackwood and Sons, Edin- 


With complex inconsistency, Dr. Tulloch, in his second essay, writes, ‘ To the Pro- 
testant, dogma is not any mere authoritative or accepted statement of Divine Truth, but 
the reasoned or formulated statement of this truth. In other words, it is Divine Truth in 


a deductive or logical form, . 


It is the essential conception of dogma, in this Pro- 
testant sense, that it embracesa human or fallible element. 


In January, dogma ‘can 





never take rank with a proposition of logic,’ and ‘transcends the sphere of logic.’ In 
May, Divine Truth becomes dogma only when, and inasmuch as, it is reasoned in « 
deductive or logical form. On the one hand, it is argued that Christian doctrine ought 
not to assume dogmatic pretensions, because it is not of the nature of science or logic, and 
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This view may at least claim the 
distinction of novelty. It is gen- 
erally understood that science and 
logic are undogmatic, just because 
they are scientific, and address 
themselves to all intelligence, ap- 
pealing to the laws of reason for 
their justification; and that dogma 
is dogmatic just because it is not 
addressed to the understanding, and 
must be accepted or rejected inde- 
pendently of any warrant from the 
reasoning powers. No intelligent 
or competent writer on dogmatics 
ranks dogma with logic or science 
(in the sense Dr. Tulloch means by 
science, for there is a science of 
dogmatics in the sense of its matter 
being developed and arranged in a 
scientific manner and order). He 
would be surrendering his own 
province and principles if he did; 
for dogma would then no longer be 
dogma. Dr. Tulloch asserts that 
the Christian ‘ order of truth has its 
own tests of verification.’ If so, 
and if its tests are, though not the 
same as those of scientific or logical 
propositions, yet valid—else the 
verification is no real verification— 
why can it ‘never be formulated 
so as to demand universal assent’ ? 
Because it ‘transcends the sphere 
of logic or scientific definition,’ 
its guarantees must be different. 
But in so far as it has guarantees, 
the fact that these are not, and 
cannot be the same, is no sound 
objection. If Christian truth has its 
own tests of verification, surely, in 
order to show that it has a feebler 
or more limited claim on assent than 
science, it is required, not merely, 
or at all, to pronounce their respec- 
tive tests different, but to prove 
that it fails in presence of its 
own appropriate test, or that that 
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test itself is less certain and trust- 
worthy. 

So far from it being any disquali- 
fication for being considered dog- 
matic, or even any limitation of that 
character, that Christian truth can 
have only ‘a persuasive or moral 
claim’ on our acceptance, that is of 
the very nature of Dogma. Nemo 
credit nisi volens. Dogma deals 
just with what there can be no 
scientific or logical ground for, no 
verification (as ordinarily under- 
stood) of. When these can be 
brought to bear, it is superseded. It 
takes its stand on the supernatural, 
and speaks to us only with the voice 
of authority. Such an utterance we 
may deem insufficient to command 
our assent and submission. We may 
listen to it, or we may dismiss it ;— 
that is another question. But such 
is its character ; it professes no other, 
and cannot justly be disparaged be- 
cause it makes no false pretences, 
and deals only with what lies beyond 
the reach of science or verification. 
If it has no title to speak of such 
transcendental affairs, then I suspect 
the conclusion is, that they should 
not be spoken of at all—certainly 
not, that it ought to speak with 
bated breath. 1t assuredly can be 
no argument against theology being 
dogmatic, but, so far as it goes, a 
presumption in favour of that view, 
that it belongs to a different order 
of truth than that which is not dog- 
matic. If there be any reason for 
objecting to Christian dogmatism, 
it must be something else than that 
it is not scientific, in a sense that is 
destructive of dogmatism. 

Dr. Tulloch objects to dogmatism 
generally, and under that name he 
apparently includes all definite and 
firmly held doctrines.'? The vague- 


therefore cannot, like these, ‘ be formulated so as to demand universal assent ;’ and, on the 
other, it is maintained that that alone constitutes Christian dogma which is logically 
deduced, and that, because it is so deduced, it must share the fallibility of all human 
work. The same dialectic element it is which, in the one case by its absence, and in the 
other by its presence, invalidates a claim on universal acceptance. 

In his second essay, Principal Tulloch implies a distinction between dogma and dog- 
matic, and admits that, ‘dogmas bring the Divine near to us, and help us to understand 
at, and so every reverent mind will regard them with reverence, and learn from them with 
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ness, which I have deprecated as 
untheological, is in his eyes a merit 
—a quality which brings us into 
closer conformity with truth. ‘True 
religious thought,’ he says, ‘is al- 
ways and necessarily indefinite. 
Haze (if you choose to use the ex- 
pression) is of its very nature.’ 
That there is a mode of handling 
spiritual truths which betrays a 
painful defect of ‘ spiritual appreci- 
ativeness’ is true, and any effort 
to combat that is praiseworthy. 
But to oppose one evil, let 
us not fall into another, which, if 
less offensive to the religious sense, 
is perhaps all the more dangerous 
that it is more insidious. This haze 
may prove to be a cloud capable of 
veiling the most sensuous and un- 
spiritual conceptions, and in the day 
of probation, when we would stay 
our hearts, may dissolve into an in- 
tangible, unabiding mirage. If the 
truths of which theology treats can 
neither be justly apprehended in 
thought nor formulated in language, 
would it be any help that the thought 
should be cloudy and indistinct, and 
the language equivocal, wavering, 
or inexact? If they can neither be 
thought nor spoken of correctly at 
all, do we come any nearer correct- 
ness by blurring over all the lines 
and forms? Or would the conse- 
quence not rather be to render the 
imperfection greater, and to leave 
more and freer opportunity for in- 
dividual fancy to sport at will and 
substitute its own creations ? 

So far as our Creeds and Theology 
are, in their terms, and the thoughts 
these stand for, figurate and repre- 
sentative, thereis a truth to which 
Dr. Tulloch’s words point. But 
the question is, does that truth 
warrant the conclusion he draws. 
If it does, it will warrant much 
more. Whatever weight there is 
in his objections to Christian dog- 
ma, on the score of imperfection and 
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inadequacy, holds good of all our 
knowledge and all our science. It 
is not special to dogma, as he would 
seem to imply, because it arises from 
the nature of the apprehending fa- 
culty, and not from the nature of 
the object with which the faculty is 
engaged. Our knowledge of any 
external object is, at the best, im- 
perfect. The simplest plant that 
grows, the stone under our feet, the 
paper*on which we write, foil our 
attempts at complete and exhaustive 
knowledge. There is no object in 
nature, of which our conceptions or 
our language is adequate. The 
Divine is infinite, and therefore fi- 
nite thought cannot contain it, nor 
human language render it. But a 
crystal or a pea is infinite, as well 
as the universe, and the tiniest and 
commonest thing of daily life, no 
less than its most stupendous facts, 
are to us in a sense ‘insoluble.’ 
Whatever imperfection, therefore, 
attaches to Christian dogmatism, in 
this respect, belongs equally to every 
generalisation of science, because to 
our knowledge of the objects on 
which that generalisation is founded. 
If, then, there is any objection aris- 
ing from this consideration, let it 
be clearly understood how wide is 
its application, and administer our 
judgment impartially. Whatever 
the force of its stroke, it strikes at 
the root of much more than Chris- 
tian dogma. 

But the point in question has a 
psychological as well as an ontolo- 
gical side. If Theology be the Science 
of God, we must not accentuate the 
last, and slur the first term of the 
definition. It is a knowledge which 
not only has the divine for its object, 
but which has the human for its 
subject. It may be said, that so 
far from ignoring this, Dr. Tulloch 
expressly recognises it, and that it 
is on the very fact that the two— 
subject and object—are incommen- 


humility. But so to use dogmas as to silence thought [whether on one side or the other] 


this is dogmatism.’ 


But is not this something like what his first essay sought to do, on 


both sides—to repress extreme views; in other words, to oppose the formation and 


utterance of certain classes of thought ? 
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surable that he rests his case. But 
the essential point is, that it is a 
human science, and that as a know- 
ledge involves its object, the two 
cannot be regarded as really dis- 
tinct. A knowledge is a knowledge 
only inasmuch asthe objectis known; 
the two cannot be set over against 
each other and contrasted. The 
Science of God is an idea that must 
be conceived in its unity, and the 
one term is not to be taken apart 
from,but as qualificative of the other. 
What Christian dogma professes to 
give, is not the Divine per se, but 
the Divine as known or knowable 
by us. Evenif our thought be un- 
equal to the task of containing or 
seizing the Divine,—though it be 
the case that we are unable to know 
the Divine truly as it is in itself, 
may not our knowledge and thought 
of it be true for us ? 

Dr. Tulloch’s objection is founded, 
not on any individual or temporal 
peculiarity, but on the limitation of 
the human mind as such. What- 
ever modification, therefore, is a 
necessary and inevitable result of 
such limitation, obtains for all men 
alike. IfI understand the drift and 
design of Dr. Tulloch’s Essay, it is 
to deprecate dogmatism, because 
what may satisfy the requirements 
of the framers ofa creed, may prove 
a stumbling-block to others: he 
wishes to reduce Christian thought 
and its expression to forms that 
may be acceptable to all. But if a 
doctrine is an offence to any man, 
it cannot be in consequence of 
qualities which only serve to bring 
it more fully into harmony with 
man’s essential nature. Whatever 
shortcoming there may be in it, 
considered absolutely, it can be felt 
as no shortcoming by any mind 
which is itself affected with the 
same deficiency. He is in reality 
confounding two things that differ— 
the imperfections that result from 
individual peculiarities, and those 
which belong to the race in its 
essential nature. If imperfection 
or error can be proved of any parti- 
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cular dogma, it cannot be in virtue 
of any limitation, or weakness, or 
falseness, in humanity as such; for 
then it could not be felt and re- 
cognized as an imperfection or error, 
but would be as good and complete 
as could be received by any human 
mind, Its imperfection and error 
could be shown only inasmuch as 
these are appreciable,—inasmuch, 
therefore, as these have been seen 
through and transcended by some 
mind ; in which case such features 
may be the result of the characteris- 
tics of some minds, but not ofall. An 
objection of this sort may be very 
conclusive against the particular 
dogma in question, but not againstall 
dogma, not against Dogma in itself, 
which is the point in contention. 

If revelation is possible at all, it 
is possible only under the necessary 
conditions of our constitution. To 
object therefore to a presentation 
of Christian truth, on the ground of 
these conditions, is virtually to 
object to revelation itself. So far 
as the one is in thatrespect imperfect, 
inadequate, so also is the other. The 
thought and knowledge of Divine 
things which it is intended we 
should have,—which it is good for 
us, and true for us, to have, can 
only be that for which we are 
adapted. What is required for the 
perfectness and truthfulness of 
Christian thought, cannot be what, 
from the very necessities of the case, 
is excluded, but, on the contrary, 
what is most in accordance with 
the conditions which these necessi- 
ties prescribe. It is only thus that 
it can minister to the needs of our 
intellectual, moral, and_ spiritual 
nature. Ifthe possession of Christian 
truth has for its end our education 
and training, if it is given us for the 
purpose of subserving the ends of 
Christian life, the form in which we 
have it is surely perfect, just in 
proportion as it is adapted to the 
ineradicable conditions of our con- 
stitution. 

I have admitted that, so far as 
Christian thought and its expres- 
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sion is representative and con- 
ceptual, there is a certain truth in 
what Dr. Tulloch says. But the 
highest thought is not figurate and 
conceptual. Thereare ideas or know- 
ledges—call them what you please 
—which lie behind and at the root 
of all these varying forms of sub- 
ordinate thought. These are but 
the abstractions of the understand- 
ing, which picture, in partial and 
multiform aspects, a higher con- 
crete. This distinction, which I can- 
not enlarge on here, is indicated in 
a general way by Professor Max 
Miller in his ‘Introduction to the 
Science of Religion.’ ‘If there is 
a philosophical discipline which 
examines into the conditions of 
sensuous or intuitional knowledge, 
and if there is another philosophical 
discipline which examines into the 
conditions of rational or conceptual 
knowledge, there is clearly a third 
philosophical discipline that has to 
examine into the conditions of that 
third faculty of man, co-ordinate 
with sense and reason, the faculty 
of perceiving the Infinite, which is 
at the root of all religions. In 
German we can distinguish the 
third faculty by the name of 
Vernunft, as opposed to Verstand, 
reason, and Sinn, sense. In English 
I know no better name for it than 
the faculty of faith, though it will 
have to be guarded by careful de- 
finition, in order to confine it to 
those objects only which cannot 
be supplied either by the evidence 
of the senses, or by the evidence 
of the reason.’ 


In conclusion, let me say, I do 
not plead for elaborate definition, 
and manifold close-drawn obli- 
gations. On the contrary, I argue 
that Creeds are properly provisional, 
and should not control, but mirror, 
the thought of their time. Only, 
let not that thought itself be evasive, 
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dreamy, amorphous. If under ex- 
isting exigencies, Articles and Con- 
fessions must be dogmatically 
minimized, effort should not be 
relaxed to attain, at the same time, 
a clearness, a positiveness, a reality 
of theological thought. With the 
object of coping with a practice! 
crisis, views are put forth that reach 
much further, which threaten to act 
as a general solvent of theological 
thought, and may end by eating 
out its core. So far from a bondage, 
may not dogmatic definition prove 
a bulwark of freedom, just as wise 
and well-founded laws are a defence 
of the real liberties of a people, and 
not an encroachment on them ? 
Critically purged and unequivocally 
asserted, dogma may be found the 
best safeguard against the im- 
position of what is not dogmatic, 
but what may falsely assume that 
character,—what Dr. Tulloch calls 
the‘accretions of religious tradition.’ 
A statement by that writerregarding 
‘Popular Christianity ’ seems to me 
what in a churchman would have 
been a more appropriate utterance 
regarding essential Christianity. 
‘Popular Christianity he declares 
‘is no product of religious thought. 

. And the whole function of 
thought is to purify and idealize 
inherited traditions here, as in every 
other region of knowledge.’ Essen- 
tial Christianity, inasmuch as it is 
the revelation and. gift, not of the 
human but of the Divine, is surely, 
in the eyes of Christians, no product 
of man’s mind; and if it is the task 
of Christian theology to disengage 
that gift from the accumulations of 
foreign and inferior matter that have 
adhered to it, in its descent through 
the centuries, it cannot be by obscur- 
ing or refining away, but by clearly 
discriminating its distinctive fea- 
tures, that that task can be best dis- 
charged. 

Roserr Bett. 
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A PROFESSOR EXTRAORDINARY. 


‘7J\HE whole Art of Success in 

music, painting, and light li- 
terature, taught in one ortwo lessons 
by a Professor of the greatest expe- 
rience. Terms reasonable. Apply 
by letter first, and stating full 
particulars, to “Tityrus,” Post 
Office—’ 

Strange, even for an advertise- 
ment. But such are the curiosities 
of literature in which the outer 
sheet of the Times is rich, that the 
above paragraph would hardly have 
detained my attention, but for the 
signature “ Tityrus.”’ 

Long years ago, I had been at 
school with one Thomas Everard, 
nicknamed mad Everard, and not 
without cause, by the boys—a ge- 
neral favourite, good at everything, 
very good for nothing, hating 
trouble, and shunning it as his 
ghostly enemy ; a boy all promise, 
but rather like a box of samples, 
promising too much, too cheaply, 
and in too many departments; the 
unfailing spring of laughter in and 
out of season, and of all jokes prac- 
tical and ideal; the comic genius 
of the school. There he and I fell 
in friendship, we swore by each 
other, we were the closest chums 
possible—shared pocket money, 
hampers, studies, and sports. More- 
over, after the wont of school boys, 
we invented a language for the con- 
venience of confidential intercourse, 
and corresponded in it under the 
classical pseudonyms of Tityrus and 
Melibeeus. When we left school 
our paths separated, and I had now 
lost sight of him for ten years. 

But Tityrus had been his private 
signature to me in our boyhood, 
and in that extraordinary adver- 
tisement there was a something 
that strongly reminded me of 
Thomas Everard. Curious to as- 
certain, I answered it as follows :— 

‘ A gentleman of average intelli- 
gence and the usual acquirements, 


but who finds his education deficient 
in the science “‘ Tityrus ’”’ professes 
to teach, offers himself as a pupil. 
Wishes more especially for hints on 
success in the lighter departments of 
literature. Address, ‘‘ Melibceus,”’ 
Post Office—’ 

By return of post came the reply 
I had anticipated in two lines :— 

‘ My dear old fellow, is it, can it 
be you?’ 

I wrote back, establishing my 
identity beyond a doubt, and re- 
questing an answer to my former 
letter. He sent me an invitation 
to breakfast with him the next 
morning at his residence, ‘The 
Laurels,’ in one of the suburbs. 

I accepted of course. After much 
wandering among the forest of 
villas, lodges, and cottages, I at 
last hit upon ‘The Laurels,’ a small 
house standing apart from the road, 
in a shady grove of the tree whence 
it took its auspicious name. 

The garden was pleasantly and 
significantly planted with bays, the 
dining-room window edged with 
parsley in pots, and the entrance 
led through a miniature conserva- 
tory full of bending palms. A very 
odour of victory which was quite 
exhilarating pervaded the spot. 
The internal decorations were simi- 
larly appropriate; the hall clock, 
even the barometer, set in frames of 
carved olive and ivy leaves; the 
walls hung with pictures repre- 
senting triumphant scenes in the 
lives of modern art competitors ; a 
prima donna buried in bouquets ; a 
painter honoured by a sitting from 
royalty ; a poet receiving his badge 
of knighthood. My spirits rose as 
I crossed the threshold. This was 
the House of Fame indeed. 

In the library, a small room, but 
exquisitely furnished, I found my 
old friend Everard, and here we re- 
newed our suspended acquaintance 
over as free a breakfast-table as 
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even an Englishman could desire to 
see. 

Ten years! They had worked 
but small change in him. Yet it 
was not for nothing that his hair 
was streaked with grey, and his 
brow lined at seven-and-twenty ; 
for that inveterate propensity to sec 
theludicrousevery where—to look at 
everything, so to speak, in the bowl 
of a spoon—an amiable weakness 
in the thoughtless schoolboy, turns 
to bitterness in manhood, when 
applied to what are called the 
stern realities of life. 

He avoided talking of himself. 
The conversation turned chiefly on 
me and my affairs. I was perfectly 
unreserved, drew a picture more 
faithful than flattering of my first 
experiences in the literary career I 
had embraced—of certain effusions 
so warmly praised beforehand by 
dear literary friends, summarily 
despatched by a few words of 
blame from the critics, unnoticed by 
the world at large, and of the in- 
efficiency of the consolation ad- 
ministered afterwards by private 
admirers, that these, my works, 
were ‘too good to succeed.’ My 
children, it appeared, were all too 
good to live. 

This reminded me of what I had 
almost forgotten—that ridiculous 
advertisement—and I begged to 
know what might have been his ob- 
ject in putting it in, and attempting 
to play off so transparent a hoax. 

* Hoax ?’ he repeated, in apparent 
surprise. 

‘Perhaps the advertisement was 
not a hoax,’ said I, laughing. 

‘Perhaps this house is a hoax,’ 
he returned; ‘perhaps the coffee 
and hot rolls are false shows; 
the cabinets, tables, and chairs 
vain and airy appearances; the 
pianoforte a mere whim of fancy— 
an unknowable phenomenon. But 
if these, my household gods, are 
substantial objects, so was the ad- 
vertisement genuine that caught 
the eyes that stood in the heads 
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that pertained to the men who 
owned the purse that held the fees 
that paid for them.’ 

‘Pray explain,’ said I, ‘and in 
language adapted to the under. 
standing of a gentleman of average 
intelligence—mind, average.’ 

‘Well, I can do so in a few 
words. Believe me, it would be 
difficult to name the branch of art 
I have not taken up, meeting 
everywhere, however, with no bet- 
ter fortune than your own. But 
now, after having devoted ten years 
to the diligent study of failure in 
all its branches, I have acquired, 
thanks to a long and painful train- 
ing, so intimate a knowledge of the 
obstacles that beset the ‘road to 
renown as at least to qualify me 
thoroughly for a professor in the 
art of getting on; and it is in treat- 
ing success as one of the Fine Arts 
that I have met with a first, a 
triumphant, success myself. So, let 
all my friends flourish.’ 

‘ Will you be serious ?’ I urged. 

He took a letter from his pocket 
and handed it to me. ‘So you 
won’t believe me serious. Possibly 
you will believe that—a perfectly 
serious fifty pound note. Read— 
“In grateful acknowledgment of 
services rendered,” and so forth. 
From Fogson, the artist—received 
this morning.’ 

‘What, Fogson, the celebrated 
author—I won’t say painter—of 
those colour-pieces that have ex- 
cited so much notice lately ?’ 

‘Exactly. That man and his 
fortune were made by me. He 
allows it himself. His pictures 
command any price already.’ 

‘Well, I saw his last—a study 
of sky, water, and forget-me-nots. 
“In the Blues,” he called it. I 
should call it an art. aberration.’ 

‘Very likely ; but he errs to his 
pecuniary advantage at least. Colour 
without form—a peculiar style I 
recommended to him—and, as you 
see, he finds it answer very well 
indeed.’ 
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‘Such pictures serve no true pur- 

se of art that I can see.’ 

‘ But that is not the artist’s ob- 
ject,’ he persisted. ‘ Do I even pro- 
fess to show the high road to excel- 
lence? Fogson comes to me, and 
says: “ Sir, what shall I do to be— 
known?” It was evident that he 
would never shine in competition 
with others in treating ordinary sub- 
jects, so I suggested Chaos as a 
field for art he might have to him- 
self. Now, if any students are so 
foolish as to follow his lead, he rises 
at once to the height of a founder 
of a new style—the Chaotic School.’ 

‘Still at a loss?’ he resumed, 
laughing at my dubious expression 
of countenance, ‘or do you wilfully 
shut your eyes to the rationale of 
my theory? Listen: I expect several 
visitors this morning. Would you 
like to be present at the consulta- 
tion, unseen, of course—say behind 
the curtain in the recess ?’ 

‘ Certainly I should,’ I replied, 
with alacrity ; ‘I feel the strongest 
curiosity to see your disciples, or 
patients I ought to say.’ 

‘I can rely on your discretion,’ he 
said, as he placed me where I was 
effectually concealed, yet able to 
observe. ‘Understand, none of 
my visitors are strangers to me, for 
I undertake no one without careful 
preliminary inquiries. A short cor- 
respondence is usually enough, and 
I have an unerring diagnosis of the 
particular case ready before I con- 
sent to prescribe or fix an interview. 
Incurables I decline. Such are the 
radically obstinate, the constitution- 
ally inane. But with average ma- 
terial and strict obedience I have 
worked wonders.’ 

He had scarcely settled himself 
in his chair when his servant threw 
open the door, announcing 

‘Mademoiselle Annetta Solferino.’ 

Everard’s visitor was a young 
lady of about nineteen or twenty, 
extremely good-looking by nature, 
though not enough to satisfy her- 
self, as appeared from the symme- 
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trical curve of her pencil-arched 
eyebrows and those heavy,impossible 
coils of rich dark hair. She was 
well, but showily dressed, and held 
a roll of music in her hand. Love 
—-self-love—in her eyes sat playing, 
and whatever one thing she might 
have lacked, it was certainly not as- 
surance. She entered into conversa- 
tion at once, and went to the point 
without theslightest embarrassment. 

‘You have heard from me, Mr. 
Everard, and how I was recom- 
mended to consult you by Marter- 
ton, the ballad singer of the season. 
He declares you have been the 
making of him. Can you do any- 
thing forme? Iam most anxious 
to hear.’ 

‘Allow me to refer to my notes,’ 
said Everard, taking up an album 
with a list of names alphabetically 
arranged. ‘S.—Solferino. Yes, here 
you are, and the particulars of your 
case.’ 

They were written in her physi- 
ognomy. He who runs may read. 
Principal: youth, a pretty face, 
fresh voice, and a dozen lessons 
from a fashionable master; set 
against this, little knowledge of 
music, less love of art, no anxiety to 
learn, only to rise. 

‘IT understand,’ said Everard, 
gravely, ‘that for two years you 
have been a concert singer in the 
provinces with very limited success. 
You are dissatisfied with the posi- 
tion, and impatient for an opening. 
Is it so?’ 

She assented. 

‘First, will you let me hear you 
sing? What have you brought? 
Ah! the old, old story. Operatic 
airs and English ballads, ancient 
and modern. Well, you shall choose 
your piece.’ 

She chose the Jewel Song from 
‘Faust,’ attacked it bravely, and 
slaughtered it with energy and reso- 
lution. 

‘Indeed, you have a most lovely 
quality of voice,’ observed Everard, 
almost mournfully, when she had 
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finished ; ‘a sound ear, too. Ah! 
if you were to give up public sing- 
ing fora time, and study seriously— 
for two years, say—you might do 
much.’ 

‘Two years!’ The young 
lady’s countenance fell. ‘Oh, Mr. 
Everard ! ’ she continued, reproach- 
fully, ‘is this fair? I thought you 
undertook in one or two lessons 
to—’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ he broke in, chang- 
ing his tone, ‘and from that point 
of view you have nothing more to 
learn except from me. I will not 
hide from you that your execution 
is faulty, your intonation careless, 
your shake absurd, your style of 
vocalisation—what style there is— 
as bad as can well be. Go on as 
you have begun, and in a few years 
it will be painful to listen to you. 
But my remedy is as simple as your 
case is serious. First tell me, An- 
netta Solferino, is that your real 
name ?’ 

‘My real name is Hannah Sim- 


monds,’ she replied, blushing, and 
with a little laugh; ‘but it would 
never do for a singer, you know.’ 
‘Of course not. There’s a fitness 
in all things, and programmes must 


be considered. The question is, 
would you mind being, shall we 
say, Annouchka Sobieski for a 
change ?’ 

‘ Well, no,’ she replied ; ‘ but what 
for, Mr. Everard ?’ 

He unlocked a drawer and took 
out a roll of music. ‘Come and 
try over this air. The words 
you won’t understand, but they are 
written above, phonetically, as they 
ought to be pronounced. It is a 
Russian song.’ 

‘Is it pretty P? she asked, rather 
doubtfully, when she had read it 
through. 

Everard shrugged his shoulders. 
‘I don’t say that. But it is strange, 
quaint, new—and quite easy. Let 
us go throngh it again. You have 
really some very good points—’ 

So she had. She sang extremely 
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well with her eyes, and if she could 
not shake, at least she could smile, 
and knew it. 

He gave her a careful lesson on 
the proper reading of the song, with 
hints as to producing the greatest 
effect in passages here and there. 
He was very particular about a 
certain long drawn unaccompanied 
note coming once in every verse— 
one of those little bits of (musical) 
local colouring, like the Irish how], or 
the clic-clac of the Spanish muleteer, 
which, as he explained to her, have a 
power beyond melody or harmony 
for procuring a rapturous encore. 

‘I have here about a dozen of 
these songs,’ said he, ‘arranged 
by myself. Pearls without price, 
for they have never yet been pub- 
lished. They are all within your 
compass, and I have added all the 
necessary notes and marks. Sing 
these songs as directed ; and I have 
but one more injunction to make, 
but that I mustinsist upon. Never, 
in public, sing any others. Be 
known everywhere—for  every- 
where you soon will be known—as 
the singer of Russian songs. Once 
for all, can you renounce Mozart and 
all his works—and, in a word, all 
vocal music in which you invite 
comparison with other performers, 
your superiors ?” 

‘I will,’ she answered, impressed 
by the solemnity of his tone. 

‘ Young lady, I congratulate you,’ 
said the Professor, with a bow. 

‘Thanks, thanks.’ She rose to 
go, but hesitated. Probably ‘Terms 
reasonable’ was in her mind. 

Everard interposed. ‘ That we will 
settle, later, when my bright predic- 
tions are ina fair way to be realised. 
My terms may sound high to you 
now. They will not then, when you 
make your fifty pounds a week.’ 

Her eyes glittered at the golden 
Vision. 

‘Only mind you keep to the un- 
pronounceable name. Be _photo- 
graphed in furs, or on a sledge.’ 

‘But stay,’ she said, suddenly; 
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‘after all, here are but a dozen 
songs, and when people get tired of 
these ’— 

‘That day will be long in coming. 
Such little bits of “ genre ” music do 
not require to be varied.’ 

‘But it must come at last; and 
then, when I have sung them all 
again and again in every concert 
room in England, what shall Ido ?’ 

‘Go to America.’ 

There was no more to be said. 
Away went the future Russian 
nightingale, in all the plenitude of 
hope. 

Apparently my friend had a large 
practice. She had scarcely dis- 
appeared when a second visitor was 
admitted—a thin, spare man, a me- 
lancholy object with a long beard, 
sunken eyes, rusty coat, and a gene- 
rally rejected and dejected look 
about him that could not be mis- 
read. Here, indeed, was a bad 
case—one who had called in the 
physician at the eleventh hour. 

‘Mr. Gabriel Gaunt, I believe,’ 
began Everard, courteously. ‘I must 
apologise for not having yet re- 
turned those pictures you sent here 
for me to see.’ 

‘Thanks ; but they have not been 
missed,’ he retorted, with bitter em- 
phasis; ‘there is no demand for 
them elsewhere that I am aware of.’ 

‘But you paint uncommonly well, 
let me assure you,’ said Everard, 
soothingly. ‘Have you been at it 
long ?” 

‘Only all my life. Iam five-and- 
forty now, and all to find Gabriel 
Gaunt no nearer fame than at start- 
ing,’ 

‘Because you have missed the 
way. You complain that your 
pictures are neither hung nor sold. 
But, in the first place, you seem so 
fond of large canvases, my dear sir, 
and aim at such ambitious and 
varied subjects — “Prometheus,” 
“The Earthly Paradise,” “ Alexan- 
ng Feast,’”’ “The Good Samari- 
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attention it deserves; grudged 
neither time, nor pains, nor thought.’ 

* And all in vain, sir, as you see, 
this self-sacrifice of yours to the 
sublime.’ 

‘What!’ cried the artist,disgusted; 
‘but is it not the essence of Art to 
fly high ? Of all its purposes, surely 
the last to be neglected should be 
its mission to offer the ideal to 
refresh, refine, and elevate the 
minds of men wearied and debased 
by the commonplaces and ugli- 
nesses of everyday life ?’ 

‘ Sir, no more,’ broke in Everard; 
‘ you are in a dangerous way indeed. 
Have you never reflected that your 
public for the most part are ac- 
customed in everyday life to dis 
claim for themselves, to pooh-pooh 
and decry in others, all lofty motives 
and ideas? We are unprepared to 
take pleasure in these, even in art. 
Ideal beauty, grandeur, heroism— 
their shrines are deserted ; for the 
popular idols whose worship it is 
usual, not to say universal, to pro- 
fess are—gain and comfort.’ 

‘Then, do you hold out no hope ? 
Am I not a man as well-as an 
artist? Must I go on for ever 
working in vain, and all through 
this fatal utilitarianism that is 
overspreading the tree of English 
Art like a parasite, and eating the 
heart out of the good old oak? ’ 

Everard smiled at his warmth. 
‘Sir, let us hope even your case 
will benefit by my treatment. Un- 
fortunately you have no tricks, no 
mannerisms, for us to work upon.’ 

‘I trust not,’ he replied, ‘ consi- 
dering how I have worked to avoid 
them. I abhor art mannerism.’ 

‘So much the worse for you,’ said 
Everard, drily. ‘It is too late to 
begin the study now ; but there is 
a chance for you still. Sir, I must 
be plain with you; you must re- 
nounce your lofty images, grand 
sentiments, and all the aspiring 
principles of ideal art. They don’t 
agree with that mass of organic 
matter—the public I mean, on 
12 
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whom your success depends. These 
are not what they hunger and 
thirst after,—that can afford them 
the pleasure, the relaxation they 
look for in the intervals of busi- 
ness. You have, sir, a pleasing 
style, a true sense of beauty, and 
your colouring is excellent. Put 
away the fascinating creations of 
mythology, religion, and poetry. 
My plan for you is that you should 
become a painter of juvenile life, of 
scenes from the nursery stage of 
existence, exclusively. Keep your 
old titles if you like; the contrast 
between the imposing name and the 
pretty subject is always piquant. 
Thus : 

‘“« Prometheus” —A little urchin 
has stolen his father’s cigars, and is 
smoking on the sly. 

** The Good Samaritan ’’—Little 
girl giving away her bun to a 
beggar. 

‘The Earthly Paradise” —A child 
in the midst of its birthday presents. 

*«* Alexander’s Feast ”—~Children 
at tea—eldest boy presiding. 

‘There is a mine which is practi- 
cally inexhaustible. You may ring 
the changes on such themes for 
ever. With your technical dexterity 
I can promise you wealth, fame, 
popularity to your heart’s content. 
These works make compoerstively 
little demand upon you, require 
but slender forethought, study, or 
research. You are married, sir, I 
daresay.’ 

‘I am.’ 

‘ And, excuse me, a father ?’ 

* Of six,’ he sighed. 

‘So much the better. How easily 
you can manage a design for “ The 
Earthly Paradise ”—nursery Para- 
dise, you perceive. Study of new 
toys—humming-top, woolly lamb, 
horse and cart, soldiers. What a rich 
field for clever little bits of accessory 
painting! Or a sketch for the 
Children’s Feast. Study of tea- 
things—fruit, sugar, plenty of jam, 
and buns. Everybody will exclaim, 
** How natural !”’’ 
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‘ Yes, but how trite! Where is 
imagination, where poetical beauty, 
elevation, force, significance, and 
suggestion P’ 

‘Excluded, I grant. But, trust 
me, triteness is the safest art in- 
vestment for the coming year. 
Make up your mind to it, and, with 
your abilities, you may look on 
your fortune and name as estab- 
lished.’ 

* And then—then, I shall be able 
to return to subjects of a higher 
stamp, and the very works that 
passed unnoticed, signed by an ob- 
scure name, will be appreciated at 
last.’ 

* At your peril!’ said Everard, 
decisively. ‘ And this is another im. 
portant constitutional peculiarity 
in the art-loving but conservative 
public with whom you have to deal. 
Once become their favourite painter 
in some special groove, and others 
are closed to you. They will allow 
you no merit in other walks, and 
think it impertinent if you try to 
change. Choose, then, once for all, 
between the great and the little 
Prometheus, high art and obscurity, 
the nursery and renown.’ 

He had chosen. He took from 
Everard the list of subjects, pressed 
his hand, and silently withdrew. 
Suddenly he came hurrying back,— 

‘I beg pardon, Mr. Everard, but 
could you manage to let me out 
some other way? I see Crotchet, 
a friend and brother artist, waiting 
in your hall, and I don’t care for 
him to know that I’ve been here.’ 

Everard smiled, and_ kindly 
allowed Mr. Gabriel Gaunt to make 
his exit by the garden. 

I was amused at hearing 
Crotchet’s name. He was an ac- 
quaintance of mine, too; a young 
painter with plenty of facility, 
ambitious, greedy of praise, yet 
disturbed by certain misgivings, 
founded, I thought, on an intuitive 
sense of want of original genius. 

He and the Professor talked long 
and confidentially. Crotchet de- 
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scribed his symptoms, his inability 
to ennoble slight subjects, or to cope 
with great ones—his failures in com- 
position, in portrait painting, except 
the drapery. He was quite conscious 
of his shortcomings, and did not, 
like Mr. Gaunt, complain of the 
unappreciative public; he had a 
personal craving for success, which 
he knew to be altogether out of 
proportion to his powers. 

‘You should adopt some well- 
known manner,’ said Everard, de- 
liberately ; ‘some particular quality 
or texture, as it were: the woolly, the 
fluffy, the silky, the velvety, the 
streaky, the spotty, or else some per- 
vading tint—something which shall 
always be prominent in your pic- 
tures, and by which they may be 
identified directly. Itis like hoisting 
aflag. Otherstriking qualities want- 
ing, strangers may know you then 
by your colours atadistance. The 
peculiarity may sometimes seem to 
you a fault in itself; but the secret 
is, not to be ashamed of it. Seize 
the eccentricity of some fashionable 
modern painter, exaggerate it into 
a vice, make it the leading charac- 
teristic of all your work, and you 
will always find a party who will 
extol it as a merit.’ 

‘And the subject, sir ’— 

‘Is—a detail. Artists may one 















































































































































































ut #§ day learn to dispense with it alto- 
ut § gether; but I advise you to retain a 
t, J nominal one—no matter what, if you 
ng § have a fashionable manner. You 
‘or § may range from a young lady in 
e. § her toilette from Madame Elise to 
lly § —a pot of pickles.’ 
ke ‘Il fear you consider vulgarity to 
be one popular characteristic in 
ing § modern Art,’ said Crotchet, looking 
ac- § up suspiciously. ‘But we must 
ing § live, you know.’ 
ity, ‘Ay, and thrive ; and so you 
yet § will” said Everard. ‘I only 
igs, B undertake to answer for the 
tive § present; I am no prophet, but 
3. sometimes unborn ages will crowd 
_ upon the soul, and in such moments 
e- 


I see a picture gallery of the future. 
All the paintings are sold, and at 
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large prices. A new era has dawned 
—a golden age for artists, if not for 
art, and the exhibition is become a 
series of ingenious advertisements.’ 
Thus No. 1 represents a burglar 
picking, or attempting to pick, a 
safe. The safe is admirably painted, 
and the picture playfully entitled, 
‘Who is Griffiths?’ No. 2 is a 
study of a laundrymaid turning 
over a pile of snow-white collars, 
cuffs, and lace handkerchiefs on a 
shelf, beside her a large packet of 
‘the unrivalled Glenfield Starch.’ 
No. 3, a girl walking out in the 
rain—the figure is secondary ; the 
conspicuous object, ‘the Desidera- 
tum Umbrella. No. 4, ‘the 
modern Lady Godiva,’ holding a 
pamphlet on Mrs. Allen’s Hair 
Restorer. No. 5, a sick child fast 
asleep — thanks to ‘the only 
genuine Chlorodyne;’ and so on 
throughout the catalogue. And if 
to-day a picture is worth hundreds 
as a useless luxury, how much 
more will it not be worth to the 
purchaser, who sees in it a lucra- 
tive trade investment! However, 
the Royal Advertisement Academy 
is not yet, and all I have to say to 
you, sir, is—take care of your 
manner, and let the subjects take 
care of themselves.’ 

Crotchet was looking thoughtful 
exceedingly. ‘I think I begin to 
see my way, at all events,’ he said. 

‘It is a smooth and easy one, and 
soon leads to a rich art sinecure. 
Good morning, sir, and be sure to 
let me hear from time to time how 
you get on.’ 

Crotchet took his departure in 
the highest spirits; he is now one 
of the most expensive painters we 
have. 

‘Who is next?’ asked Everard 
of the servant. 

‘Mrs. Tandem Smith.’ 

‘Ah! and this is her third con- 
sultation. It ought to be the 
last, and perfect the work. Well, 
we shall see. Bring me _ those 
MSS. on the table, and show the 
lady in,’ 
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A very interesting-looking person 
she was—still young, with a-pretty- 
featured, intelligent, refined coun- 
tenance—well-dressed in black, and 
extremely graceful. There was 
that in her appearance which, like 
the opening period of a good poem 
or novel, promised attraction. 

They proceeded to business at 
once. I could see that the lady 
was in earnest. Here was no senti- 
mental girl solacing herself for 
imaginary sorrows by the sight of 
them in print, but an ambitious 
woman with a definite goal she was 
bent on reaching. No wonder 
that Everard seemed to enter into 
her affairs with special empresse- 
ment. 

‘Well, madam, I am happy to 
say that I consider the last chapters 
very much improved indeed. The 
whole novel will, of course, require 
to be re-written; but once fami- 
liarise yourself with the right key, 
and you are safe. Let us take the 
introduction, where I find most to 


object to—in the style, that is. 
As for the scene, it will do; in fact, 


I rather like it. You open with a 
young fellow—a ruined spendthrift, 
playing, so to speak, with the idea 
of suicide. You have described his 
state of mind very powerfully—too 
powerfully. Truth is truth, but 
not always amusing, and your aim 
should be toamuse. Your descrip- 
tion is too long and too serious, 
madam. Consider the impatient 
temperament of the modern reader, 
and abridge. Now look at your 
opening page, beginning, “It was 
the first of June,” &c., but which I 
should propose to re-write thus.’ 

And Everard began to read aloud 
from the MS. before him: ‘“ 1 /6/’70, 
No. 19, Duke Street. Scene — 
First floor chambers handsomely 
furnished. Time 5 o’clock. Cur- 
tain rises and discloses Tom—”’ ’ 

‘ But I am not writing a play or 
a letter,’ objected the lady, half 
laughing. 

‘ That is the very reason, madam. 
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Patience, I beg. ‘“‘ Curtain rises and 
discloses Tom, sunk in a reverie 
and an arm-chair. ‘What shall I 
do? Shall I brave it out and go to 
meet Bella in the park? Shall I 
take the mail and bolt to Boulogne, 
or shall I pitch myself over Waterloo 
Bridge into the river?” 

‘«“What’s up P” mutters the reader. 
“ Very little, it is to be feared,oh, my 
friends! As for Tom, he, his funds, 
and in consequence his spirits, have 
sunk so low that he is ready to 
toss up with his last shilling whether 
or not he shall arise and commit 
himself, his debts, his misfortunes, 
and iniquities to old Father Thames, 
his arms.” ’ 

‘But that is burlesque,’ she ex- 
claimed, in dismay. 

‘ And why not?’ rejoined Everard; 
‘in burlesque there is _ safety, 
Always laugh at yourself first, is a 
good rule. Thus you get the start 
of the critical reader, and it is not 
worth his while to laugh at you.’ 

‘But surely flippancy, in the 
particular situation, is out of place.’ 

‘Of course your point of view is 
the loftier of the two—sublime, in- 
deed. I don’t deny it.’ 

‘But there is but one step from 
the sublime to the ridiculous,’ said 
she, with a smile. 

‘ And it is perhaps the most im- 
portant characteristic of our age to 
have suppressed that step. Let us 
pass on. By the way, I notice that 
you never make topical allusions. 
You should mention the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s wedding, the Czar, the 
Ashantees. It lights up the novel 
and brings it home to the reader.’ 

‘But such nine days’ wonders 
are over on the tenth, and these very 
allusions will then give my book as 
old-fashioned an air as an old pho- 
tograph taken in the days of crino- 
line.’ 

‘No doubt, madam, that is true 
in the main, and applies to those 
who write for posterity. But as an 
empiric—a teacher of success, the 
results I labour to produce must 
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be tangible and immediate. For 
these you will do well to recollect 
your previous disappointing experi- 
ences, and consent to be guided by 
me. 

‘We come now to a passage I 
highly commend—the proposal in 
the railway carriage. But I think 
in the treatment there is room for 
improvement still. I would sug- 
gest that you make Hilda in this 
trying and exciting hour take note 
of as many trivial and prosaic little 
circumstances. as possible. Put 
down that it was a first class com- 
partment, but second rate as usual. 
Mention the foot warmer, miscalled, 
because it was stone cold, and that 
somebody had scratched Orlando 
Perkins on the window pane with 
adiamond. They now approach a 
station; and here a gentleman, the 
sole companion of Hilda and Tom, 
jumps out, long before the train 
stops. Why will gentlemen always 
jump out before the train stops? 
Hilda is now téte-d-téte with her 
admirer. She loses her ticket. 
None of the rights of men so de- 
sirable as waistcoat-pockets. Tom 
gropes under the seat and picks it 
up. In doing so he finds himself 
for a moment on his knees before 
Hilda, and stops short in that 










































































































































a attitude. Both turnasred—as roses, 
to you would write, madam. Nay, 
us B never be betrayed into sentiment— 
at ( say lobsters or carrots.’ 
ns. Mrs. Tandem Smith was making 
of a wry face. ‘Well, Mr. Everard,’ 
he § she rejoined ; ‘ they say you under- 
vel @ Stand these things. Frankly, the 
? style you recommend I neither like 
ers § 20rapprove, but lam afraid—I mean, 
ery § 2 hope I shall easily acquire it.’ 
. ‘You will find it a very useful 
jho- § &Xercise sometimes to take passages 
‘no- § {rom the serious romance writers of 
past generations and translate them 
true § ito flippant, modern-novel English. 
hose § Thus—here is a description which 
san Would hang heavy now-a-days: 
the § “A western wind roared round 











the hall, driving wild clouds and 
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stormy rain up from the remote 
ocean. All was tempest without 
the lattices—all deep peace within. 
She sat at the window watching 
the rack in heaven, the mist on 
earth ; listening to certain notes of 
the gale that plained like restless 
spirits—notes which, had she not 
been so young, so gay, so healthy, 
would have swept her trembling 
nerves like some anticipatory dirge ; 
in this, her prime of existence and 
bloom, they but subdued vivacity to 
pensiveness.” 

‘This would run better in a ban- 
tering vein—thus: ‘The brave 
north-wester is dancing round the 
hall, polking with the rain for a 
partner. All the racket is outside 
—inside we are mum. I sit perched 
at the window, staring at this 
spectacle of confusion worse con- 
founded—listening to thescreeching 
of the gale that howls like a hundred 
cats at midnight. Were I an old 
maid, this must have sunk my 
spirits to zero at once. As it is, 
they only fall to temperate.” 

‘Or take anold-fashioned declara- 
tion of love: “‘ Will you not give 
me this hand to guide me again 
into the paradise of my youth? 
Violante, it is in vain to wrestle 
with myself—to doubt, to reason, to 
be wisely fearful. I love—I love 
you! I trust again in virtue and 
faith; I place my fate in your 
keeping.” 

‘Which, for the matter-of-fact 
spirit of the age, you might render 
thus : “ I want to know if you won’t 
take me in hand, dear? I’ve done 
my best to put you out of my head ; 
but it’s no earthly use—none. I’m 
fond of you, Vio, and then the 
world doesn’t seem half such a 
wretched hole to me after all. It 
will be rather too hard lines if you 
send me away now.””’ 

Mrs. Tandem Smith sighed, but 
promised attention and strict obedi- 
ence to all directions. After a few 
words of encouragement on the one 
side, and acknowledgment on the 
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other, she took leave, Everard him- 
self escorting her to the door. 
When he returned I, supposing his 
morning’s work to be over, was 
about to show myself, when the 
servant reappeared, saying, 

‘Sir, Mr. Lamarionette waits.’ 

‘Still they come!’ I uttered from 
my retreat; and Everard turned to 
receive the new arrival, a young 
gentleman whose errand I guessed 
at a glance—he had such poetical 
hair, and a lofty, happy confidence 
wiich I could only envy. 

‘Glad to see you, Mr. Lamario- 
nette,’ said Everard, accosting him 
affably ; ‘and pray, sir, how goes 
the wicked world with you ?’ 

‘Well, sir. You have read my 
**Romanesques,” and ‘“ Chansons 
Watteau,”’”’ he replied, with an airy 
gesture ; ‘you ought to be able to 
tell me.’ 

‘I told you before, sir, op the oc- 
casion of your last visit, that I 
thought your “ Romanesques ” and 
“Chansons Watteau”’ rather dry 
and brusque, and feared they would 
not take.’ 

‘Take !’ he repeated, in disgust. 

‘ And to be frank with you, sir, 
the leading impression they left on 
me was that yours is scarcely a 
poetical brain. Now I wonder what 
put it into your head to be a poet ?” 

‘Come, come, sir; can you deny 
that in the poetry of the period all 
the old conventional rules and tram- 
mels are frequently broken through? 
The diction is permitted to be col- 
loquial, boldly prosaic, even rude and 
disjointed at times; soft language 
and melodious metre are utterly 
discarded, to the economising of a 
vast amount of time and trouble.’ 

‘Ah!’ said the Professor, atten- 
tively ; ‘so that is the way you go 
to work, is it ?’ 

‘Well, sometimes I daresay I 
could dash you off a hundred lines 
on the spot.’ 

* Do,’ returned Everard; ‘ but not 
a hundred, please. A dozen will 
suffice for a sample.’ 
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‘Give me a theme,’ said he, run- 
ning his hand throngh his hair. 

‘Theme, sir; I should have 
thought anything would do—the 
table, your umbrella. Stay! sup- 
pose you take that bee flying about 
the room.’ 

Lamarionette began to write with 
surprising ease and fluency. Very 
shortly he was ready with his 
exercise, and handed it to Everard, 
who read aloud as follows : 


TRAIN oF THOUGHT SUGGESTED BY A Bre. 


What was it went then presto past my ear, 

And whisked away till lost ithe empty 
space? 

Some winged machine. 
Bee. 

Bee, wasp, hornet, or fly—why, where’s the 
odds, 

All insect aeronauts, come you to that. 

What is the difference twixt bee and man? 

Was not our common sire a jelly fish ? 

So bee’s my cousin 1,000,000 times removed. 

Conditions other, I had been born bee, 

Bagged, stinged, four-winged, six-legged, 
etcetera. 

(The hero of a lay once famous. ‘ What’s 

The jargon?’ ask you—I, ‘The jargon’s 
Watts.’ 

(There’s a vile pun, my friend. Methinks 
more like 

Mine enemy.) How doth the busy bee 

Improve the shining hour? Query, how? 

Watts gives no why or wherefore. Smith, 
can you? 

And Bee’s a poet. Ah! so much the worse 

For him. All by the natural process known 

As Evolu— Egad, here comes the crea- 
ture back. 

Zounds! "Tis a big bluebottle, after all. 


Put case, we call it 


‘Stop, stop, sir, that will do!’ 
broke in Everard here. ‘That is 
one style, certainly, and is very well 
—all very well—in its way ; still, I 
wouldn’t muke it mine, if I were 
you.’ 

‘And why not ?’ 

‘Because a crust of eccentricity 
of this kind, sir, popular though it 
may have been, or is, would perhaps 
hardly be safe for you to take your 
stand upon without some slight 
foundation of originality and imagi- 
nation—a fund of ideas.’ 

‘I’m half afraid I am not very 
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strong in ideas just now,’ he re- 
marked, with jocose candour. 
‘Well, well, we must substitute 
something,’ said Everard, consol- 
ingly. ‘ Adjectives are very useful 
in that way, and I should like you 
to study them; for a string of 
pretty, musical, nonsensical, com- 
pound epithets, believe me, have 
sustained many a poetical repu- 
tation when imagination and wit 
fell short. You will have to 
change your manner, sir, but, on the 
whole, save yourself trouble in the 
end ; for here, at least, you may take 
any substratum, however barren— 
a copy-book text, a doggrel verse— 
trick it out with forced metaphors, 
alliteration, archaic forms, and 
swinging metre, and you will be 
astonished to find how well it looks 
and sounds. Here is a sketch that 
will give you an idea of the style of 
thing. I have taken the barest 
framework possible—four lines of 
a nursery rhyme, “ Twinkle, little 
Star.” But see how easily they 


may beexpanded. To begin with, 
we will give it a fancy title : 


L’Erome pu Norp. 
The shimmering, shivering, trembling, 
twinkling starlet white, 
Dancy rays darteth down, showering blos- 
soms of silvern light ; 
O shudder and shimmer and tremble and 
blink from afar, 
Faery-beamed Phosphor, heaven-bespang- 
ling, sheen-shooting star! 


Full often I mervaille, starlet, in mid- 
nightly musings y’lost, 

Dazed in yon skyey depths, on the ocean of 
fantasy tossed ; 

And, ah! would that I wist, bright herald, 
what eke thou mayst be, 

Thy name would I know and thy nature, 
and the spell thou art shining on me. 


Woe is me, thou art far from the watcher 
set high the welkin above, 

And alike unto thee are earth’s pain and its 
pleasaunce, its hate and its love, 

Its vice and its virtue, the slave and the 
tyrant, the traitor and true, 

Its laurel and cypress, the lotus and lilies, 
the roses and rue. 


‘Shall I go on? 
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‘Many thanks,’ said the poet, 
‘but Ithink I need not trouble 
you.’ 

‘ Well, sir, there you have a study 
in what I call the decorative style of 
poetry —a highly popular style 
now-a-days—with certain conven- 
tional forms that are very generally 
admired ; and I know of no style that 
offers greater facilities for imitation.’ 

‘ Yes, yes,’ said Lamarionette ; ‘ it 
does excellently, I daresay, for songs 
and sonnets and such bagatelles, 
but will it help me to my desire ? 
My present ambition, as I explained 
to you at the first, is to attempt a 
more important work—something 
of magnitude, something to last.’ 

‘Exactly ; but practise yourself 
well thus in the shorter pieces, and 
you will most surely find your way 
to other very similar principles— 
secrets to help you through with 
longer and serious works. How- 
ever, in parting, take this from me, 
as a hint for your grand poem ;’ and 
he drew from his pocket a manu- 
script. 

‘ What!’ said Lamarionctte, some- 
what taken aback by its length; 
‘you seem to have written the whole 
play for me already.’ 

‘Indeed, no, sir; this is only a 
single speech that might occur any- 
where in the poem. Take it home, 
and analyse it well. It is extensive, 
certainly, as speeches go; but re- 
member, yours was to be a mam- 
moth work, on a scale hitherto 
unattempted, unique in its propor- 
tions; and the name “ Behemoth, a 
Mystery.” ’ 

‘But will it not be a great labour?’ 
he objected ; labour is rather uncon- 
genial to me.’ 

‘I am not surprised at your 
taking alarm,’ said the Professor, 
blandly, ‘for the science of Poeti- 
cal Economy, though very simple, 
has only lately been reduced 
to method. I advise you to study 
it. Then, when you read Shake- 
speare, you will see in him a mere 
abstract, an outline of what he might 
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have been. Don’t you understand ? 
Take an illustration; Othello’s dy- 
ing message to the Venetian State 
—a few familiar lines, most unpro- 
ductive capital in his hands, but 
capable of almost infinite multi- 
plication by use of the proper means. 
Listen : 


Speak of me as I am, nothing extenuate ; 

Nothing put out, dress naught in hues too 
fair ; 

Hardness and blackness see that thou turn 
not 

Tender and white ; nor from rough ear of 
swine 

Seek thou to forge and shape a silk-soft 
purse 

For dames to toy withal. It is but meet 

That I should suffer this. It is but fit 

This my dumb brow be seared, my head 
girt round 

With fiery crown of scorn, my hand accursed, 

My life shame-slaughtered and my fame 
consumed, 

Since blood once shed still crieth from the 
ground, 

Nor set down aught in malice poison- 
tongued, 

Did I walk black as all-devouring death, 

Feller than gnawing fire, breath-draining 
steel, 

Or than the yawning grave, or greedy foam 

That lips the shores of Cyprus, still what 
cause 

Is here, what plea, what warrant, or what 
need, 

To smite with slanderous fang? Then must 
thou speak 

Of one that loved not wisely but too well ; 

Not in the gyves of reason, maimed by fear 

Of scathe or peril that might come thereof, 

But, free as fire or wind, or the blown sand 

That shakes the desert, love uprose, a sword 

To scour the earth, to save or to destroy ; 

Of one not easily jealous, but being wrought, 

Perplexed in the extreme, heart all on fire 

With venom as with wine, soul set on edge, 

Brain stabbed with madness till the senses 
reeled, 

And knew not hell from heaven, then 
blindly dealt 

The double-smiting stroke that told both 
ways, 

And hurled the smiter to the pit of death, 

There to lie still and rot; of one whose 
hand, 

Like the base Indian, threw a pearl away 

Richer than all his tribe—whose foot trod 
out 

Heaven’s flower; whose iron lips with a 
sword’s kiss 

Drank out the heart they breathed by, one 
whose heart 
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Shot flame to quench the life whereon it 


ed, 

Then like a dead husk shrivelled fell; 
whose eyes, 

Albeit unuséd to the melting mood, 

Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees 

Their medicinal gum, or autumn boughs 

Bleed sere and crimson leaves, or winter 
skies, 

Drop feather flakes of snow. 
this, 

And say besides— 


Set you down 


‘Enough, enough!’ cried Lama- 
rionette, to my inexpressible relief. 
‘Pray say no more, but give me the 
notes. I perfectly understand. Good 
morning to you.’ 

‘There,’ sighed Everard, as the 
door closed upon him; ‘you may 
appear. The last applicant has been 
disposed of.’ 

* Not yet,’ said I, emerging from 
my hiding place. ‘One patient 
more, and by appointment, too.’ 

Everard fell into a brown study. 
‘Yes,’ he resumed at last, reverting 
to our former conversation just as 
if he had forgotten the interludes. 
‘It is unfortunate that you are so 
sensitive, so alive to the blemishes 
and shortcomings you see around 
you, and you have no despotic 
hobby to carry you on, blindfold 
and reckless, across country to some 
goal or other. However, you shall 
have my best advice. You wish, I 
suppose, for pecuniary success ? ’ 

* Certainly.’ 

‘Then write a pamphlet with a 
title to catch the million—“ How I 
went abroad on five francs a day.” ’ 

I demurred, and confessed to 
more ambitious aims. 

‘Ah! you wish for notoriety. 
Then try personal satire—a libel 
in any form of fiction you please; 
but introduce real, well-known men 
and women, members of the aristo- 
cracy if possible, with every detail 
interesting or uninteresting you 
can rake up; any back-stairs gossip 
about their private lives, habits, re- 
sidence, dress, manners, virtues,and 
vices ; only disguising their names, 
but so flimsily that there shall not 
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be the slightest difficulty in identi- 
fying everybody.’ 

I exclaimed in indignation. The 
scurrilous was most repugnant to 
me. 

‘You are very particular,’ said 
Everard, with a twinkle of the eye ; 
‘but I was afraid that would hardly 
suit you. Could you manage a book 
of American humour? No? Then, 
frankly, I see but one chance for 
you yet. Become a critic.’ 

‘A critic !’ 

‘Yes. Then you can give play 
to your fastidious taste, free vent 
to your indignation against the 
successful undeserving, and de- 
rive profit from both. The trouble 
to a man of education and talent 
like yourself is fractional, the gra- 
tification immense, the pay liberal. 
Ambition, if you suffer from it, 
will be fully satisfied. You will 
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help to rule the ruling power, 
public opinion, with a rod of iron. 
Nobody can afford to insult or 
despise you. I will give you a let- 
ter of introduction to the gentleman 
who edits the popular journal, The 
Asp.’ 

‘ Thanks, no,’ I replied, hastily. 
‘I have an old-fashioned prejudice 
against vivisection.’ 

‘Upon my word, then, my dear 
fellow, I must give you up,’ said the 
Professor. ‘I can only hope you 
may shortly come to a better state of 
mind, and meekly bow to the new 
glorious principle, the golden rule 
of the greatest incapacity of the 
greatest number holding sway, as 
elsewhere, so in the Fine Arts.’ 

A sadder and wiser man I left 
‘The Laurels,’ dismissed as an In- 
curable by my old friend, the Pro- 
fessor of Success. 


By T. 
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REDISTRIBUTION OF SEATS IN IRELAND. 


EW things are more strange in 
our political system than the 
manner in which long-recognised 
abuses and defects are tolerated, 
and the length of time they are 
permitted to continue. It may be 
that there are other, and what ap- 
pear more pressing, matters requir- 
ing treatment; first, itmay bethatthe 
particular question is too critical 
a one for the Government at that 
particular time to deal with, and 
too complicated and important for 
a private member to undertake; 
but, from one cause or another, Ses- 
sion after Session of Parliament 
goes by without anything being 
done in the matter—afew questions 
may beasked, or a futile motion on 
the subject discussed, a few returns 
may be ordered, possibly even a 
Bill introduced, but, somehow or 
other, further than that, the matter 
never gets. 

In few instances has this policy 
of legislative procrastination been 
better exemplified than as regards 
the distribution of Parliamentary 
seats in Ireland. Anyone familiar 
with the subject knows how in- 
equitable and indefensible the pre- 
sent distribution is,and how inequit- 
able and indefensible it has been for 
years past, yet nothing has been 
done to remove even the most pal- 
pable anomalies. Two Governments 
indeed did try to dea! with the 
question, but both failed; and it is 
more than probable that a further 
considerable period would elapse 
without anything being done in the 
matter, were it not that the subject 
has recently presented itself in a 
new form, and in one which renders 
a removal of the present anomalies 
in the distribution of seats in Ireland, 
if not absolutely imperative, at any 
rate eminently desirable. 

There is not much difficulty in 
accounting for the present unequal 
distribution of seats, and conse- 
quently the unequal distribution of 


political power in that country. 
With the exception of the addition 
of five seats at the time of the first 
Reform Act (1832) and the more 
recent well-merited disfranchise- 
ment of two boroughs (Sligo and 
Cashel), no alteration has been made 
in their distribution since the year 
1800, when the Union was carried, 
and Ireland’s Parliamentary consti- 
tution determined. 

Even then, indeed, the principles 
upon which the seats were dis- 
tributed were not in accordance 
with the more scientific and equit- 
able principles of the present day. 
The idea of boroughs and counties 
having relative claims for repre- 
sentation could hardly be said to 
have existed. The only principle 
then recognised was, that the 
boroughs were, with few exceptions, 
nomination boroughs, and without 
such boroughs Parliamentary go- 
vernment in Ireland (even such as 
that was) would have been totally 
impossible. How little these. re- 
lative claims were considered in de- 
termining the Parliamentary con- 
stitution for Ireland is apparent 
from the fact that for some time it 
was undecided whether the counties 
should have two members or one 
member each. 

Within the three-quarters of a 
century that have elapsed since the 
Union, great changes have taken 
place both in the distribution of the 
wealth and population of thecountry. 
On the one hand boroughs whose 
population was once considerable 
have sunk into insignificance, whilst 
on the other hand large and thriving 
towns have risen in places where at 
the beginning of thecentury scarcely 
a house stood. Country districts 
also have been undergoing similar 
changes, some rising, some de- 
creasing in importance. Free-trade, 
steam transit, and facilitated inter- 
course with England have diverted 
commerce from its old channels, and 
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have created new centres of wealth 
and industry, whilst theunparalleled 
emigration of the last twenty-five 
years has almost depopulated for- 
merly populous districts. 

Although wealth and population 
were thus shifting and changing, 
nothing was done to enable political 
power to move with them, or to 
place the representation of Ireland 
ona sound and satisfactory basis. 
The consequences have been such 
as might naturally be expected. 
Some important interests are not 
represented at all; others are in- 
adequately represented; whilst 
small and insignificant interests are 
placed on an equality with, and, 
indeed, often actually over-ride, 
great and important interests. 

The frequent changes, or, as they 
are called, reforms, in the Parlia- 
mentary franchise have also con- 
tributed to bring this state of 
things about. At one time the 
borough franchise was reformed, at 
another time the county franchise. 
A large measure of disfranchisement 
had been carried in 1828 as a set-off 
against the Catholic Emancipation ; 
but from that time forward all re- 
forms were in an opposite direction, 
and were in the nature of a reduc- 
tion of the franchise, it being re- 
duced in 1832, in 1850, and in 1868. 
Each of these measures altered 
either more or less the distribution 
of political power in the country. 
In England and Scotland changes 
in the franchise have been accom- 
panied by a change in the distribu- 
tion of seats; but on the usual 
pernicious principle of legislating 
separately for the two countries, 
this practice was deviated from as 
regards Ireland, and the distribu- 
tion of seats in Ireland rests, there- 
fore, now practically on the basis 
established at the time of the Union. 
How inapplicable that basis is to 
the present distribution of wealth 
and population is seen on an exa- 
mination of the latest Parliamen- 
tary returns giving the particulars 
on these subjects. 
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Treland at present returns 103 
members to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. (The proper number is 105, 


but two seats are vacant.) 


2 for each of the Counties . 
2 for Dublin University 

6 Boroughs 2 each 

25 ” T » 


« 64 


103 


This proportion in the number of 
members which Ireland sends to 
the Imperial Parliament is the re- 
sult of the arrangement come to at 
the time of the Union. Ireland was 
then given 100 seats as her fair 
share in the United Parliament, 
and the 100 seats had to be distri- 
buted some way or other. To the 
Irish Parliament each county sent 
two members, so the simplest set- 
tlement was to let them send the 
same number to the English Parlia- 
ment, whilst theremaining seats were 
given one each to the towns then 
most considerable for wealth and 
population. In that simple manner, 
therefore, and totally regardless of 
the relative importance of the two 
interests, of boroughs and counties, 
the proportion of borough and 
county representation was settled ; 
and upon that basis—with the slight 
alteration already referred to, 
namely, the addition of five seats 
in 1832—it remains to the present 
day. 

We shall point out presently how 
far the relative interests of the 
counties and of the boroughs are 
fairly represented by this arrange- 
ment. As regards the county re- 
presentation, however, the rule that 
each county is to have two mem- 
bers, leads, as is naturally to be 
expected, to some rather striking 
inequalities. Thus Carlow County, 
with a valuation of 155,1171., a 
population of 45,124, and with 
2,090 electors, returns the same 
number of members as Cork 
County, with a valuation of 
965,0751., a population of 393,263, 
and with 16,162 electors. It i 
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true that these are the two ex- 
tremes; but there are six counties, 
each with a population of over 
200,000, each returning two mem- 
bers, and there are thirteen coun- 
ties, each with less than a popula- 
tion of 100,000, yet each also re- 
turning two members. 

The inequalities are rather more 
striking when the result is shown 
in provinces. Thus, Leinster, with 
994,809 inhabitants, and 43,504 
electors, returns 24 members, or 
exactly double the number returned 
by Munster, with a larger popula- 
tion (1,156,046), and a larger num- 
ber of electors (46,415). Ulster, 
with a population and electoral 
body one-third larger than that of 
Leinster, returns only 18 members 
against the 24 returned by Leinster. 

More glaring and more indefen- 
sible are the inequalities in the 
boroughs. 

There are in Ireland, in all, 31 
boroughs, having a population, in 
all, of 866,412, and their valuation 
being 1,962,363/. Six of these 
boroughs return two members each, 
namely :— 

‘Number ot | 
Electors | 


Population | Valuation 


£ 
709,996 
451,013 
210,987 
101,949 
53,214 
32,469 


Dublin 
Belfast 
Cork . 


.| 267,717 
174,413 
100,518 

Limerick.| 49,853 

Waterford} 29,988 

Galway .| 19,838 


12,763 
15,000 
4,371 
2,225 
1,428 
1,445 


This table shows at a glance 
some of the inequalities. Galway, 
with one-fourteenth of the popula- 
tion of Dublin, and one-twenty- 
second of the valuation, has the 
same weight in the Imperial Par- 
liament as Dublin has. A further 
examination of it shows that Dublin 
and Belfast together have more than 
half the borough population of 
Treland, and that their valuation is 
greater than the valuation of all 
the other boroughs put together, 
and yet between them they have 
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only four representatives, whilst the 
other boroughs have thirty-three. 

This surely is not a very fair 
distribution of political power. The 
practical inequality of this state 
of things is better understood when 
we learn that the five boroughs 
of Portarlington, Mallow, Kinsale, 
Ennis, and Dungannon, having 
together a valuation of 30,2861., a 
population of 24,216, and 1,070 
electors, have, in a division in the 
House of Commons, greater weight 
than the great cities of Dublin 
and Belfast, with a valuation of 
1,161,009/., a population of 442,130, 
and 27,763 electors. 

So much for the places which are 
represented ; a few words must be 
said with regard to those which are 
not. 

Since the Parliamentary consti- 
tution of Ireland was arranged, 
new places have either entirely 
risen, or have sprung from obscurity 
into importance, and have outgrown 
in wealth and population certain of 
those places which at present send 
representatives to Parliament. 

Lurgan, for instance, has, within 
the last twenty years, more than 
doubled its population, and has now 
four times the population, four times 
the valuation of Portarlington, one 
of the presentboroughs. Rathmines, 
in the neighbourhood of Dublin, 
with over 20,000 inhabitants, Kings- 
town, with over 16,000, and Queens- 
town with over 10,000, are not 
Parliamentary boroughs, whilst 
there are no less than eighteen such 
boroughs with a population of less 
than 10,000, one of them, as we have 
said, with only 2,706. 

To us it appears that the present 
distribution of seats in Ireland is 
indefensible, and we have failed to 
discover any arguments of sufficient 
weight to justify its continuance. 

Mr. Disraeli, when Prime Minis- 
ter in 1868, and when obliged to 
withdraw the Redistribution of Seats 
portion of the Irish Reform Bill, 
which was before the House of 
Commons, said that he felt that ‘ it 
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would be unwise to make changes’ 
(in the distribution of seats) ‘ unless 
there was a general opinion that a 
great improvement would occur, 
and great advantage to the com- 
munity accrue.’ 

At the time these words were 
uttered the Home Rule agitation had 
not even begun, and we are ready 
to acknowledge that at that time a 
redistribution of seats, though highly 
desirable, would not have effected 
the advantages which may reason- 
ably be expected to flow from such 
a measure at present. For the case 
now is very different. 

That agitation has culminated— 
perhaps we should say has reached 
maturity—so rapidly that a large 
number of representatives pledged 
to its support have been returned 
to Parliament. That the Home 
Rule party in a great measure owed 
their success in this respect to the 
state of certain of the Irish con- 
stituencies is a matter scarcely ad- 
mitting of dispute. With petty 
little boroughs such as Mallow, 
where 86 votes were sufficient to 
return the candidate, and Kinsale, 
where 107 votes sufficed, the success 
of Home Rulers was not to be 
wondered at; whilst the equalisa- 
tion of all counties, large and small, 
and the complete powerlessness of 
some of the most important interests 
in them, gave to the Home Rule 
party a Parliamentary strength 
which, on a more equitable distri- 
bution of political power, it would 
not have. 

As is well known, though the 
Home Rule movement is consider- 
able so far as numbers are concerned, 
it has little support from those who 
have a real stake in the country— 
in fact, the entire portion of the 
population which by wealth, edu- 
cation, and consequent intelligence 
is entitled to the largest share of 
political power, has held aloof from 
it. When, therefore, the unequal 
distribution of seats in Ireland gives 
undue power to those who, being 
least entitled to it, are also least 
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affected to the Empire, whilst it fails 
to give due power to those who are 
the most entitled to it, and who are 
the staunchest supporters of union, 
the time has come for a change. 
When, too, the result of the 
present state of things is to give 
undue power to a policy so violent 
and extreme as to be outside the 
pale both of Liberalism and Conser- 
vatism, and of a nature so revolu- 
tionary as to endanger the integrity 
of the Empire, the matter is too 
serious to admit of further delay. 

It may, we think, be taken as true 
that any reform which tends to 
restore to property and intelligence 
its due power, will tend in an equal 
degree to weaken the power of the 
Home Rule faction and strengthen 
Imperial interests in Ireland. 

We therefore are of opinion, to 
use Mr. Disraeli’s own words, that 
‘great improvement would occur, 
and great advantage to the com- 
munity would accrue,’ by making 
such changes as would place the 
present distribution of seats on a 
satisfactory and justifiable basis, and 
we think that the time has come 
when it would be wise to make 
those changes. 

Let us before proceeding further 
clearly understand the nature of the 
inequalities in the distribution of 
seats in Ireland. 

In the first place, the counties 
have not their due share of repre- 
sentation. 

In the next, there are gross in- 
equalities in the representation of 
the counties. 

In the third, there are still more 
gross inequalities in the representa- 
tion of the boroughs. 

We have already given figures in 
support of the second and third of 
these statements. We will proceed 
now to make good the first, the 
more especially as it is not so pal- 
pably manifest as the other two, 
and as it has been more than once 
seriously called in question. 

It is desirable in any discussion 
on this subject to be thoroughly in 
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accord as to the criteria to be taken 
for calculating the share of repre- 
sentation to be allotted to particular 
districts. 

Population is generally considered 
as the first, but it clearly should not 
be the only one, nor is it considered 
so in our Constitution. Wealth, 
representing as it does to a conside- 
rable extent the degree of interest 
particular persons or places presu- 
mably have in the prosperity of the 
Empire, forms an important conside- 
ration, and justly so. Taxation as 
evidence of the degree of contribu- 
tion tothe maintenance of the Empire 
is also an important element. Edu- 
cation and intelligence, where any 
comparison can in these respects be 
instituted, form also matters for 
consideration. Where the franchise 
is equal, as in comparing one county 
with another, or one borough 
with another, the number of electors 
is an important criterion. But 
when we come to compare counties 
against boroughs, where the fran- 
chises are different, this criterion, 
though of some use, cannot be 
adopted as decisive. Unfortunately, 
the returns of the Irish census of 
1871 as regards education do not 
appear to have been yet published, 
so that we have no recent reliable 
figures as to the comparative state 
of the education of the people of the 
different districts. 

We must therefore content our- 
selves by taking population and 
wealth as our criteria :— 
Population of the boroughs 

” ” counties 
Valuation of the boroughs 
” counties 
Number of electors— 
for the boroughs 
9” counties . 
Representation— 
for the boroughs—members 
» counties si - 64 


866,412 


- 4,544,909 
. £1,962, 363 


£11,455,559 


50,185 
173,301 


Upon the basis of population the 
boroughs ought to have 17 members 
and the counties 84. 

Upon the basis of valuation the 
boroughs should have 16 and the 
counties 85. 
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Upon the basis of the number of 
electors the boroughs should have 
23 and the counties 78. 

By all these tests, therefore, it ap- 
pears that the borough representa- 
tion is considerably in excess of 
what it ought to be. 

In a consideration as to the 
number of seats to be allocated to 
the boroughs and to the counties, 
the test of the number of electors 
is, as we have already said, the: 
least decisive ; yet it has been upon 
this particular test that the present 
distribution of power has _ been 
defended, and conclusions drawn 
against the transfer of any seats 
from the boroughs to the counties. 

Mr. Butt, of Home Rule no. 
toriety, addressed in October 1872 
three letters to the editor of the 
Times upon this subject, in which 
he argues against such a transfer. 
He contended that the present 
state of the town representation in 
Ireland was such as to exclude the 
great mass of the people from any 
share of it, and that this state of 
things continued to exist because 
the Imperial Parliament had never 
found time to apply to Ireland the 
principles which were adopted in 
England, in the review and re- 
adjustment of the representation 
which was effected in the year 
1867-68. He thought that by ex- 
tending in their entirety to Ireland 
the principles of the English Reform 
Act, Ireland would obtain a good 
and efficient system of town repre- 
sentation. Assimilate the franchise, 
form new electoral districts, and 
in cases where there is a population 
close to the boundaries of a borough 
similar to that of the borough, extend 
the boundaries. 

His argument in support of the 
present proportion of borough to 
county representation rests upon 
&@ comparison in this respect of 
Ireland with England and Scot- 
land, instead of upon the actual 
circumstances of Ireland herself, 
and we need scarcely say that it 
consequently has but little weight. 
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The material circumstances of 
the two countries are so very dif- 
ferent, that we have no choice left 
in deciding upon the proportion of 
borough and county representation 
in Ireland, but to take the circum- 
stances of Ireland as our criteria. 

Taking them then as such, we 
find that in the counties there is 
one member for every 71,014 of 
the population, whilst in the 
boroughs there is one for every 
23,416 of the population. In the 
counties there is one member for 
every 178,993/. of the valuation, in 
the boroughs one for every 53,037/. 
of the valuation. 

Independently of the arguments 
he employs, others have also been 
used against a transfer, but they are 
of a much weaker nature. 

It was contended that the county 
representation of Ireland, however 
respectable and important, was of 
an extremely monotonous character, 
for the constituency consisted almost 
exclusively of landlords and tenants. 
On the other hand, boroughs were 
important centres of representation, 
and were the only means by which 
various interests could find repre- 
sentation in the House. 

It was also contended that the 
county electors were not so inde- 
pendent as the borough electors, 
that variety in the representation 
was essential, and that members of 
the trading, professional, and mer- 
cantile classes had no chance of 
being returned, except for a 
borough. 

These arguments are, of course, 
all entitled to respect, but they are 
not of such weight as to justify the 
boroughs having an nndue share of 
the representation, as they at pre- 
sent have. 

It is clear from authentic tables 
that, whether the proportion is cal- 
culated according to population or 
according to valuation, the boroughs 
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have an undue share of the repre- 
sentation. Even if all the towns 
with over 2,000 inhabitants were 
added to the present boroughs, the 
borough representation would still 
be in excess of its due proportion. 
The fact is that there are few towns 
in Ireland where borough interests 
may really be said to exist. In 
England there are numerous great 
manufacturing centres, butin Ireland 
there are few such. Ireland being 
so purely an agricultural country, 
the interests of all her small 
boroughs, one or two in the North 
excepted, are almost, if not quite, 
as agricultural as the county in- 
terests.! 

We quite concur in the view ex- 
pressed by Lord Mayo, that in a 
country where agriculture forms 
the principal staple of industry, the 
interests of the small boroughs are 
identical with the interests of the 
counties, and we agree with him 
that it is reasonable to take away 
the representatives from certain 
very small insignificant boroughs, 
and give them to large and flourish- 
ing agricultural county constituen- 
cies. 

Before proceeding to point out the 
changes which appear to us to be de- 
sirable, we will give a brief sketch 
of the proposals which have been 
made, first by the Liberal Govern. 
ment, and then by a Conservative 
Government, with the view of im- 
proving the representative system 
of Ireland. 

In 1866, when the Liberals were 
in power, Mr. Fortescue, the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, introduced a 
Bill for the amendment of the re- 
presentation of the people in Ire- 
land. 

We need not allude to the portion 
of it relating to the franchise. He 
regarded the small size and import- 
ance (both with respect to popula- 
tion and electors) of many of the 


‘ This is very plainly to be seen in the addresses at the late General Election, 
when the borough candidates went in for the sawe subjects as the county cundidates, 
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boroughs as ‘undoubtedly a great 
fault in the Irish system of repre- 
sentation,’ and he addressed himself 
to the question as to what could be 
done to remove that fault. Having 
referred to the English boroughs, 
he said :— 


Upon a contrast between the two countries, 
there appear to be very few places in Ire- 
land which have such large and decided 
claims for increased representation to he 
taken into account to preserve the balance 
between urban and rural constituencies as to 
justify Her Majesty's Government in pro- 
posing any extensive transfer of seats to 
other places, the transfer being only pos- 
sible by the withdrawal of seats from 
boroughs already represented, which would 
make such a revolution in the Irish repre- 
sentation as Her Majesty's Government 
think would not be justified by the facts, 
and such as they think it would not be their 
duty to propose to Parliament. 


He then said that, after carefal 
consideration, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were of opinion that there 
were only three cases which re- 
quired, and which were so excep- 
tional as to justify, a transfer of 
seats—namely, Dublin City, Cork 
County, and the Queen’s University. 
To obtain these three seats, he pro- 
posed to combine six of the small 
boroughs, taking those which ad- 
mitted most easily of combination. 
After that was done, there were 
seven other boroughs (with below 
8,000 inhabitants each) which it was 
proposed to augment so as to pro- 
duce considerable population and 
good constituencies. 


The effect of this arrangement will be to 
create a certain number of district boroughs, 
similar to those which exist in Scotland and 
Wales, and producing in every respect 
— constituencies. 

t would be easy to carry that principie 
further, but we have limited ourselves to 
the population selected in the case of Eng- 
land. We believe that we shall thus suc- 
ceed in removing the worst evils which 
would be laid to the charge of the Irish 
system, and in raising toa sufficient amount 
the number of voters in the smaller 
boroughs of Ireland. 

My belief is that, if these proposals be 
adopted, they will improve to a very con- 
siderable extent the representative system 
which has hitherto existed in that country. 
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The proposals received, however, 
little favour in the House, and had 
they been adopted would, we con- 
sider, havegoneonly avery short way 
towards accomplishing thenecessary 
reforms. The Bill which contained 
them came to an untimely end, the 
Government of which Mr. Fortescue 
was a member having resigned. 

The Bill is chiefly interesting to 
us now as showing that that Go- 
vernment had come to the conclu- 
sion that the application to Ireland 
of the system of grouping small 
towns together so as to get one re- 
spectable-sized constituency was 
desirable. 

‘Two years passed before the sub- 
ject was again brought under the 
consideration of the House, and then 
the scheme emanated from a Con- 
servative Government. 

In 1868 Lord Mayo, the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, introduced an 
Trish Reform Bill. Having dealt 
with the franchise, he proceeded to 
state the alterations which he pro- 
posed to make in the distribution of 
seats. He quoted figures, showing 
how small a portion of the wealth 
and the population of the country 
thirty of the boroughs represented. 
He showed how strong a claim the 
four counties of Cork, Tipperary, 
Down, and Tyrone had for increased 
representation, and he went on to 
submit a plan for the purpose of 
giving to them that increased re- 
presentation. How was that to be 
done? He did not think they could 
take any member from any of the 
towns returning two members. He 
stated that the Government rejected 
the idea of grouping (upon reasons 
to which we will presently advert), 
and then he went on to say :— 


It seems to me that the only way in which 
a result so much to be desired can be 
obtained, is by requesting a certain number 
of boroughs to make a sacrifice in favour of 
those large constituencies that, I think, 
deserve additional representation. We 
propose to deal with the question on the 
principle that in no case except one shall 
existing local representation be removed 
from the locality in which it is now, and 
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we shall be able, without the removal of 
representation from its locality, to create 
healthy, good, and influential constituencies. 


The unique part of the scheme was 
the form of bestowal on the parti- 
cular counties of the additional seat. 
That seat was not to be given to the 
whole county, nor was it to be given 
as a seat for the minority, but it was 
to be bestowed on a division of the 
county. For example, Downpatrick 
was to yield its seat to a division of 
County Down; and so the result 
would be that one portion of the 
county, say about two-thirds, would 
return two members, and the other 
third one member. 

A more clumsy scheme could 
hardly have been resorted to, and 
the proposal was open to the charge 
brought against it by Mr. (now 
Judge) Lawson :— 

The object clearly was to perpetuate ths 
territorial influence that ruled over the repre- 
sentation of these counties, and to prevent 
the application of the representation of 
minorities scheme. 

Two boroughs were to be dis- 
franchised in Cork, and the seats 
given to the West Riding of ilie 
county. Three boroughs were to 
be disfranchised in the other coun- 
ties of Down, Tyrone, and Tippe- 
rary, and the seats given to divi- 
sions of those counties, and the 
borough of Portarlington was to be 
disfranchised and the seat given to 
the city of Dublin as a minority 
representative. 

So much objection was made to 
this scheme also that it was with- 
drawn, and the Irish Reform Act 
of 1868 simply effected some altera- 
tions in the franchise. The mere 
proposal, however, is not without a 
good deal of instruction for us. The 
scheme of grouping is rejected, but 
we have three new principles re- 
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cognised by the Government :—~ 
1st. That increased representation 
should be given to the larger 
counties; 2nd. That certain small 
boroughs should be disfranchised ; 
and, 3rd. That the minority clause 
should be applied. 

We thus have the schemes of two 
Governments as gnides in any 
efforts that may be made to remove 
the most striking inequalities, and 
to place the representation of Ire- 
land on a more satisfactory and 
equitable basis. It appears to us 
that both schemes fell far short of 
the requirements of the case; and 
that the real solution of the ques- 
tion will be found in the adoption 
of certain portions of both * them, 
and in the extension of certain 
principles recognised by both of 
them. We think it may be taken 
as tolerably well settled that Ireland 
will not receive any additional 
seats.2_ There are, it is true, two 
seats properly belonging to Ireland 
which are at present vacant, or, to 
speak more correctly, unallocated. 
These might, perhaps, be bestowed 
where they are most wanted, but 
any changes beyond this in the way 
of giving additional representation 
to certain districts or places must 
be effected by a redistribution of the 
seats already apportioned to Ireland, 
It has been the habit in Ireland to 
discuss the question of redistribu- 
tion from such decided party points 
of view that we gain little assist- 
ance from the schemes put forward 
there. One party insists that Ulster 
is not sufficiently represented; 
another, which has considerable in- 
terest in the small boroughs, de- 
claims violently against the extinc- 
tion of any of them. Each, in fact, 
seeks to gain somewhat for its own 
party by the change. The subject 


2 A Return was laid before the House of Commons last Session, in which a comparison 
was made between the number of representatives and the population and taxation of the 
three countries. It was shown that, according to population, England ought to have 
470 members instead of 490, Scotland ought to have 70 instead of 60, and Ireland 112 
instead of 105. On the other hand, according to taxation, England would have 514 
members, Scotland 79, and Ireland 65. If, however, a mean were taken between the 
two, England would be entitled to 494 members, Scotland to 75, and Ireland to 89. 
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should be treated on much broader 
grounds than these. No regard 
should be taken of the provinces ; 
no regard had to the creed, race, or 
political opinions of the enfranchised 
or disfranchised communities. The 
object is to distribute the number 
of seats as equitably as possible. 

Bearing in mind the fact that the 
counties are under-represented, that 
the borough interests are in many 
cases identical with the county 
interests, and that there are not in 
the whole of Ireland more than 
some half-dozen places which have 
distinct interests as boroughs, it 
appears to us that the sound 
principle upon which to go is, first 
to equalize as far as possible the 
representation of counties. This 
would be done by giving additional 
representation to some, and by with- 
drawing some of the over-repre- 
sentation of others; and it would 
necessitate a transfer of some five or 
six seats from the boroughs to the 
counties,which would in some degree 
rectify the present undue proportion 
of representation enjoyed by the 
boroughs. Theremaining seats (with 
one exception, to which we shall 
presently allude) should be dis- 
tributed as equitably as possible 
amongst the towns most considerable 
for wealth and population, or where 
any convenient group of towns 
which would produce a better and 
more enlarged constituency than a 
particular town can be formed, 
amongst such groups. 

The adoption of general principles 
such as these would give the proper 
share of representation to those 
most entitled to it, and would re- 
move any scheme founded thereon 
entirely beyond reproach as being 
based on party considerations. 

Nor will anything less than a 
general scheme such as this place 
the distribution of political power 
in Ireland on an equitable basis. 
Those we have alluded to above 
failed completely to grapple with 
the real exigencies of the subject, 
and were in fact little more than 
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local extensions of certain con- 
stituencies, whilst what is actually 
required is the transfer of repre- 
sentation from certain districts of 
the country to certain other 
districts. 

The pages of a magazine are nota 
suitable place for the production of 
numerous figures and calculations, 
and we can at present therefore only 
sketch out the application of the 
principlesabove laid down, and state 
the supporting arguments. 

We will deal first with the 
counties. 

There are certain counties en- 
titled to a considerable increase. 
To have their proper representation, 
Cork County should have five 
members, Down four, Tipperary, 
Antrim, and Tyrone three each; 
possibly also Armagh and Galway 
County might be considered as 
entitled to a thirdmember. There 
are certain other counties, such as 
Carlow, Louth, Longford, and 
Leitrim, from which a member 
should be taken away, as neither 
their population, valuation, nor 
number of electors entitles them to 
more than onemember. The result 
of such an arrangement would be 
the addition of five or six seats to 
the county representation, and 
this, as we have already shown, is 
quite justifiable. 

To proceed to the towns which 
require additional representation. 
These, we believe, are three in 
number—Dublin, Belfast, and 
Londonderry—the two former hay- 
ing at present only two members 
each, the latter only one. About giv- 
ing a third member to Dublin no 
question can be raised, and Belfast 
also is clearly entitled to an ad- 
ditional member, the number of 
electors being considerably larger 
than thenumber in Dublin. London- 
derry has outstripped Galway in 
population and in wealth, and has a 
larger constituency than Waterford, 
and has therefore a greater right of 
two members than either of those 
towns, 
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Three more seats have therefore 
to be provided. As regards the 
creation of new boroughs, there 
are three places which seem enti- 
tled to representation—Kingstown, 
Queenstown, and Lurgan; and we 
think also that the Queen’s Univer- 
sity has a very fair claim to a seat. 

These seats being required, the 
next point is, how to obtain them. 

When the English Reform Bills 
of 1866 and 1867 were being con- 
sidered, two rival schemes were pro- 
posed for providing the number of 
seats that were required; one, the 
disfranchisement of the smallest 
boroughs, the other the taking away 
one representative from certain 
towns returning two. This latter 
scheme was ultimately adopted, 
though at the same time, conse- 
quent on the Scotch Reform Bill, a 
few of the smallest boroughs were 
absolutely disfranchised. 

Were the scheme which was 
adopted in England applied to Ire- 
land, only one seat could be gained— 
namely, Galway—against which of 
course considerable objection would 
be made, though, having regard to 
the large number of freemen in the 
constituency of Galway, the large 
number of illiterate electors, and 
the gross interference of the Roman 
Catholic clergy in elections, we 
think it would be very desirable 
that Galway should be made to sur- 
render one seat. The other re- 
quisite seats can therefore only 
be obtained by disfranchising a 
sufficient number of the smallest 
boroughs, 

Ten of the 31 boroughs in Ire- 
land have each less than 6,750 
population; ten of them a less 
valuation than 10,1001. each; ten 
of them a constituency under 320 
electors. Portarlington, the smallest 
of all, has a population of 2,706, its 
valuation is 4,291/., and the number 
of electors 136. Mallow has a 
population of 4,165, a valuation of 
6,4781., and 247 electors. These 
are the constituencies, these the 
important borough interests, about 
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which such a fuss is made. Mr. 
Fortescue regarded the small size 
and importance of many of the 
boroughs as undoubtedly a great 
fault in the Irish system of repre- 
sentation, and Mr. Disraeli con- 
sidered that the borough repre- 
sentation in Ireland had not that 
robust character which prevails in 
England, and to a certain degree in 
Scotland. 

It is, we think, impossible to pre- 
tend that these miserable little 
boroughs have any distinct interests 
as boroughs which require so great 
a degree of representation as they 
at present enjoy. The few advan- 
tages which small boroughs were 
supposed to have—such as that of 
introducing into the House of 
Commons a class of members which 
otherwise would not gain admission 
—nolonger exist, and their disadvan- 
tages have become more apparent. 
No argument for their retention 
can therefore be based upon the 
ground of special utility, and the 
only claim they have to representa- 
tion is their prescriptive title, a 
claim which is not of much weight 
in the matter of representation. 

We think, therefore, that where 
requisite there should be not the 
slightest hesitation in disfranchising 
them entirely, beginning of course 
with the smallest. 

Mr. Gladstone’s words when in- 
troducing the Bill in 1866 for the 
redistribution of seats in England 
are so thoroughly applicable to 
Ireland, that we cannot refrain from 
quoting them :— 


I think (he said) we must be prepared to 
take our stand upon the following very clear 
and simple ground. There are large and 
important communities, many of them grow- 
ing communities, both in counties and in 
towns, others of them stationary, but having 
the one feature in common that they are 
not represented within the walls of this 
House in any sort of proportion to what 
we may fairly call their just demands. If 
we are to search for the means of making 
the representation of those great commu- 
nities more adequate, it is quite clear, I 
think, that we can most adequately obtain 
the means of meeting the fair demands of 
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justice and of growing populations by 
resorting to a curtailment of the still very 
abundant, and indeed superabundant, sys- 
tem of representation of small boroughs 
which continues to prevail. 

It will not be necessary, however, 
to resort in many instances to 
actual disfranchisement if the prin- 
ciple of grouping is adopted. That 
principle has been in force in Scot- 
land and Wales since the Reform 
Act of 1832, and has been found to 
work satisfactorily, but the proposal 
to introduce it into Ireland has 
never met with much favour. 

When Mr. Fortescue proposed it 
in 1866, Mr. Whiteside said, ‘ What 
is the meaning of the proposal? It 
is that you should add one melan- 
choly little place to another melan- 
choly little place, and then their 
union is still more melancholy than 
the existence of either of them 
separately.’ 

The Conservative Government, 
as we have seen, rejected the idea: 

Grouping (said Lord Mayo) would be a 
system altogether new in Ireland, and we 
have come to the conclusion that there are 
no materials in Ireland whereby a satis- 
factory system of grouping could be esta- 
blished. 

The fact is, that grouping in Ireland 
would bind together in each group consti- 
tuencies having no common interest, and 
which, therefore, instead of adding to, 
would rather detract from, the independence 
and influence of the borough representation. 

We are unable to see that the 
newness of the idea is any argument 
against it, nor are we able to concur 
in the opinion that grouping would 
detract from the independence of 
the borough representation, inas- 
much as that representation is by 
no means remarkably independent 
at present, it being notorious that 
in some of these small Irish boroughs 
the influence of the parish priest or 
of a local attorney is decisive. And 
as regards the supposed absence of 
materials, it appears to us that there 
are certain towns which could be 
conveniently formed into groups ; 
for instance, certain of the towns in 
Antrim, Armagh, Down, Cork, and 
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Wexford, towns which are geo- 
graphically convenient, and which 
would form at any rate better and 
more enlarged constituencies than 
the present miserable little boroughs 
which ‘ represent no sensible portion 
of the country.’ 

We think a good deal can be said 
in favour of grouping in Ireland. 
In the first place, it is clear that 
several of the smaller boroughs will 
have to surrender their seats, and 
this proceeding would not be so 
severe upon them if, instead of be- 
ing totally disfranchised, they were 
permitted to continue as portions of 
a grouped constituency. In the next 
place, the adoption of the system 
would destroy certain undue in- 
fluences which are at presenti only 
powerful from the fact of the limited 
character of the constituency. Cer- 
tain of the proposals made for 
grouping have carried the principle 
to such an extravagant length as to 
justify Mr. Whiteside’s description 
above quoted, and, by reducing it 
to an absurdity, throw contempt on 
the whole proposal. There are, 
however, certain natural limits 
which are easily discernible, and as 
the number of seats to be disposed 
of in this way will not be very great, 
not alone are we unable to see any 
decisive force in the arguments used 
against the application of the priu- 
ciple to Ireland, but we are dis- 
tinctly of opinion that in certain 
cases the principle might with con- 
siderable advantage be adopted. 
The changes which we have here 
advocated will result in the forma- 
tion of several three-cornered con- 
stituencies, and as the principle has 
been recognised in England that in 
such constituencies means should be 
given to ensure the representation 
of the minority, we are strongly of 
opinion that the same principle 
should be extended to Ireland. 
Owing partly to the frequent re- 
ductions of the franchise, partly to 
the Land Act and Ballot Act, which 
destroyed the influence of the land- 
lords, and partly to the spread of 
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ideas, which show their effect in 
setting at open defiance the power 
of the Roman Catholic clergy, the 
lower classes have in many places 
becomeomnipotent ; and neither pro- 
perty, education, nor high personal 
qualities have any weight when 
thrown into the balance against the 
popular cause. The result is that 
a great portion of the property in 
Ireland is unrepresented. At the 
last General Election almost all the 
Southern, Midland, and Western 
constituencies elected as members 
of Parliament men _ representing 
views so extreme as to completely 
isolate the members who hold them, 
The question before the constituen- 
cies on that occasion was one which 
appealed forcibly to the lowest por- 
tion of the electors. The more 
wealthy portion were unable to view 
with favour an agitation which, if 
successful, would imperil their pro- 
perty ; the more intelligent portion 
saw the hollowness of the cry, and 
the mischief of the scheme. Hence, 
therefore, there was in each con- 
stituency a large number opposed to 
the popular cry ; but as they were 
outnumbered in the polling-booths, 
they might as well not have been in 
existence at all. Had this only oc- 
curred in a few constituencies, the 
result might pass without remark ; 
but when the occurrence was so 
general as to result in the complete 
exclusion of an important class from 
representation, the system under 
which such a result is practicable is 
worthy of the deepest consideration. 

The numerous disadvantages of 
the complete exclusion from power 
of minorities have been repeatedly 
stated. Lord Cairns, in one of his 
speeches on the Reform Bill, in 1867, 
said, ‘It can hardly admit of con- 
troversy that in the case of large 
masses in our large towns, the great 
bulk of the property and intelli- 
gence will be found of necessity in 
the minority, and not in the majo- 
tity,’ and the statement also hardly 
admits of controversy in the case 
of a large number of the Irish con- 
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stituencies. And yet it is this in. 
telligence which is excluded from 
political power. From either point 
of view this is to be deprecated, but 
most of all in its effect on the per- 
sons who are excluded. Men who 
find that they have no political 
power whatever, and no prospect of 
obtaining any, naturally cease to 
take part in public affairs ; yet the 
importance of their taking part in 
them is manifest, especially in a 
country like ours, where the prin- 
ciple of self-government is so highly 
developed, and where it is desirable, 
particularly in this class, to keep up 
as much as possible the vitality of 
political life. 

The manifest remedy for the ex- 
clusion from political power of a 
large class of the population is to 
apply, to as great an extent as pos- 
sible, the minority scheme, and we 
think that there should be no hesi- 
tation in applying that scheme to 
any three-cornered constituencies 
that may be formed in Ireland. It 
might, indeed, be matter for grave 
consideration whether the counties 
which (according to our proposal) 
should only return one member, 
should not be merged into the 
smallest neighbouring county, and 
the minority scheme then applied. 

There are two methods of apply- 
ing the minority system to Ireland: 
the first, the system at present in 
force in this country, that of giving 
each elector only two votes in a 
constituency returning three mem- 
bers; the second is the system 
adopted in School Board elections, 
that of cumulative voting. The 
latter enables a smaller minority to 
return a representative than the 
former, and is, we believe, one to 
the adoption of which public opinion 
is tending. But as the former me- 
thod is in actual operation in this 
country, and as identity of legisla. 
tion so far as possible is the soundest 
policy for Ireland, we think that it 
would be wise to defer the introduc- 
tion into Ireland of the system of 
cumulative voting until it is adopted 
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in this country, and we should con- 
sider that a great step had been 
gained if the present minority system 
were introduced. 

We must, however, hasten to a 
conclusion. We have shown the 
irregularities in the present distri- 
bution of seats in Ireland, and we 
have ventured to propose a scheme 
which would remove some of the 
most indefensible of them. Let us, 
before finishing, briefly point out the 
expediency of dealing with this 
question at the earliest possible 
date. 

It is not a year since we had the 
prospect before us of the Home Rule 
party holding the balance of power 
between the two great parties of this 
country. Circumstances occurred 
which changed that prospect. It 
can scarcely be expected that the 
Conservative party can remain in 
power for ever. Sooner or later in 
the natural course of events its 
power will decline, and if the Home 
Rule party has then the same Par- 
liamentary strength as it has now, 
we should be placed in the unplea- 
sant position from which we have 
this time escaped. It appears to us 
that any reform restoring to wealth 
and education and the industry of 
the country their proper weight in 
the Imperial Parliament cannot but 
act in the direction of strengthening 
the connection of the two countries. 
The present unequal distribution of 
seats favours a party with which 
neither Liberals nor Conservatives 
can ally themselves, and which, if 
permitted to carry its wishes into 
effect, would destroy the best inte- 
rests of the country. A suggestion 
was made, with the view of depriv- 
ing it of some of its power, that 
the franchise might be reformed 
upwards ; but such a step would be 
so opposed to the political suscepti- 
bilities of the day, that it could only 
be had recourse to as the last re- 
source. A redistribution of seats 
would, however, have a somewhat 
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similar, though not so great an effect, 
and would rather fall in with than 
be opposed to existing political ten- 
dencies. 

The question is one for the setile- 
ment of which a vast amount of re- 
liable information is essential. The 
returns presented to Parliament 
are far from supplying all the 
requisite information, and as it has 
been now generally recognised that 
a redistribution of seats in Ireland 
is necessary, it appears to us that 
it would be a most desirable pro- 
ceeding if a Royal Commission were 
appointed to examine into the sub- 
ject, and to furnish its Report and 
recommendation for the next Session 
of Parliament. 

The question of the appointment 
of a Commission to examine into 
the general subject was to be 
brought before the House of Com- 
mons in the end of last month 
(June). The result is unknown to 
us now while we write, but is easy 
to foresee ; and it is more than pro- 
bable that the refusal to grant 
such a Commission will involve 
Ireland also.; We wish, however, 
distinctly to point out that the 
cases are not analogous, and that 
the argument is not a just one. 
Parliamentary seats in England 
were redistributed so lately as 1867, 
whilst in Ireland they have not been 
redistributed since the year 1800; 
and were all the suggestions which 
we have above made carried into 
effect, they would do nothing more 
than place Ireland on the same foot- 
ing as England. 

We trust therefore that the ar- 
guments for postponing the consi- 
deration of this matter as regards 
Ireland will not be permitted to 
prevail, and we hope that the Im- 
perial Parliament will take an early 
opportunity of dealing with this 
subject—a subject intimately con- 
nected not only with the true inter- 
ests of Ireland, but with those of 
the Empire. 
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